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Prologue 
March 1989 


Seventeen-year-old Richard made the walk from his home on Jackson 
Street, not to nearby Whites Road Park as he had late the previous summer to 
meet with Tamara; a promiscuous older girl who went to the public high school 
and had graduated in the class of '87; but instead to the Willowyck 
Condominiums where Tamara, who neared 20 years of age, lived with her 
parents. Richard had discovered some months prior that Tamara had 
accidentally become pregnant as the result of one of their encounters the 
previous August and had made the decision to have a serious, formal discussion 
with her parents concerning the matter. 


Whereas Tamara attended at the public school as she had been expelled 
from two different Catholic schools for her outlandish behavior, Richard 
continued to attend and was three months away from graduation from Corpus 
Christi, the local Catholic school at which he had been in attendance for years. 
His mother was particularly devout and when Richard learned of the situation, 
he felt obligated to at least offer to marry Tamara. 


Wearing his school uniform; the most formal attire he possessed; he made 
the 1.5 mile walk to Tamara's home. Tamara's mother Gloria answered the door 
and invited Richard inside, already knowing the reason for his visit. Gloria 
offered him lemonade and when he declined, she offered tea. When he declined 
tea, she offered water. When he declined water, she offered crumb cake. Gloria 
had the unfortunate tendency not to know when to stop offering guests food and 
drink items. Although Richard loved crumb cake, he didn't have much of an 
appetite on this evening. 


"I'd like to marry your daughter, ma'am." Richard said, his voice cracking. 
"Sit down. Sit down, Richie." She insisted. "Yes, ma'am." He responded as he 
cautiously lowered himself onto a stuffy-looking Louis XIV-style parlor chair. As 
Richard sat down, he began to recite carefully the words he had been rehearsing 
for a week. He began to say that he was in love with Gloria's daughter and was 
quite serious about his offer to marry her. "Dave! It's happening! That Richie is 
here! You need to be down here for this!" Gloria summoned her husband and he 
silently presented himself. "Say hello to Richie! Open your God damned mouth, 
ignoramus!" Gloria pounced on her husband for seemingly no reason. At this 
point, her husband, following orders, meekly said hello. 


"Everyone must be sitting down for this!" Gloria declared. Once everyone 
was Seated, Richard attempted to begin again to explain his intentions toward 
their daughter, who was already seven months pregnant. Before he could 
complete his statement, Gloria interrupted again. "Tami is bad news. I know 
why you want to marry her, but believe me, you do not want to marry her. We 


promised Tami we wouldn't tell you this, but she had three abortions before she 
met you, the first of which occurred when she was 15. In fact, I have some 
information for you that you will most likely find unpleasant, but you deserve to 
know. My husband saw Tami talking to other young men than yourself just the 
other day not even a week after she went into premature labor after being hit by 
that car. Dave, tell him." 


"What?" Richard said, more confused than devastated. 


"Uh, yes. I think those were the same guys she was talking to two weeks 
ago, she was talking to them again." Gloria's husband corroborated. "So you 
see," Gloria continued, "Tami is a whore and is running around town with a 
different guy every week. I don't know how you could even be sure if the child is 
yours. Just think how embarrassing it would be if you married her before a 
paternity test can be run. I don't want to see you make a fool of yourself. In 
short, I cannot condone your marriage to my daughter. You are still in high 
school and this girl is only trying to take advantage of you." 


“Now that you mention it, I was afraid that she might have been up to 
something. The reason I came here was because my mother-" Gloria again 
interrupted, "I completely understand that." Richard continued to explain, 
“When Tami went into premature labor, she called my house from the hospital 
and my mother answered the phone." It wasn't a question, but his voice 
nervously went up at the end of the sentence as if it were as he explained. 
Richard continued, "She wasn't supposed to tell my mother anything because of 
the way I knew she'd react. Tami told my mother anyway because she wanted 
me to be there in case the baby was born that day. Now my mother knows 
everything and she expects me to marry Tamara." Nothing Richard had just said 
seemed to particularly concern Gloria or change her disposition. "I want you to 
go home, Richie, and tell your mother just exactly what I told you. She will 
understand. Stay in school and keep your nose in your books. It's time for you 
to go home now." 


"Either way, I'd like to be there when the baby is born, surely you have no 
objection-" Gloria interrupted again, "Of course you can be there, although I am 
not sure why you'd want to... for right now, however, you should go home and tell 
your mother what I told you. Be safe." 


Gloria and Dave showed Richard to the door for what would be the last 
time and he made the 26-minute walk back to Jackson Street with a newfound 
sense of loss, a sense of betrayal, a sense of relief and apprehension at how he 
might explain Gloria and Dave's unexpected reaction to his offer of marriage to 
their daughter to his own devoutly Catholic mother. 


Richard tried his best to explain the upshot of his chat with Tamara's 
parents to his mother in a way that would not lead to strife in his own home, but 
it was no use. His mother was shocked and devastated by the news that her own 
son was to have a bastard child. After the dust settled, Richard's mother decided 


that she and her husband would at least like to have some connection, however 
frivolous, to Richard's expected son. 


May 1989 


Present at the birth were Richard and Richard's parents in addition to 
Tamara's parents. Also in attendance was Gloria's mother as well as her cousin. 
Richard's mother purchased a stuffed bear from Suburban General Hospital's gift 
shop and presented it as a gift for the baby. The baby would have been born at 
North Penn Hospital, which was much closer to where Tamara and Richard lived, 
but its maternity ward was shuttered after failing to meet the minimum standard 
for care required by the State with that particular hospital having an atrocious 
reputation generally. Suburban General wasn't much better, but its maternity 
ward was open and it was therefore the closest hospital with a functional 
maternity ward. Both hospitals would change their names repeatedly over the 
years in a flimsy attempt to recover their reputation. 


It was at this juncture that the infant was bestowed, for the first time, with 
aname. The infant's first and middle name would both be taken from Tamara's 
father; the middle name happening to coincide with Richard's own given name. 
It was agreed that this name choice was suitable in multiple dimensions; like a 
double entendre of sorts. 


At first, Richard's mother kept in close touch with Gloria and would ask to 
visit the baby on a weekly basis despite her religious qualms about the situation. 
Her son was no longer in a relationship with Gloria's daughter, but she had at 
least a passing interest in maintaining some sort of relationship with young 
David. After a few of these visits, however, Gloria decided that given her own 
plans to legally adopt young David from her own daughter, she wanted to take 
the opportunity to eliminate from young David's life anyone whose presence 
might "confuse" him or undermine her own authority. Having Richard's mother 
in the picture, Gloria claimed, would require too much explanation and it would 
be simpler if Richard's mother would simply stop visiting. 


At this point, the child's paternal grandmother decided that she would not 
try to force herself on Gloria and that from that point forth, in her mind and in 
her husband's mind, Richard's relationship with Tamara would be considered 
never to have occurred and young David to be a non-person. 


Sometime in 1991 


"I want your whore daughter out of my house. Enough is enough." "Gloria, 
I really don't think that-" "I want her out of here. We adopted her first bastard 
and we did all of the legwork finding Fran and Jay to take another one off of our 
hands. We sold our house, Dave. We sold our house and we're renting again like 
common trash. We used to have an in-ground pool!" She said. You might get 
the impression from these words that they were conveyed in a haughty, 
aristocratic fashion. Gloria was neither haughty nor aristocratic and she lacked 


the composure to be read as such. These words were said in a way that was 
closer to the way one of Clint Eastwood's characters might have spoken if they 
lacked his usual collected demeanor. As she said these words, she said them 
with such causticity that it was a wonder that her throat wasn't burned by her 
own acidic saliva. She uttered the words as the survivor of a murder victim 
might when confronting their family member's killer during a sentencing 
hearing. In her mind, her own victimhood was, regardless of the nature of the 
insult, on-par with such dramatic circumstance. A great deal of emphasis was 
placed on the word, "you," any time it was used, stretching it out to buy time to 
think of pejorative adjectives for the object of her ire. As in many of her other 
fits of rage, she engaged in her habit of grimacing during portions of the marital 
dispute and simultaneously holding her right palm about two feet from the right 
side of her face and making a waving gesture toward the right side of her face. 
One could almost imagine that she believed that invisible LASER beams might 
exude from her fingertips and travel in the direction of the object of her rage, her 
fingers continually gyrating in the direction of my father as she continued 
making the waving motion. If you can conjure the image of an old woman 
wagging her finger at someone, this seemed to be a distant cousin to that cliché, 
save that it was done with the whole hand and whilst making the face of 
someone straining to open a jar of sauce. 


"She's your daughter, too-" My father began to petition Gloria to 
reconsider, but was quickly interrupted. "She isn't my daughter, not after what 
she did. She humiliated us. You should be humiliated but you are an unfeeling 
dog." She said as she struck him three times upon the head with the heel of her 
hand. 


"I had to take a job and we had to move into this dump. Tell Tami that she 
can shack up with her latest Jay but she won't be staying here anymore. She 
doesn't want to work, she wants to run the streets. She also isn't taking David 
with her. David stays here. She signed him over last year and he's ours now. 
You tell her." 


Dave and Gloria's daughter had briefly found work as a bank teller; a job 
featuring a family health insurance benefit that would have been useful given the 
fact that she had a two-year-old son. When this job lasted for a mere six weeks, 
it became clear that the additional expenses implied by having an unemployed 
22-year-old daughter and her infant would exceed the family's means. A 
reasonably nice, bordering on bucolic suburban home that they had been 
mortgaging for only about a year needed to be sold and, yes, the family needed 
to move into a cheaper rental devoid of an in-ground pool just a half-mile away. 


Gloria had taken a job at Easter Seals, which provided low-cost daycare to 
children with various disabilities, the most frequently seen at Easter Seals being 
autism. This job was part-time; only a few days per week for five hours per day. 
With Tami out of the picture, there was one less mouth to feed and the additional 
income from Gloria's new job was enough to make ends meet. It was working at 
Easter Seals where Gloria met JoAnn, a woman who said she'd been working for 


Faster Seals for seven years. Gloria made a habit of venting to others about her 
personal financial struggles and it was as a result of this that JoAnn identified 
Gloria as someone who might be recruited. 


"Gloria, if you're looking to make some extra money beyond what Easter 
Seals is paying you, I know of something that might help." JoAnn suggested. 
"Oh?" Gloria said, her eyes now widened. "Is your son a client here? Does he 
have autism?" "Heavens no," Gloria responded, "by the grace of God there isn't a 
thing wrong with him." She continued. "Oh, he doesn't have autism? That's no 
problem. I am not really supposed to tell anyone else about this, but there is a 
program in which children, regardless of whether they have autism, can be 
enrolled in a clinical study and you would receive $200 per month for the 
duration of the study. It would require only one visit to their offices in Virginia; 
two at the most." Gloria was visibly taken aback by JoAnn's suggestion of driving 
such a great distance. "Virginia, well that's a long drive for-" JoAnn interrupted. 
"Don't worry, the follow-ups can be done at home and they guarantee at least six 
months of payments as long as you continue participating. It may go for as long 
as 12 months, but six is what they can guarantee. Let me at least give you the 
phone number." 


Gloria feigned extreme skepticism at this suggestion, but seemed more 
concerned about the reliability of the family automobile and its ability to make 
the trip to Virginia than about the well-being of her son. "What kind of a study is 
it?" Gloria asked. "It's different each time, so I wouldn't be able to tell you. The 
people in Virginia would be able to give you more information, but to be honest 
with you, they won't tell you very much over the phone. It may have something 
to do with testing the safety of video tapes for children, something to do with 
epilepsy..." "Well my son doesn't have epilepsy-" "Don't worry about it, that 
doesn't make any difference. It's something to think about Gloria, if you are 
really struggling that much." JoAnn explained. "Alright, I'll think about it." 
Gloria responded, taking a slip of paper from JoAnn that had been used as a 
grocery list on one side and upon which she had jotted the number on the 
opposing side. 


What Gloria did not realize was that JoAnn had taken a position at Easter 
Seals exclusively in order to gain access to families that were facing the 
simultaneous challenges of raising a child with disabilities and living paycheck to 
paycheck. JoAnn was, in addition to receiving a salary from Easter Seals, 
receiving one from the Defense Intelligence Agency, which had for years been 
running experiments involving telepathy but had, in 1986, branched out into 
including toddlers in certain experiments. Easter Seals made the perfect venue 
for the recruitment of children into their programs given that any behavioral 
problems caused by the experiments could be attributed to whichever pre- 
existing neurological disorder the children may have had. Whereas most parents 
would never consent to enrolling their child in a potentially dangerous 
experiment, a desperate parent might if they could be made to believe that there 
was no risk of harm coming to their child(ren.) Easter Seals sat at the 
crossroads, as it were, of financial desperation and budding neuro-developmental 


disorders that could serve as a mask for the after-effects of unethical 
experiments. 


Gloria, despite her outward skepticism, did as JoAnn suggested and called 
the phone number, which required dialing the 703 area code. A friendly woman 
answered the phone and my mother explained about how she had been given the 
number and wanted to enroll her son in a study and heard that the compensation 
was $200 per month. The woman on the phone confirmed that, yes, they did 
have openings for a study and that the compensation was $210 per month plus 
travel expenses. The first instalment would be paid, the woman explained, as 
soon as the induction session was complete, which required about three hours of 
the family's time and would only involve sequestering the child for about 90 
minutes. 


Gloria made these arrangements without the prior consultation of her 
husband, but secured his assent to my enrollment after his return from work on 
the day in question. "I found a place that is going to pay us $210 per month for 
six months to show David video tapes. We have to drive to Arlington one time 
and they will send us home with a tape and a log book as well as the name and 
number of another study participant that will have to come over to our house." 
She explained to her husband. 


"Gloria, that is a long way to drive-" "Dave, I don't want to hear it. This is 
going to put food on the table and if it weren't for your whore, we wouldn't need 
the money. We'll go on Wednesday and leave early in the morning. The woman 
on the phone suggested a mall down there where we can do some shopping 
before we drive back." "Okay, Gloria, but don't they have anything available on 
the weekend? I have work." "I already asked and no, they have nothing on the 
weekend. You are going to call out of work that day. This is for our family." 
“Whatever you say." "Yes, it is whatever I say, and I don't want to hear anything 
else about it." 


Dave, Gloria, and David arrived with Gloria pushing a stroller unpacked 
from the trunk of the family's black 1983 Mercury Grand Marquis at 4100 North 
Fairfax, a commercial office space with dozens of offices leased by dozens of 
generically-named corporate clients, one of which was the entity with which the 
three would be dealing that day. Nearly any time my mother said my father's or 
my own name, she would scream it in the penetrating tone of a banshee, as if she 
had fallen to the bottom of a well and was in dire need of assistance; regardless 
of the mundanity of the reason for her request for attention. "Dave! We're 
looking for Heron Communications. Keep your eyes peeled for a sign, don't just 
fart around like you always do. I have to urinate. Daaaaave." She said. "I heard 
you, Gloria." Gloria impressed upon him the need to make haste and the two 
quickly found the lobby's restrooms prior to finding Heron's offices. "David 
needs to be changed." 


Heron Communications' office space was sparsely decorated with hanging 
wall art featuring one of their logos: An illustration of a bright red high-top 


tennis shoe in duo-chromatic relief against a white background, with the name, 
"HI-TOPS" written below this image. The trio didn't have to wait long before a 
man wearing a business suit came from around a corner to greet them after 
checking in with a receptionist. The man identified himself as Michael Gallagher, 
Heron's Director of Product Safety. 


"If you'll follow me, we'll get some basic demographic information from you 
and ask you some routine medical questions about your son. It's all fairly 
boilerplate stuff. Once that's complete, we'll talk about why we're here. Right 
this way." 


About 15 minutes after entering one of the offices in the Heron 
Communications suite, after a seemingly never-ending series of questions, Mr. 
Gallagher announced that it was time to discuss the study, itself. Before he could 
begin, Gloria wasted no time asking, "You're not going to give my son seizures 
are you?" "I don't know what you may have heard about this study. It's true that 
our function is to ensure product safety, however, safeguarding against strobe 
effects in our home media products is not the focus of this particular study. We 
are conducting a study to look into possible behavioral effects of the music 
featured in our videos upon children in our target demographic. Heron 
Communications makes affordable home media publications, namely VHS videos 
meant for consumption by children aged 1-3 years and we have regrettably 
received some negative feedback about our products. Some consumers have 
reported that some of our original music causes children to become intractably 
hysterical. Whereas you or I may not have an emotional reaction to the music, 
we believe that children may respond very differently to music than an adult 
might. Not all children experience ill-effects from the songs and my company is 
very interested in figuring out why it is that some children are having this 
reaction and others are not. We don't want to recall our existing products and 
would like to use this study to establish, once and for all, the safety of HI-TOPS 
videos." 


"So you just want to play music in front of my son?" Gloria asked. "Well 
that's pretty much the long and the short of it. Your son would be sequestered 
for a maximum of 90 minutes and unfortunately, you will not be able to be 
present for the study since it is being conducted under controlled conditions. 
We'll give him toys to play with and introduce him to another boy who is a study 
participant. They'll play with the toys and at a certain point, one of our 
employees will go into the play area and put the tape on. The tape is about thirty 
minutes long and in the case of this study, is simply a video of a young woman 
strumming a guitar and singing children's songs to kids gathered around her ina 
circle. The songs that seem to cause the most trouble are toward the end of the 
tape. If your son does have difficulty after watching the tape, the extra time will 
allow us to calm him down and interview him to determine what was going 
through his mind at the moment he became hysterical, if that happens at all." 


"I don't want my son to be upset that way!" Gloria objected, in a whiny 
voice that seemed to imply she, herself, was on the verge of tears. "If your son is 


not one of the affected children, that's okay. You'll still be compensated, of 
course. The entire point of this is to prove that our products are safe, nothing 
more." He said, subtly reminding her of the financial reward associated with 
leaving her child alone in a room with strangers for 90 minutes. "Well, that 
sounds like it might be okay. We're doing this to help him." She replied. "So... 
are we gonna be okay, mom?" He asked, pushing a box of tissues across the 
table, looking to seal the deal. "Dave, I don't like people talking to me that way. 
I'm not Ais mother." A few light chuckles came about from Gloria, herself, before 
she finished uttering the phrase. "Yes, I guess so." Gloria responded with tears 
welling up as her husband and Mr. Gallagher shared in the unintentional 
jocularity of her statement. 


"Excellent. We have your personal information and, of course, much of this 
study, for your convenience, will be done at your home in... Towamencin, 
Pennsylvania, am I pronouncing that correctly? It will be done in your 
Towamencin home after today's session from which point you would be 
responsible for logging and self-reporting any effects from our products. I will 
walk you over to the playroom and you can take a look around and if you feel 
uncomfortable at any point, we can stop the process. We have a grown-up 
waiting area for you with a television, magazines, coffee, and snacks and it'll be 
90 minutes at the very most. You'll then pick up your first check from the 
reception desk on the way out." 


The three walked out of the office and further down the hallway, greeted 
before entering the playroom by a woman who asked Mr. Gallagher if we were 
the Barnhouses. Barely audible from within the room, an unseen male voice 
queried, "Barbara, another one for the music treatment?" I suppose that no one 
found this odd because we nonetheless proceeded to follow Barbara into the so- 
called playroom, which was, in actuality, a series of rooms behind two-way 
mirrors. "Isn't that a soundproof door?" My father asked, noticing special 
gaskets on the door jambs and having seen such rooms before. "Actually, yes, I 
think it is," responded Barbara, "These rooms are used for a variety of scientific 
studies some of which require soundproofing." 


After Barbara finished showing my parents around, she invited them to 
leave the stroller and myself along with it that I might, "go play." I eagerly 
approved of her invitation to check out some new toys and to meet a new friend. 
A room with a TV upon a cart and a fairly impressive array of toys was revealed. 
The toys were on a series of wheeled, three-tier metal carts painted crimson 
featuring some chips missing from the coat and a fair bit of fading of the paint. 
Perhaps this cart had been used outdoors at some point in its history given that 
the paint was sufficiently faded that it created the appearance of purple 
splotches. A boy named Terrence was already in the room and had already 
picked out a toy. We were given instructions to play with one toy at a time and 
settle upon a favorite as the carts would be removed at a certain point in this 
exercise. We were told that we should talk a bit and get to know each other and 
we proceeded on that basis for about 15 minutes. 


Barbara then entered the room and inserted a tape into the VCR without 
saying a word. What began playing on the video wasn't very interesting; just 
some boring lady singing some boring music. None of the songs were any I was 
familiar with. None were classic nursery rhymes or children's songs but rather 
original, invented music. At a certain point after the carts of toys were removed, 
Terrence was moved into another, presumably identical room and was allowed to 
bring his toy with him. That room had an identical television playing a copy of 
the same tape that was started at the same moment as the one in the first room. 
Although nothing was wrong at this point, per se, something was unnerving 
about the sudden emptiness of the room. All that was left was my toy and a 
television playing something that held no interest forme. The way that Terrence 
had been moved and the way the toys had been moved was purposeful, yet I 
could not divine the purpose. Perhaps that was what I found most unnerving of 
all. 


A short time later, with the video still playing, an angry-looking bearded 
man I had never before seen entered the room and positioned himself directly in 
my line of sight. "We had to take your toys away because you were bad. You 
hurt people!" He shouted. "The whole world is coming to an end and it's 
because of you. The world is ending! The world is ending! The world is ending! 
It's ending because you were bad!" I protested that I was a good boy and that I 
didn't do anything wrong. "You are bad and people are dying and it's your fault. 
You don't deserve to ever have a toy again!" The bearded man took the toy and, 
with his full might, threw it to the floor, causing pieces of it to fly off as shrapnel, 
generating an intense snap generated by cracking plastic. He then began 
jumping up and down upon it, breaking it into even more pieces. After about a 
minute of this, he stopped jumping up and down on the toy and walked over, 
calm as a cucumber, to the remote control on the TV cart and used it to turn the 
volume of the music louder before silently leaving the room, taking most of the 
broken pieces of the toy with him and locking the door behind him. 


I was as hysterical as I had ever been in my life. I was left to cry for five 
full minutes before Mr. Gallagher entered the room. I told him that I wanted my 
mommy. He rewound the tape to the point at which it was when the traumatic 
incident began, causing my hysterics to re-intensify. He told me that if I wanted 
it to stop, I had to take the bad feelings inside of myself and "push" them into 
Terrence, who was oblivious to what was going on in my "playroom" and was 
calmly playing with his toy in another soundproof room. The tape was re-wound 
by way of another remote control pointed at the set through the observation 
window so as to re-play this song several times over a period of about 20 minutes 
during which I never ceased my hysterics. Eventually, I began to consider what 
Mr. Gallagher had said about being able to find relief from what I was feeling by 
offloading my emotions into Terrence; something made possible only by a 
connection we established during our time in the same room together. Without 
realizing it, I purchased relief at the expense of this boy that I didn't even know. 
Eventually, I realized I wasn't crying at all anymore and that I was feeling better. 
I realized that so long as I kept reminding myself to push the feelings into the 
boy in the other room, I could gain near-full control over my emotions again. At 


this point, Mr. Gallagher returned and stopped the music. He gave me an intact 
toy identical to the one that was destroyed and told me that I had done well; very 
well. He led me into another area in which I was allowed to play until it was 
clear that I wouldn't start crying again, although I apparently started and 
stopped crying a number of times even while in this area; a typical after-effect of 
the music treatment. I was not allowed to keep this replacement toy, however, 
which only caused me to become upset again at around the time when I was re- 
introduced to my parents at the end of our visit. 


Upon being reunited with my parents, the first thing my mother asked me 
was whether I "had fun playing with Terry." I didn't know whether to be more 
enraged by her ignorance to the terror I had been subjected to and the implied 
abdication of her parental responsibility to protect me, or to her reference to 
Terrence as Terry, or her ignorance to the fact that I barely got to play with 
Terrence at all. It seemed simpler to focus on the more trivial of the sources of 
rage and thus, in my best two-year-olds’ dialect of the English language, I stated, 
"His name was Terrence, stop calling him Terry." My mother responded with, 
"Terry is short for Terrence, David." "You're making that up." I retorted. This 
semantical argument rooted in my own ignorance to English nicknames allowed 
me to take my mind off of what had transpired in the soundproof room. 


By the time we left 4100 North Fairfax, I was no longer crying and was 
soothed by promises of getting to see something called the Ballston Mall. 
Terrence, on the other hand, would never be the same again despite the fact that 
no one had broken his toy. As we made our drive to the mall, unbeknownst to us, 
Mr. Gallagher added a batch of documents to a folder marked with the words 
COPPER MOUNTAIN, returned the folder to a filing cabinet and closed the 
cabinet. 


Upon the console of our 1983 Mercury for the duration of our drive home 
that day was a VHS tape the sleeve of which was marked with the title, "Baby 
Songs" in pink letters against a white background. It would go on to finda 
permanent home on a bookshelf in our living room and follow us through each of 
a series of moves over the years. My trip to the mall that day stood in stark 
contrast to my experience just an hour prior and became a happy memory; happy 
enough that I repeatedly asked over the ensuing years if I could return to the 
Ballston Mall, which I referred to, as a toddler, as the "ball mall," both because of 
my inability to pronounce "Ballston" and because the mall was adorned with 
colored balls both in the form of two-dimensional multi-colored circles attached 
to the outside of its covered pedestrian bridge as well a three-dimensional post- 
modern art version of the same basic theme; brightly colored spheres of primary 
colors; located near the center of the mall. 


The musical accompaniment to our happy time in the mall included such 
songs as Jane Child's "Don't Wanna Fall in Love." My mother used her $210 
check to purchase, amongst other things, a diamond-shaped glass vessel of 
perfume and a pair of women's windbreaker jackets, one of which was 
prominently adorned with the same diamond shape on the back of the jacket as 


was featured on the perfume bottle. She never wore that particular perfume 
more than once or twice because she decided she didn't enjoy the aroma. 


Sometime in 1993 


Whenever I would ask about the "ball mall," my mother would respond that 
it was unlikely we would return to it because it was a long way away. By the time 
I became old enough to form permanent memories of so much as asking about 
this mall, we had relocated to Levittown, Pennsylvania; a city just as far away 
from Arlington as Towamencin had been. My mother explained that the 
Neshaminy and Oxford Valley malls were malls in our local area and that we 
could visit those at any time, but that we would not be visiting the "ball mall" 
again. Hoping that I would forget this place entirely, my mother was, from that 
point forth, careful refer to Ballston as "Fallston" when conversing about the 
topic with my father. Fallston was, incidentally, a different city entirely, located 
in Maryland; a one-stoplight town in which we had briefly stopped to relieve 
ourselves on the way to the Ballston section of Arlington, VA. My mother 
suggested that perhaps I was thinking of a different mall, such as the 
Montgomery Mall, which was our local mall during our time in Towamencin. I 
knew that I was not mistaken, but my mother would, after this point, never again 
acknowledge the Ballston Mall or the trip we had taken there. 


September 1993 


Another memory that my mother worked hard to make me forget, aside 
from the latent memory of the sporadic presence of a biological mother for the 
first two years of my life, was the memory of my first week of pre-school. 
Beginning in September of 1993, I was enrolled in a local pre-school at which I 
enjoyed attending. 


My parents and I were the very first arrivals on the first day and 
consequently, I was invited to play with the toys for what amounted to about 30 
minutes as we waited for the full student body to arrive. My parents made small- 
talk with the teacher and eventually left, waving goodbye. I continued playing 
with a puzzle as the other students arrived, one at a time, with each set of 
parents lingering for varying lengths of time depending upon how long they 
cared to do so. I do not believe that the fitness of parents can be judged 
accurately according to the length of time they linger when dropping their child 
off for their first day of school given that my parents lingered for longer than 
virtually any other pair. 


With the student body assembled and everyone accounted for, the teacher 
prompted me to join the group in the reading circle. I was contented to continue 
playing by myself in the corner with the puzzles. I pretended not to hear the 
teacher and hoped she would leave me alone. After being prompted a second 
time, I acquiesced to her instructions and joined the group. It was on the basis 
of this single instance of reluctance to join the group, alone, that she decided to 
make a note about me, the essence of which was related to my mother by 


telephone after a full week of my attendance. This teacher had made notes ona 
number of students that parents could receive a progress report to let them 
know how their child was adjusting as of the end of the first week. 


I must have caught the tail end of this progress report as I can recall my 
mother shouting at a woman on the phone about how her son didn't have autism. 
I remember asking my mother what autism was with her responding by claiming 
not to know what it was. Shortly after this conversation, my mother informed me 
that she was pulling me out of the pre-school because she "didn't want me being 
instructed by a wacko who is trying to get [me] marked for life as a degenerate." 


All the woman did in the course of this phone conversation, in actuality, 
was to pose the question as to whether my mother had ever had me evaluated for 
autism. Beyond this, she had nothing but nice things to say about me. My 
mother's ego had been bruised and it couldn't stand up to even the most 
delicately phrased criticism. 


Although I enjoyed this first pre-school, I cannot remember its name. The 
photos taken prior to my first day at the previous pre-school never made it into 
the family photo album and the film roll, I can only assume, was either never 
developed or the photos were destroyed shortly after development. The last 
thing my mother would have wanted was for me to have access to a reminder of 
what she had done. I was so upset by my mother's decision to pull me out of the 
pre-school that I went into the family photo album and tore asunder a 
photograph taken by my father of my mother and I standing before our Levittown 
home prior to my departure for my first day at a different pre-school a week 
later. Although I ripped the photo in half, I returned it to its protective sleeve in 
the photo album where it remained for decades, my mother never being able to 
figure out when and under what circumstance it was torn. In the case of that 
second pre-school, I was reluctant to attend only because I wanted to continue 
attending the school at which I had already been attending for a week and with 
which I had no qualms. During a dispute with my mother concerning this matter, 
I was somehow able to conjure a memory, later completely forgotten, that Gloria 
was not my real mother. In response to my vocalization of this newly found 
cognizance that my mother was an impostor, despite it coming from a child of 
four years of age and despite it being the truth, my mother responded by 
discarding the contents of a freshly microwaved cup of steaming hot Red Rose 
tea upon my torso with a flick of her forearm. 


Our family pediatrician was kind enough to advise Gloria, who had called 
him after this incident to inform him that I had been burned after "pulling a cup 
of hot tea down upon [myself] from the kitchen table," that I should be brought 
to him rather than to an emergency department given that going to a hospital 
would likely result in a Social Services investigation. She would repeatedly brag 
about this incident over the years and how she shrewdly avoided any 
consequence for her actions. 


Before leaving for my first day at the second of two pre-schools in a week, 
my mother asked me what I would give her in exchange for a basket of hugs. 
Although I knew that the expected response was, "A basket of kisses," I remained 
mum as I got into the car with my father, much to her dismay. 


Sometime in 1996 


Bored and looking for something to do, at the age of seven, I perused our 
bookshelf, more than half of which was dedicated to VHS tapes, nearly all of 
which were not commercially-purchased titles but were, rather, recordings from 
television of movies that had been aired and recorded upon blank tapes featuring 
hand-written notes in red or black ink upon labels affixed to the sides of the 
tapes describing their contents. 


Of the titles that were not recorded using our own VCR, there were merely 
three out of dozens: Toy Story; which I had seen many times; Snow White; which 
bore no interest for me; and Baby Songs; which, given that it was ostensibly "for 
babies" was something which I had not previously gone out of my way to 
investigate. Another reason for this was because I was not tall enough to reach 
the middle-tier of the bookshelf on which the tapes in question were stored and I 
had, at the age of seven, begun to climb upon furniture in order to extend my 
reach. Given that I was bored and given that this tape was one that was newly 
within my reach, I decided to pop Baby Songs into the VCR to satisfy my 
curiosity. If I had ever seen its contents, I had no recollection of it. 


I remember being emotionally jarred by the appearance of the vertically- 
elongated HI-TOPS Video logo which seemed to hover silently on the screen for 
longer than was necessary. Imperfections in the tape produced a slight buzzing 
noise typical to VHS tapes, particularly during the 'tracking' process performed 
by VCRs shortly after a tape begins playing. This buzzing reduced to a barely 
audible hum that only added to the emotional impact of the appearance of the 
logo. The logo, nothing more than an innocuous illustration of a sneaker, seemed 
to stare at me through the glass of the ColorTrak console television. The 
irrational notion entered my mind that this image of a sneaker might try to harm 
me. 


Mercifully, the image faded and the general content of the tape began to 
play, which featured a group of children gathering around a woman with a guitar. 
Shortly thereafter, a series of children's songs were sung by the woman, with the 
children in the video joining in to sing with her starting with the second verse of 
each song. It was this way with each of the songs, with the woman singing 
acapella for the first verse and the children somehow knowing all of the words to 
the subsequent verses and joining in for verses #2 and #3. Although this tape 
held no special interest for me, I allowed it to continue playing, given my 
boredom. Toward the end of the tape, I began to cry. This wasn't the sort of 
crying that might result from the perception that a piece of music is beautiful, 
nor tears of joy, nor an allergic reaction. As the music continued to play, I was 
completely overwhelmed by the emotion of hysteria, with no possible trigger for 


it being present other than the music. I was intelligent enough to surmise that 
the music was somehow the cause of my emotional state and I silently rose from 
my place upon the oval area rug of our den, moving methodically, at first, given 
the shock I was experiencing, but once I had managed to get to the eject button 
on the VCR to make the experience stop, was moving with a sense of purpose 
much in the same way a person might if they realized they had walked in ona 
home invasion. The music stopped playing and the tape slowly emerged from the 
machine. Before the ejection process could even be completed, I had sped out of 
the room and into the adjacent kitchen from whence I watched from a distance 
for the better part of 30 seconds, observing the blue "input" screen that 
indicated that there was no active input from any tape playing in the VCR. I was 
in such a state that even the harmless blue screen seemed potentially dangerous. 
I knew that I had been harmed by an intangible projection of sound coming from 
the television and I reacted to it no differently than the way someone might react 
to a wild animal just after being mauled. In this case, the television was that 
animal, as irrational as I knew that notion to be. 


I re-entered the den and before I did anything else, tuned the television 
back to "cable" in order to stop the television from displaying the blue screen. I 
then collected the tape, returned it to its sleeve and placed it back upon the 
bookshelf. I found my composure and thanked my lucky stars that my mother 
had not seen me crying. I was embarrassed, not so much because I had been 
crying, but because I had been crying without a rational basis for doing so. 


After two weeks went by, I found the courage to play the tape again and 
performed an experiment of my own. I skipped to the song that caused the 
hysteria and played it straightaway. Predictably, I began to have a similar 
emotional reaction and, with even greater rapidity than on the previous occasion, 
ejected the tape, thereby preventing a reaction of the extreme nature 
experienced two weeks prior. On this occasion, I made note of what was going 
through my mind as this emotional cascade transpired. I found that I was able to 
more easily access memories, both real and imagined, of "sad concepts;" such as 
losing a toy; and found that I could choose to focus on these sad things in order 
to become even more intensely sad if I chose to do so. The more that I focused 
on the newly accessible "sad" concepts, the worse my condition became. With 
the cessation of the music, my emotional state quickly returned to one of 
equanimity. Intrigued by what I had experienced, I neither disposed of nor did I 
ever again play the Baby Songs VHS tape. 


Chapter 1: 
Late February, 2000 


I had never met a priest in person before, but Father Dan was scheduled to 
personally visit our humble home later that day. Going to a Catholic school was 
to be a new beginning and provide a sort of refuge that I sorely needed after a 
series of harrowing and deeply unfair mistreatments at my local public school at 
which I had only been in attendance for about a year and a half. Due to my 


mother's wanderlust, this new school was to be the fifth I was to attend in as 
many years. This transfer, however, was different from the others. The others 
had been attributable to the family's relocating. 


The 5th grade at Fort Washington Elementary School consisted of five 
grades, each of which had supposedly bespoke curricula tailored to the level of 
ability of students as assessed by an evaluation performed annually in order to 
gauge the aptitude of students in various areas. This school's mathematics 
placements were handled discretely from Homeroom placements with 
Homeroom being where all other subjects were taught. 


One day in March of 2000, I cannot remember the exact date, I came home 
from school and insistently informed my mother that I would never again be 
returning to the Fort Washington Elementary School. That school's name, 
abbreviated FWES, was always, in my mind, pronounced "fews," for some 
strange reason. The short explanation for why it was that this came to pass is 
that when the faculty of an institution use their power to aid and abet bullies in 
their quest to create misery rather than interdicting that activity, it's time to 
high-tail it out of there. My mother asked me for a more detailed explanation of 
what had transpired that day and, let's just say that I had better luck explaining 
it to her than to my mathematics teacher. 


Although I had been treated horribly for much of my time there, the 
situation became untenable after my math teacher, a slovenly pig by the name of 
Gary Hite decided that I should suffer the indefinite revocation of my recess 
"privileges," at least until I wrote a letter of apology to a nameless student that I 
had supposedly harmed through "unsportsmanlike behavior." What does a 
mathematics teacher have to do with sports? I have spent a great deal of time 
asking myself the same question. 


Mr. Hite often didn't "feel like" teaching his students math and would 
oftentimes rush through lessons in half the allotted time that he might spend half 
the period playing computer pool on a well-known website called 
“candystand.com." When spending half the period playing computer pool was no 
longer sufficiently indolent for his sensibilities, he decided that he would poll the 
class and ask them if they felt as though they understood long division when the 
class was just one-third of the way through this chapter of its textbooks. Before 
taking the poll, he stated that if everyone understood long division, we could go 
to gym in lieu of learning long division for the remainder of the month. Ifa 
single student did not understand, he stipulated, we could not enjoy daily gym 
periods in which we could play dodgeball each and every day. Having laid such 
biasing psychological groundwork as would be more than sufficient to make a 
political pollster puke, Mr. Hite only then queried, "Does anyone here not 
understand any of the concepts of long division I have spelled out on this chalk 
board?" he then asked. "If so, raise your hand." As if he hadn't already laid it on 
thick, he reiterated to the class once again, "If a single one of you raises your 
hand, we will not be going to gym!" 


Not a single hand shot up into the air. 


"Very well. Everyone line up at the door single-file. If you're last in line, 
please turn off the lights on your way out." 


This pattern of going to gym instead of studying mathematics during 
second period continued on for a couple of weeks before our long division exams 
were administered. In the middle of an assembly being held in the school's 
multi-purpose room, Mr. Hite pulled me out of the audience of the language arts- 
themed assembly in order to inform me that I had failed my long division exam. 
He flashed the graded test before my eyes for long enough for me to see that it 
featured the number "53" written in red ink within a circle and with the phrase, 
“What happened?" written beneath in the same red ink. For the first time in my 
life, I had failed a test. I had never struggled with mathematics before, but for 
some strange reason, myself and a number of other students in Mr. Hite's class 
were suddenly failing mathematics. So many failed, in fact, that he felt the need 
to interrupt those students’ language arts lesson in order to have a brief 
discussion with them about their failed long division tests in order to get all of 
these meetings out of the way. 


These "bonus" Physical Education classes were oftentimes prefaced with 
Mr. Hite referring to the games as "grudge matches," placing groupings of 
popular students on opposing teams, encouraging spectating students to choose 
sides and encouraging the students to hoot and holler, cheer and boo. I was, 
alas, not one of the popular students. I was so unpopular, in fact, that when, 
despite the great din created by the students seated alongside me on the 
bleachers at the head of the gymnasium, at a certain point during one of these 
dodgeball games in which two popular students on opposing teams had become 
the final two players not gotten, "out" and with nearly a dozen students actively 
and loudly saying, "boo," when I made a single utterance of the word, "boo" so as 
to try to join in on this fun, despite the fact that it was nearly under the sound of 
my own breath, a student sitting next to me who decided that I he didn't like me 
looked over at me from my immediate right and said, "Shut up, Barnhouse, you 
have no right to speak. Shut up. Iam going to get you in trouble." 


After the conclusion of our "math class," that day, was lunch period. After 
that was recess. A few minutes after the outset of recess period, Gary Hite 
stepped out onto the playground after emerging from the rear exit of his 
classroom: A chrome-framed glass door that provided direct access to the paved 
section of FWES's sizable grounds. He called out to me, saying, "David, would 
you come into my classroom please, I'd like to have a word with you." 


Upon entering his classroom and with my eyes still adjusting to the relative 
darkness, I noticed that there were nine students lined up, shoulder-to-shoulder, 
five of them to the right of his desk and four to the left with a gap the size ofa 
300-pound man separating the two groupings. Mr. Hite placed himself in the 
middle of the two clusters and posed me with the following question: "Did you 
boo the students playing dodgeball in the gym today?" I denied this given the 


prosecutorial nature of the question asked and the posture of the nine bullies as 
well as the teacher. The students in the classroom, I quickly discovered, were 
standing there for no purpose other than to lend a flimsy sort of credence (one 
based upon numbers) to the tattle told by the lead bully. He had enlisted eight 
other students, toadies of his, in order to "get me in trouble" for joining in on an 
activity that was wholly endorsed by Gary Hite as it was transpiring. Given this, 
there was no possibility that this animal was going to give me a fair hearing. I 
attempted to explain what had happened in context and the nine students 
continued to shout me down, with Mr. Hite then interrupting my attempts to 
explain myself and telling me that I was not allowed to speak further on my own 
behalf. He then informed me, in front of the other students, that my punishment 
would be the loss of recess privileges for the remainder of the week provided 
that I wrote a letter of apology for "my behavior" and for the rest of the school- 
year if I refused to write the letter. The students in the room began laughing and 
pointing at me prior to leaving the room, betraying the falsehood of their claims 
and malicious intent in making their claim; a fact ignored entirely by the slob 
who stood before me. This shouldn't have surprised me, but it did. Mr. Hite then 
walked me over to the classroom of another of the 5th grade teachers, Mr. 
Parsons, where I was expected to spend this and subsequent recess periods 
writing this proposed letter of apology. 


At this juncture, I decided that I would not be writing a letter of apology 
given that I had hurt no one's feelings except for a bully's and that I deserved to 
have the same time in the fresh air as any other student. If this school would 
infringe on that basic right and couldn't see through a manipulative ploy by a 
bully and his followers, I didn't need to be in that school. Ifa school, any school, 
employs a mathematics teacher who promises pizza parties to students "if they 
make it at least halfway to the end of the textbook before the end of the year" by 
way of skipping over crucial lessons and skipping some instructional periods 
entirely, no one ought to be enrolled in such a school. The "kid" in me couldn't 
stand the idea of losing my recess privileges, but the outrage of what had 
transpired had so much dimension beyond the simple loss of recess that the 
dismay I experienced as a 10-year-old could never have been a sufficient retort to 
the crime committed by this so-called teacher. I wasn't old enough to understand 
that a teacher skipping class entirely in order to take us to play dodgeball was so 
grossly unprofessional that if he were not a member of a teacher's union, he 
would have been out of a job long prior to this incident. I spent the remainder of 
that "recess detention" not writing the proposed letter and attended afternoon 
classes as per usual, fully cognizant that my time at Fort Washington had been 
brought to an end, for better or worse, come what may. 


Rather than protecting my right to a free, public education by filing suit 
against the school, my mother, although she agreed that I was in the right in this 
situation, decided that pulling me out of the school and putting me into a private 
school was the most expedient option. 


The 5th grade was nearly over and I remember questioning the necessity of 
being enrolled in any school at all, particularly given the impending end of the 


school-year. By the time I was to begin attending my new school, it would be just 
seven weeks until the end of the scholastic year. The suggestion of a Catholic 
school was my mother's. Only in retrospect did I recognize the arbitrary nature 
of her preference for Catholic school. She could have chosen a non- 
denominational Christian school, a Quaker school, or a Mennonite school. My 
familiarity with these other faiths was about on par with my familiarity with 
Catholicism. My parents attended Catholic mass, at most, twice per year and 
never struck me as being particularly serious about their involvement in the 
Church. Their involvement; I only learned two decades later; began as a result 
of a need for Catholic marriage counseling after being referred by a Catholic 
friend in the early 1980s. 


The meeting with Father Dan was preceded and followed by a panicky 
effort on the part of my mother to ensure that I was able to recite from memory 
the lengthy Nicene and Apostle's Creeds; a basic requirement for establishing 
that an individual converting to Catholicism is in earnest. During this conversion 
process, I discovered that I had somehow never been baptized; a fact that my 
mother conveniently attributed to what she considered excessively stringent 
requirements set by the Church, sc. their requirement that a set of "Godparents" 
in good standing with the church vouch for the newcomers. This, according to 
my mother, created such an impasse that in my nearly 11 years of life prior to 
that point, she was never able to arrange for my baptism. I, later in life, 
concluded that this was merely an excuse and that my parents did not consider 
my baptism to be a priority. As of March of 2000, however, I doubted little of 
what my mother told me. 


For someone who had moved so many times, I had seen relatively little of 
the country. Ours was a "zero vacation per year" family and the only family 
excursions we had taken prior to this point consisted of a pair of day trips to the 
beach at Point Pleasant, New Jersey; one just prior to the start of the 2nd grade 
and another just prior to the outset of the 5th grade. The only instance in which 
we had heretofore arranged for overnight lodging accommodations was at the 
outset of an eight-day stay at a motor lodge pursuant to an eviction two years 
prior to my initial involvement with Catholic schooling. That stay was for want of 
a per se home during that period and thus could not be erroneously mistaken by 
any right-minded person for a vacation. Each of our moves seemed to take us 
just far enough to carry us over school district boundaries and out of commuting 
distance of old haunts and old friends. 


No one was expecting me to recite verbatim the Catholic profession of faith 
that day. That pro forma meeting, which lasted no more than 10 minutes, 
required virtually nothing on my part other than my presence. My mother 
offered to Father Dan refreshments, all of which he declined. Father Dan was 
somewhat overweight and always wore Buddy Holly-style eyeglasses with their 
characteristic thick, black plastic frame. The time was mercifully occupied by 
grown-ups making small-talk; an art that I would not learn for many years. The 
meeting was the first of two steps to secure my enrollment at Ambler Catholic 
Elementary School. The next would be a meeting at the parish office across 


town adjacent to the St. Anthony of Padua Church on Forest Avenue with 
Monsignor McHenry. In truth, I could have failed to learn Catholic doctrine 
entirely and my attendance would have been welcomed with open arms so long 
as the Church received its tuition. 


In the meantime, I was enjoying a reprieve from scholastic duties that 
would ultimately be paid for with the experiences of the next three years. The 
mood was one of genuine optimism given that I already had a friend in 
attendance at the school, not to mention the fact that I viewed these changes in 
educational venue not merely as a means of getting away from a bad situation, 
but also as a potential opportunity to, perhaps, meet my future spouse. I knew 
from television that people often found love in school settings, but not generally 
at such an early age. I was possessed of a number of fallacious notions at that 
age, one of which was that people behaved more like quantum particles that 
mutually attract or repel rather than as sovereign entities concerned primarily 
with their own self-interest. So far as I was concerned, boys and girls were 
supposed to fall in love and that love could never be unrequited. I believed that 
good must triumph over evil, ideals must take precedent over practical reality 
and that the manner in which one is perceived by others couldn't be less 
relevant. 


Prior to starting at ACES, I received the Sacrament of Baptism; a 
sacrament ordinarily conferred upon children of a much younger age. Of the 
seven "Gifts of the Holy Spirit" featured in Catholic doctrine, my parents were 
implored, as is traditional during Catholic baptism ceremonies, to choose a 
single one of these gifts that they would like for God to bestow upon their child. 
My mother selected the gift of Wisdom; genuinely believing that, perhaps by 
magic, this demand would be acquiesced to by God. In retrospect, despite her 
frequent protestations that she was older (and therefore, wiser,) this selection 
could very well have been motivated by her own, painful awareness that it was a 
quality that she possessed in infinitesimal quantities. My mother valued wisdom 
in the way that a spendthrift values money. 


Chapter 2: 


I awoke on this day as I had on so many other occasions to one of my 
mother's episodes which manifested themselves as manic, obnoxious singing 
performed whilst standing over my bed in order to wake me up, the words 
essentially shouted: 


Good morning, good morning 
We've gabbed the whole night through 
Good morning, good morning, to you 


On the 19th of April, equipped with a backpack, school supplies, freshly cut 
hair that was, despite being freshly cut, much too long for my taste; a fact 
attributable to my mother's insistence upon not allowing me to select my own 
hair style and length; as well as an obnoxiously bright, red Phillies jacket with 


shiny sleeves, I stepped out of our family vehicle. At this time, we were driving a 
1988 Chevy Cavalier with faded red paint and a sagging suspension. In my 
entire childhood, I had encountered few friends or acquaintances with parents 
driving such old and poorly maintained automobiles. The money that might have 
gone toward a better automobile went instead toward a mother's home-shopping 
habit, as did the money that might have gone toward well-fitting clothing for 
myself. Virtually the only clothing I owned that fit properly was my new school 
uniform; a white polo shirt embroidered with the name of the school and a pair of 
heather-gray slacks purchased from the Flynn & O'Hara uniform store. Dress 
shoes and a belt were also required, as well as a gym uniform worn on Thursdays 
which consisted of navy-blue shorts or sweatpants and a navy-blue T-shirt or 
sweatshirt (depending upon season) featuring the school's emblem in white: A 
medieval knight riding upon a horse with the words "Ambler Catholic" above the 
knight and "Crusaders" beneath. For some reason, the boys' shorts were nearly 
knee-length but the girls' shorts were so short so as to be provocative in ways 
that didn't quite seem to align with what people think of when they think of a 
Catholic school. The school had only a single nun in a teaching position; all other 
teachers aside from the 4th grade teacher and the principal were lay-people. 
Sister Dorothy was a principal with whom I was only briefly acquainted as she 
would retire as of the end of this 5th grade year, leaving Sister Pauline, the 4th 
grade teacher, as the sole remaining member of the clergy in a teaching position. 
As I had attended 4th grade elsewhere, this meant that I would never be under 
the direct tutelage of a nun despite what would become three years of 
attendance at a Catholic school. 


The school building was a two-story brick cube built in 1962 that remained 
clean and functional despite its age. The rear parking lot for this humble 
building served as the only playground for students and it; stepping out of the 
family vehicle and seeing it for the first time; seemed entirely too small, even to 
someone of my age. An adult could traverse this parking lot, even in its widest 
dimension, in approximately 30 strides. This building was situated only feet 
away from St. Joseph's church, just to the left of which, from the perspective of 
one standing in that rear parking lot, was a multi-purpose building the upper 
part of which served as a lunchroom for the students, the lower part of which 
was never used by the school but which was used by the Boy Scouts and with an 
adjacent space in a separate building, also on the ground floor, used as a gym for 
the students. A few school dances were hosted in a multi-purpose room beneath 
the rectory. Just to the left of the entrance to that building were two single- 
vehicle garage stalls the doors of which were rarely seen open, but which I later 
learned were Father Dan's assigned parking spaces. On the occasions when he 
did not care to park in one of the garages, the available area for play at recess 
would be further mitigated by the need to keep our distance from his vehicle. 


I expected the belfry of the St. Joseph's church to feature actual bells, but 
shortly after starting at ACES learned that it featured only a speaker system for 
the purpose of broadcasting bell-like noises according to a handful of pre-defined 
patterns that were plainly audible from the classrooms; tunes that have long 
since been forgotten but would instantly be declared familiar if heard again. 


Amongst the tunes not forgotten include, "Christ the Lord Is Risen Today," and 
"Eternal Father, Strong to Save." The various tunes were played at specific times 
of day, every day, without fail. The timer governing this process would drift out 
of sync with the actual time and I would go on to make note of the discrepancies. 
When it would get a full three minutes out of sync, an error which would take 4-5 
months to accumulate, someone would adjust the timer to ensure that the bells 
would ring at precisely 8:45am, 12pm and 2:45pm. I cannot so much as recalla 
single instance in which the speaker system for the belfry was down for 
maintenance or a single day when the familiar chimes were not played. The use 
of speakers to replicate the function of a musical instrument, while perfectly 
appropriate in other contexts, seemed somehow inappropriate when placed on 
the roof of a church to play fragments of sacred hymns. This made the St. 
Joseph's church come off as chintzy rather than opulent. 


Making my way cautiously across the lot with its painted yellow "fire lane 
line" three feet from the wall of the school building and taking note of its 
perfunctory American flag hanging from a bracket at a 45-degree angle, the rear 
entrance and its brutalist-style twin, individual glass doors with thick, chromed 
iron frames and matching door handles missing much of their protective chrome 
coating and therefore appearing black in spots (a set of pull handles to enter and 
a push-bar to exit) served as the exclusive entrance for students at the beginning 
of the day. These doors were separated by a section of the brick wall which was 
presumably load-bearing and the door on the left-hand side featured a 
wheelchair ramp that, should the class use that door, forced it to snake to the left 
and then right in order to enter the building. Conversely, the official main 
entrance of the building with its modest flight of slate steps was never used as an 
entrance and was instead only used as an exit by students and even then, only 
those students who were walkers bound for South Ambler. Only upon getting 
close to these doors did one become consciously aware of the way in which the 
chrome-colored door frame clashed with the brick building. The only other 
architectural feature of note on this side of the building was a metallic-trim 
awning projecting just a few feet out over the area in front of the doors. 


So early in the morning, the lot was ordinarily empty. That morning, 
however, two members of the faculty were loitering outside the building that 
they might greet us. One member of the pair was to be my teacher; a woman 
who despite being married, Catholic and disinterested in birth control (as we 
would later deduce from the liberal use of maternity leave by both this teacher 
as well as our 6th grade teacher the subsequent year,) used a hyphenated name; 
an unusual choice, in retrospect, for someone whose politics surely must have 
been astringently conservative. As my parents and I drew nearer to the pair of 
teachers, the 5th grade teacher broke away from her conversation with the 7th 
grade teacher and extended her hand. "You must be the Barnhouses. I'm Sarah 
DeBelle-Bull." In my mind, this name smeared into an unbroken string of 
syllables the proper spelling of which seemed impossible to divine. The 
strangeness of this name seemed befitting of the alien nature of this new school. 
My parents and I each introduced ourselves and upon shaking hands with the 
teacher were escorted to the 5th grade classroom where we were further briefed 


on the goings on of the class. Mrs. DeBelle-Bull brought us up to speed on what 
the class was studying at the moment, as well as the school's schedule. It was 
here that it was worked out that my preferred name was David and not Dave, 
that I had already learned much of what my new classmates were currently 
working on the year prior in public school (which wastes no time on religious 
education and therefore often outstrips private schools in scholastic matters.) 


Before Mrs. DeBelle-Bull could get even partway into her briefing, my 
mother interrupted in order to bring up a sensitive topic completely 
unnecessarily: The reason why I had changed schools. "David was being picked 
on in his old school, isn't that right David?" My mother said. "Yes." I meekly 
responded. She continued. "They made fun of you because of your name. Tell 
the teacher how they made fun of you because of your name." "Yes, they made 
fun of my name." I mumbled, holding back unspeakable rage at my mother for 
embarrassing me needlessly when the teacher must have already had this 
explained to her and frankly didn't need to know in any case. Seeking to put me 
at ease, Mrs. DeBelle-Bull told me that my name was a lot less goofy than hers 
and that she knew what it was like to be made fun of for one's name. She quickly 
and mercifully segued back to her planned speech. 


"In our class, we use the demerit system..." Mrs. DeBelle-Bull explained. 
"If a student does something wrong, they are given one of these demerit slips. 
Three demerits equal an after-school detention." She elaborated, briefly 
revealing her booklet of the white sticky notes that might have been 25% larger 
than business cards but of the same proportions. These slips included a name 
field, a ‘notes’ field and a 'signature' line. 


The slips included triplicate carbon copies consisting of yellow, followed by 
pink pieces of paper that backed the white slips. My father asked if the paper 
was Carbon paper; a question the answer to which he was already fully aware. 
Asking these sorts of questions was a habit of his for which I didn't particularly 
care. Mrs. DeBelle-Bull replied in the affirmative, perhaps wondering if he had 
some form of dementia. My mother then chimed in, "That reminds me of my 
days as a gopher at the Hexagon at Fort Monmouth. We used carbon paper all 
the time." she said boastfully. Mrs. DeBelle-Bull cocked her head slightly and, 
after a moment, said that she had heard of the Pentagon but had not heard of the 
Hexagon. My mother briefly explained that it was, at one time, Army 
Intelligence headquarters and that she had fulfilled a minor secretarial role for a 
short period there immediately after graduating high school in 1966. "Oh, well 
that explains it, I didn't graduate high school until 1996 so I wouldn't know about 
all of that, but that is interesting nonetheless." She responded in a manner 
which, if I had been older, would have immediately identified as polite 
disingenuity. 


After some brief small talk, my parents departed and I was sent back out to 
the playground/parking lot to await the opening bell. Having arrived a full 45 
minutes early at 7:15am and the time now being 7:35, the parking lot was no 
longer entirely empty, a few students from other classes having arrived. The air 


was undeniably brisk, making a jacket a reasonably good idea for the day, 
unfashionable though it may have been. 


As more students arrived, I noted that about 30% were walkers, about 20% 
were brought by bus or van and that probably about half came by way of their 
families' vehicles. With the exception of my first day, I was to be a walker. The 
small town of 3,500 was two miles in diameter and thus everything was within 
walking distance; virtually the only perquisite of living in the appropriately 
named Ambler. One of the first to arrive was an 8th grader who, donning a 
special, forest green sweatshirt signifying his membership in the soon-to-be 
graduating class, was easily six feet in height. Naively, I approached the 
nameless student and asked if he was a teacher; a question which he didn't 
dignify with an answer. He was tall, older and dressed differently from the 
others. My speculation that he could have been a teacher wasn't entirely out of 
line yet I opted not to press the reticent stranger for an answer. 


I waited for more students to arrive, which they inevitably did. As each 
student arrived, I asked one after the next to tell me their grade level so as to 
determine if they were in my class as each grade, I already knew, had only a 
single class in such a small school. At last, a student from my own class arrived 
and that student's name was Kenny. Kenny was friendly and eager to get to 
know the new student. Before long, more students from our own class arrived. 


The opening bell was at approximately 8am each day, the bell being not of 
the sort affixed to the wall of a building but rather a hand-held brass bell with a 
black handle. A few firm shakes of the bell signaled to the students to line up 
according to grade number, with 4th grade on the far-left (from our perspective, 
facing the building) and the 8th on the far-right. Two columns were allotted for 
each grade (one for the boys and one for the girls,) for a total of 10 columns of 
students, numbering, in the aggregate, about 75. Our class being the smallest, it 
featured only 15 students (including myself) and was destined to further atrophy 
in the ensuing years. 


Our first assignment was to recite the Pledge of Allegiance prior to 
entering the building. This recitation was identical to that practiced at every 
other school in America with a single exception: The inexplicable addition of the 
phrase, "God Bless America" to the end of the Pledge. Apparently, the school 
administrators at some point decided that the 1954 addition of "under God" by 
an Act of Congress was insufficient. Being unprepared to utter this additional 
exhortation, which to me sounded like a collective verbal tic from which the 
entire student body was suffering, filled me with feelings of awkwardness for not 
knowing of this school's esoteric custom. That feeling of awkwardness was 
quickly supplanted by anger at the absurdity of this school not even being able to 
get the Pledge of Allegiance right. This was the first clue that perhaps there was 
something off-kilter about Ambler Catholic Elementary School. 


Chapter 3: 


Whenever I would start at a new school, I would make a point of picking a 
favorite of the females in the class; a windmill at which I could tilt without any 
real expectation of success in forming a social relationship with the girl I would 
dote upon. In maintenance of this ritual, within three days’ time, I had already 
decided upon who the object of my affections in this particular class would be. I 
made no secret of my feelings for her, perhaps hoping that word of my interest 
would get to her and that she would feel the same way. This precocious display 
of interest in the opposite sex drew the ire of a bully who decided to make light 
of the fact that anyone could have any interest in the opposite sex and decided 
that I should be made the subject of ridicule for this. 


The bully, Michael, who with his wire-frame spectacles, excessive weight, 
jet-black, bowl-cut hair and Mediterranean features was reminiscent, in both 
appearance and demeanor, of a son of a Jewish accountant prancing about in his 
own father's outsized clothing and making a fool of himself in the process. On 
my third day in attendance of ACES, Michael decided that he would be doing me 
a disservice by making a public display of purloining a few strands of the girl in 
question's hair that had fallen onto her seat after she arose from it, handing 
them to me and suggesting that perhaps I should retain the hairs that I could 
have a keepsake of the object of my affections. Rather than feeling insulted, I 
felt fortunate to have such a personal artifact of someone who I so valued. With 
a sense of irony, I girded to his facetious suggestion that I keep her hair in my 
pocket and take it home with me. Although I knew that his only motive was to be 
hurtful, I was truly delighted to have a lock of her hair. 


For the first week of my attendance, my mother gave me a few Starburst 
candies each day to keep in my pocket to consume, presumably as some sort of 
an emotional crutch that I neither desired nor required but which she obviously 
thought I did. As much as I liked the candies, I didn't want anyone, particularly, 
the teacher, to see me eating candy of which I didn't have enough supply to share 
with the entire class. My seat happened to be directly next to Georgina's, so I 
decided to make use of a couple of these candies by offering them to her. Rather 
than simply asking if she would like some candy, I placed two Starburst candies 
in her desk when she wasn't looking. When she discovered them, she asked me 
if I had placed them there and I responded in the affirmative. She responded to 
this by saying, "No thanks," picking up the candies and handing them back to me 
with a look on her face that suggested that she felt somehow unclean as a result 
of anything belonging to me coming into contact with her desk. 


At the time, there was no great introspection on my part as to why I chose 
that girl over some other girl. I hadn't, at the time, given this much thought. I 
believe now that I selected the girl I did, not because of something that was true 
of her in the affirmative, but because of the absence of qualities found in others 
that I had already, by that age, identified as intrinsically unappealing. Some of 
the girls in the class were loud and obnoxious which caused me to discount them 
straightaway. Some were unpleasant-looking, which caused me to similarly 
exclude them from consideration. Although there were a few girls in that class 
that were fundamentally attractive, one girl stood out for being consistently 


quiet, reserved, and most importantly, soft-spoken. I didn't realize it at the time, 
but I had subconsciously made a selection based upon the girl's possession of a 
quality antithetical to corresponding qualities of my own mother. 


To the extent that I felt the need to be hyper-vigilant in this new 
environment, Michael was the first, second and third reason, largely due to the 
incessant nature of his prodding. Even three days into this adventure, it was 
becoming clear that this new school was not without its problems. 


"Hey David, do you take showers?" Michael asked of me, unbidden, in 
front of myself and a small group gathered in the center of the classroom during 
morning break. For some reason, I decided to respond sarcastically that I did 
not take showers and had not showered in a week. Michael seized upon this and 
followed it up with a, "Hey everybody, did you hear that? He admits it!" The 
remainder of the 15-minute morning break was filled chiefly with further 
interrogations by the bully, most of which centered around the general topic of 
personal hygiene. 


By later that morning, Michael was confidently decanting his vitriol in front 
of Mrs. DeBelle-Bull, who thought there was nothing wrong with a student 
making such remarks as, "David's father is a dirty old man who lives in a box," 
and "David only goes to this school because they pissed on him at his old school." 
Whereas the other students were not so confrontational, there was essentially 
zero push-back against Michael's inhospitable treatment of a new student from 
students or faculty. With the exception of these sorts of rude comments 
including the bastardization of my family name as, "Barnyard," a slur which 
unfortunately spread through the school so efficiently that students at other 
grade levels literally believed this was my legal name and occasionally 
approached me, asking me if that was my name out of genuine curiosity rather 
than malice. Aside from this, the remainder of the 5th grade proceeded 
relatively smoothly. 


It is a fact that when gossips include others in their gossip, they endeavor 
to convince that person that they are the only one not being gossiped about. It 
is, furthermore, a fact that when a person is being bullied, they tend to believe 
that they are the only victim. Perhaps part of what makes middle school so awful 
is the fact that gossip is shouted rather than whispered. A favorite topic of 
conversation amongst the students of this class, particularly on the first day of 
each school-year, was the ever-shrinking class size. No one seemed to know the 
reason for the departure of so many students who had once been enrolled but 
were no longer, yet it was impossible to fail to notice the phenomenon. If we had 
been a bit older, we would have likely held cash-money bets complete with 
established odds that a given student would not return and paid out the winners 
at the beginning of each school-year. 


Catholic education, as it was administered in this school, consisted of two 
weekly 45-minute periods of religious instruction (Tuesdays and Thursdays) in 
the afternoon as well as attendance of mass as a class once per week, with each 


grade being assigned to walk over to the church on a different day of the week. 
With five grades being instructed in the school, this fit nicely into the overall 
school schedule, though had it ever been the case that two classes needed to 
attend on the same day, there would have been ample empty pews to 
accommodate them as the weekday masses had an attendance which, save for 
ACES students in attendance, consisted of four or five senior citizens from the 
neighborhood while the church had a seating capacity of at least 150. Thus, 
three periods per week that could have been dedicated to scholastic matters 
were instead wasted on religious indoctrination, most of which was devoid of any 
moral dimension. The teachers took students to mass, if they were assigned to 
mass that day, 10-15 minutes before its 9am start-time. Weekday masses ran for 
about 45 minutes; consuming an entire academic period. For the fourth grade, 
this was done on Friday. For fifth, Thursday, and so on like this through the 
eighth grade, which attended on Monday. 


I learned that I would occasionally be expected to serve as a reader during 
these services, with students being selected according to a rotation for both 
reading and altar service. I was sincerely glad to be excused from altar service, 
something that I managed to avoid for the entirety of my tenure at the school. 
The initial reason why I was excused was my relative inexperience with the 
Catholic faith. For the first month of my attendance, I had not even received the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion, a fact which meant that on a number of 
occasions I had to remain seated during the Communion portion of mass; a 
deeply embarrassing experience which I thankfully only had to endure a handful 
of times. Somehow, it was agreed upon that there was no need to train me to be 
an altar server. When my name would come up, I would simply remind the 
teacher that I had not been trained and the teacher would, realizing all that this 
training would entail, simply excuse me from the duty. 


Our lunchroom, as I mentioned, sat on the second floor of a multi-purpose 
building behind the school adjacent to the rectory. It was accessed by climbing a 
flight of somewhat rickety wooden stairs complete with wooden handrails in a 
space that had a uniquely musty odor I have not encountered elsewhere, but 
which must have been attributable to a particular species of fungi present in the 
wood in this particular stairwell. The entrance to the lunchroom was at the top 
of the stairs and to the left, the first student arriving at the door being generally 
responsible for opening it, propping it open and standing by, courteously 
allowing everyone else to go ahead of them. Straight ahead from the stairs were 
the bathrooms. Once inside of the lunchroom, one would encounter rows of long 
tables with attached saucer-seats, each row being dedicated to a particular 
grade. The first row was for grade four and the second for grade five during 
their lunch period (with the third row being entirely disused during this first 
period) and all rows being utilized during the second lunch period in which the 
first row of tables was used by the sixth grade, the next by the seventh and the 
last row by the eighth grade. The tables would, for someone walking into this 
lunchroom, appear on the right and extend to the right, making the most 
accessible part of these rows their left-hand side. It was this leftward flank at 
which the boys sat and the rightward-most third of these rows of which the girls 


occupied. Enrollment, particularly in our own class, was so poor that there was 
an entire unoccupied table separating the boys and girls of our class. 


This unique lunchroom was generally warmer than what would be 
considered ideal and there was no means of circulating air. This meant that we 
could each smell one another's lunches from a distance, with Michael being the 
only student whose mother sent him to school with hard-boiled eggs and some 
type of pasta salad that was heavy in its mayonnaise content. This sort of thing 
was, no doubt, a sizable factor in his excessive weight. The mustiness present in 
the stairwell was certainly present in the lunchroom, but to a lesser degree. The 
lunchroom was surrounded by large, non-opening structural glass windows on 
two sides, allowing substantial light into the room and creating a greenhouse 
effect. I tended to have sunlight directly in my eyes as a result of the extent to 
which a layer of white-ish filth upon the poorly-maintained windows amounted to 
an unintended glazing that redirected additional sunlight into the lunchroom, 
particularly when the sun was directly overhead. This was perhaps most 
irritating when sitting at the last row of tables in the eighth grade, which were 
quite near to one of the large, neglected windows. 


Before one got to the rows of tables, on the right hand side immediately 
after entering the lunchroom was a counter-top with some shelving beneath 
behind which the lunchroom monitor would stand her post during lunch periods. 
On these mostly-bare shelving units was always a box of saltine crackers and a 
jar of Skippy peanut butter which would be used to feed students who somehow 
forgot to bring a lunch. I never forgot to bring a lunch. It seemed odd that the 
school had no hot lunch program, but what struck me as more bizarre was the 
inadequacy of the offering for hungry students. They might have stocked a 
refrigerator with Lunchables, they might have had a loaf of Wonder Bread, they 
might have offered the hungry students something more exotic like Cheez-Its, 
but alas, all they had under the counter was a box of off-brand saltines and 
Skippy. I can recall, on a few occasions, witnessing students in the grades 
behind us being compelled to accept saltines with low-grade peanut butter even 
when they claimed not to be hungry and then being forced to alternatively either 
eat the food in the presence of their classmates, all of whom had proper lunches, 
or at the lunch monitor's counter, with both options only serving to further 
humiliate those students whilst failing to achieve the ostensible goal of sating the 
appetite of the needy students. I can recall feeling the occasional pang of 
hunger despite consuming a full lunch, which almost invariably consisted of 
PBS&J, Fruit by the Foot, a packet of those "Toast Chee" cheese crackers and 
sweetened Arizona iced tea in sizable juice box. I cannot imagine anyone could 
have been satisfied with just a few saltine crackers. I can remember one 
occasion on which the lunch monitor said something to a student to the affect of, 
"I can't offer you anything else, but you can have all the saltines and peanut 
butter you can eat!" 


As April turned to May, I prepared to receive First Communion; a milestone 
that my peers had passed back in the 2nd grade. A prerequisite for this 
Sacrament is to make a First Confession which, in my case, was made to the 


Monsignor. I expected this to occur in the confined space of a closet-style 
confessional with a small opening in the wall between two compartments. 
Although that style of confessional booth certainly does exist, St. Joseph's church 
did not feature them. The confession was held in the less formal setting of one of 
the pews toward the back of the church, with the only requirement on my part 
being to recite the Act of Contrition prior to my Confession and to confess at 
least one "sin." To my knowledge, I had not committed any sins, but as a 
confession was expected, I led the Monsignor to believe that I had been 
disrespectful to my parents and he responded by telling me that this made a 
good first confession, instructing me to say three "Our Fathers" and ten "Hail 
Marys" and sending me on my way. 


At the next mass we attended as a class, I received First Communion. 
There was, in my case, no special pomp surrounding this occasion and I was told 
to simply get in line with everyone else and receive the Eucharist. On this day, I 
experienced for perhaps the first and last time at ACES what they call espirit de 
corps as I, for a change, was being included more fully in shared activities. One 
student; I can't remember which; told me that the Eucharist wafer tasted like 
cardboard. For lack of a better way of describing it, I tended to agree and I let 
him know that he was right. Friendly banter ensued concerning the topic of the 
slightly disagreeable flavor and texture of the wafers (in reality, nothing but 
compressed flour and water allowed to desiccate.) For the occasion, my 
Godmother thought it would be nice to bring in cupcakes for the class in honor of 
the occasion. This came not long before my 11th birthday during a month in 
which four out of 15 students celebrated birthdays. Cupcakes, as it so happened, 
were had often that month. 


Chapter 4: 


One of the features unique to Catholic schools were both the school and 
Catholic Youth Organization (CYO-) sponsored social events sc. "Dances" which 
ran from 7pm-9pm for 5th graders and 7pm-10pm for 6th-8th graders. Roughly 
once every six weeks during the school-year, a gathering would be held at one of 
three or four different locales. The locales changed throughout the year mostly 
because the church hosting the dance would not generally turn a profit and was 
responsible for the cleanup after the event. Most schools held only one or two 
events per year, but students were free to attend dances hosted by other schools 
in the region, with these dances being mutually advertised to and by schools 
within a certain proximity to one another. A Disc Jockey had to be paid ($80) for 
services rendered; a simultaneous imposition for the school and an insultingly 
inadequate compensation for the DJ considering the itinerant nature of such 
work. Admission to the dances was $5 ($4 for CYO members) and a flat $5 at all 
non-CYO dances. Only at the first of these dances I attended were the drinks 
free-of-charge. The price was set at 50 cents at all the others. The price would 
occasionally be dropped to 25 cents for the last hour of the dances in order to 
exhaust any soda that would have otherwise needed to be discarded. Depending 
upon the locale, 80-150 students from various schools (including a handful of 
students from public schools who got wind of the gathering) would attend. The 


chaperones were volunteers, as were the adults handing out the drinks. 
Occasionally, a chaperone would "work the door" and collect the $5 from each 
student, however, in most cases student volunteers were permitted to act as fee- 
collectors. The admittance fee was collected by someone sitting behind a 
portable plastic table with foldable metal legs, well-within the building, just 
outside the entrance to the gymnasium. A washable Crayola marker was used to 
draw marks on the back of the hands of students to signify that they paid, 
enabling them to come and go from the restrooms just outside of the gymnasium 
at will. This mark was almost invariably a badly-drawn five-pointed star, which 
looked like what would happen if a person with a hand tremor was asked to 
reproduce the Lockheed Martin logo. 


I didn't understand, at that age, why the overweight kids in my class 
weren't more interested in attending such events, especially given that, despite 
my unpopularity, I was generally able to enjoy myself. I wasn't attending for the 
overpriced sodas. I couldn't believe that there was a church-sponsored event in 
which boys were actually being encouraged to come into physical contact with 
members of the opposite sex and I wouldn't have missed it for the world. 
Secondary to this, being a lover of music, the experience of being able to enjoy a 
live DJ was thrilling in its own right. One late April evening in 2000, I can't 
remember the exact date (although it must have been a Friday, as these events 
were always held on Friday nights) I attended my first school dance. This, I 
thought upon entering the gymnasium and encountering the loud music and 
strobing lights, must be what a nightclub is like, sans the immoral activity 
associated with such venues, of course. 


Flyers for the Spring Fling had been distributed by the 5th-8th grade 
faculty at ACES with the location for this particular event being the gymnasium 
of Ambler Catholic's other campus, the so-called North Campus, which today 
exists only as a pre-school. The North Campus's role, at that time, was to 
educate grades K-3 and, similar to the South Campus, featured a church mere 
feet away from the school building. The flyer specified that students must dress 
appropriately for the event i.e. no revealing or obscene clothing and I took this to 
mean that I should simply wear my uniform shirt to avoid rocking the boat. No 
one else, as it turned out, was wearing any component of their uniform to this 
event, making me the odd one out. 


My mother had expressed no objection to my attendance of this event and 
was ostensibly glad to see that I was embracing extracurricular activities 
associated with my new school. Free drinks and snacks were being served, 
music was being played and everyone quickly forgot about the fact that I was 
still wearing my white polo shirt from earlier in the day. Kenny and I thought 
Georgina wasn't coming given her tardiness, but about an hour after the official 
start of the dance, I heard that Georgina had arrived at the St. Anthony's 
gymnasium. 


My friend Kenny served as a helpful guide, briefing me on the way these 
dances usually go, given that I was new to this ritual. Over the course of a 


couple of hours, dozens of songs would be played by the DJ, with three or four 
“slow dances" peppered into the mix which were introduced by the DJ and 
accompanied by a prompt to find a partner. The dances would usually also 
feature a smattering of 1960s-era music; a patronizing ploy to placate the 
chaperones. 


Despite my affection for Georgina, I was dreading having to dance with her 
for fear of making a mistake or a bad impression, especially given my perception 
that this was a high-stakes event. Georgina was unusually tall with dark brown 
hair which met her shoulders. Her skin was pale and her face freckled so subtly 
that one could be influenced by that quality of je ne sais quoi; never knowing 
what it was about her that caused the eye to linger. She came to bear an 
uncanny resemblance to future German Foreign Minister Annalena Baerbock. In 
terms of personality, she was what a psychologist might call Avoidant, with a 
haughty air about her that caused her to exemplify true surprise at the audacity 
of anyone who addressed her. If you can imagine how the late Queen of England 
might have reacted to someone walking up to her dressed only in a potato sack 
inquiring, "Hey, didn't you used to have a cooking show on PBS?" then you have a 
fairly good approximation of Georgina's typical response to someone addressing 
her regardless of context. She frequently wore facial makeup consisting of a 
powdery white foundation and red lipstick which made her seem even more pale 
than usual and which caused her to stand out by contributing to a, perhaps, 
deliberately crafted imitation of the way that a grown; albeit conservative; 
woman would present herself in a formal setting (from the shoulders up) and 
with her wardrobe being slightly more modern; perhaps picked from an 
Abercrombie & Fitch outlet. Georgina was fond of the denim look, looking, if she 
happened to be wearing it, a bit like Raffey Cassidy's character in Tomorrowland; 
a movie that would not be produced for many years but which provides a 
reasonable visual analog for the reader's benefit, nonetheless. 


Before long, a slow-dance song began playing and it was time to see if she 
even wanted to dance with me. Kenny hurriedly jogged over to the part of the 
gym she was occupying and asked her if she'd be willing to dance with me. She 
agreed. She came walking over to where I was standing, her body language 
conveying both tentativeness and the exaggerated deliberateness of motion of a 
person similarly afraid of making a mistake. At first, I nervously balked at 
drawing nearer to her for the better part of a minute. After some coaxing by my 
friend and nearly a full minute of the song wasted, she and I finally began 
dancing that awkward arms-length dance. 


I started by placing my hands upon her shoulders, not because I didn't 
know to place my hands on her hips, but because I was afraid to do so. She told 
me that I was supposed to put my hands down lower. I moved my hands to a 
point halfway down her back. "Lower than that." She said. At this point, she 
physically grabbed my wrists; one at a time; and manipulated my hands to the 
proper location on her hips. Once the fundamentals were sorted out, I began to 
take in the experience. I noticed the warmth and moisture of her clothing before 
noticing its texture. Her perfume was the loveliest I had by then or have since 


sampled in the 23 years that have elapsed since the events of that evening, 
although the distance between us and my focus on maintaining my composure 
caused me to nearly entirely fail to notice her scent. Between the aromas, the 
music, her beauty and my own mixture of nervousness and excitement, my 
senses were filled to the hilt. It was all that I could do to maintain my box-step 
without stepping on her toes, half-hoping that the song would soon end that I 
might have respite from the experience. 


That first moment of contact brought with it the strange notion that 
somehow I had come into preternatural physical interaction with the mental 
abstraction that she had for the past couple of weeks represented for me. 
Beneath the clothing could have been some sort of ectoplasm rather than flesh 
and bone. I couldn't help but feel as though mere contact with her was resulting 
in the diffusion of some sort of unseen energy through my fingers and into my 
body. Despite knowing virtually nothing about this girl, in my mind, she 
represented the primary support pillar of a belief that when one is aided by the 
love of another, literally anything might be achievable. I had grown up watching 
a variety of children's television programs and public service announcements 
with recurring themes that always included some version of "love conquers all." 
I would consequently go on to spend a great many years speculating about what 
I might have achieved if only I had the benefit of the motivation that comes from 
being in proximity to the object of one's affections. She furthermore represented 
a possible long-term companion; a fabled perfect soul-mate that I had so often 
heard about in television and movies. If she was this person, then any 
interaction with her needed to be executed flawlessly. 


Given that our age group had to leave early and given that Georgina 
arrived a full hour late for the event (she had read in an etiquette book from the 
1950s that being fashionably late was desirable as it was a tactic used to amplify 
one's feminine mystique) only one more slow dance transpired between us that 
evening, the second having only a fraction of the tension of the first. More 
generally, there was something intoxicating about the overall experience, 
independent of my infatuation with a girl. At one of these dances, if you were 
paying attention, you got the impression that anything might happen at any 
moment. By and large, the dances were less tense than the school environment, 
which was rather the whole point. These gatherings were perhaps the most 
organic and least objectionable components of my time at Ambler Catholic. 


The Next Morning 


"Oh, David, how was the Spring Fling?" my mother asked. "No one calls it 
that, mom, just call it the dance, please." I retorted. "Well, okay then, how was 
the dance, did you have a good time?" She returned. "It was fine, yes." 


"Did you dance with anyone?" the exchange continued, innocently enough. 
"Yes, what of it?" 

“Who did you dance with?" 

"I don't see why that should concern you." 


"Tam your mother and if you've been dancing with someone, I need to 
know exactly who they are." 

"No, you certainly do not. It's none of your business." 

"If you won't tell me who you danced with, I am going to tell your father 
that you were disrespectful to me and have your bike taken away for two weeks." 

"It's none of your fucking business. You do that." 


Even at 10 1/2 years of age, I knew that my mother's interrogation had 
been intrusive and unreasonable. Because love was an abstract concept that I 
held in extremely high regard and as I knew that it must be protected above all 
other things, I would have given my life before divulging the identity of someone 
I valued to someone as evil as my mother. I can write this now only because she 
has been deceased for the past eight years. 


Sure enough, my mother used, ex post facto, my use of an obscenity as part 
of her justification for the revocation of my bicycle privileges. When a well- 
adjusted 10-year-old decides to take the risky step of swearing at their mother 
(for the very first time, I might add,) they generally have good reason for doing 
so, at least in my experience. There were maladjusted, uncouth youngsters in 
my neighborhood whose parents allowed them to swear, but I wasn't one of 
them. My punishment had nothing to do with my swearing and everything to do 
with the fact that I didn't simply permit this woman unrestricted access to what 
was a private, nay, sacred compartment of my life. The thing about sacred things 
is that a large part of what makes something sacred is that fact that it is treated 
as such by one or more parties. When one individual treats something as sacred 
and another, fully cognizant of this, chooses to deliberately show contempt for 
that belief, a level of disrespect is implied in this that is sick beyond words and 
intrinsically immoral. This lack of basic respect is something that a majority of 
human beings routinely demonstrate in their dealings with others and it is the 
cause of a great deal of human suffering. One person's casual joke could bea 
deep and wounding insult to another. One person's casual fling could destroy a 
marriage and orphan the children of that marriage. Even as a boy, I could see 
the wisdom in some of the more traditional attitudes concerning matters of love 
given the importance of familial cohesion for a cohesive society. Although my 
parents purported to be exponents of that same sort of belief system, they were, 
in truth, nothing of the sort. 


Predictably, my father followed my mother's command, sequestering my 
24" mountain bike in our tool shed; protected by combination lock; for a notional 
two-week period. By the end of the first week of this period, I was able to obtain 
through visual observation the proper combination, sneak out of the house by 
way of my bedroom window and out onto the roof of that very tool shed, ransom 
the bicycle that was rightfully mine and go about my business. My father never 
tried to take my bicycle away again. Having to repossess things that were 
rightfully mine would go on to become a recurring theme when it came to my 
dealings with my parents. 


Much more important than a bicycle as a physical object were the 
implications for my relationship with my mother. For the first time, my mother, 
who I should have been able to trust, had become the enemy. I couldn't simply 
pretend that nothing changed; denial of reality wasn't in my nature. I wasn't 
going to forget my mother's betrayal through the natural course of time as I once 
did as a toddler. I began to conclude with certitude what I had previously only 
suspected instinctually: That this woman was, in fact, my enemy and that I 
should rightly hate and distrust her. Soon, even small faults became intolerable 
and I found myself unable to break bread with my parents. Surely, loving 
parents would not attempt to inhibit their child in this way. Loving parents 
would not try to stop their child from finding love or making friends. Clearly, 
however, that was what had transpired and it crossed my line in the sand. 


I began to take food into my room to avoid having to listen to the sound of 
my mother chewing hers. My mother, as I recall, on one occasion, attempted to 
deter this behavior by claiming to me that she had heard of a scientific study that 
suggested that children who eat in their room are likely homosexuals. I began to 
recall all of the instances in the past when my mother had lectured me 
(some of these lectures occurring as early as age seven) concerning what type of 
woman I was expected to marry (and more importantly, not marry) and about 
how I should not choose to become a homosexual because, "Choosing to be 
homosexual will only make things harder for you than is necessary." It didn't 
even occur to me at that tender age to point out the absurdity of a controlling 
mother trying to promote heterosexuality by punishing her son for dancing with 
a member of the opposite sex, which I suppose is why I feel the need to point it 
out now. Better late than never. 


My life was about to become more difficult, but it had nothing to do with 
what type of girl I was interested in, as my mother feared, or my ability to find 
love, as I had feared. Nearly all of the troubles I was to have would be the direct 
result of having crossed a narcissist. Not only did I rebuke that narcissist, I told 
the truth about who and what she was to her face every chance I got from this 
point, forth. The fact that the unvarnished truth about herself was coming out of 
the mouth of a child wise beyond his years and her own son, to boot, only 
amplified the emotional impact of that rejection. Whereas my father had learned 
over the course of a three-decade marriage that he couldn't win in an argument 
with my mother, I had no similar self-imposed restriction on what could or could 
not be said. Perhaps in the myriad domestic quarrels that the next years would 
have in store, I, on more than one occasion, said the things my father wished he 
could say. Without a doubt, I drew the brunt of the the proverbial fire for this 
choice. 


My mother only pretended to be obsessed with matters of sexuality and 
race vis a vis my future spouse. Her actual concern was with excluding whole 
categories of potential friends, partners, mates, spouses, etc., one at a time, 
until, by increments, every possible category was excluded. To say that she was 
a bigot would serve only to ignore the fact that she was a controlling narcissist 
who did not want her son to become an independent person. Whereas a bigot 


may come to hate a whole class of people based upon genuine negative 
experiences with members of that class, narcissists frequently come to hate 
individuals they formerly liked or loved based upon one or two perceived 
negative experiences, even when weighed against dozens or hundreds of positive 
experiences with that same person. My mother was, in many ways, the inverse 
of Spencer Tracy's character in "Guess Who's Coming to Dinner;" the more she 
got to know someone, the greater the likelihood that she would come to be at 
enmity with him or her. 


Chapter 5: 


As trying as had been some of the recent events, not all was wrong with 
the world; not yet. I had only recently started at Ambler Catholic and learned 
that I was to be rewarded with a field trip. This felt almost undeserved given 
that I had only been in attendance there for a short time, but this feeling that a 
field trip was undeserved was surely misguided as I had already paid for that 
field trip with the experiences of the past two years at Fort Washington. For the 
low price of $10; a price made possible by dint of the fact the CYO was defraying 
much of the cost; the 5th grade would be traveling in May of 2000 to New York 
City by tour bus. If memory serves, this was the precise occasion upon which I 
first learned the definition of the word, "defraying." 


One day in May; I cannot remember the exact date; I began my walk to 
school at 5:25am rather than 7:15am. Rather than the familiar and occasionally 
unholy glow of a morning sun that, for this phase of my life, represented only a 
reminder that I was on my way to a place I'd rather not be, my morning walk was 
accompanied only by the pitch black of a night that felt like a protective blanket. 
Whereas, at a young age, I would have been afraid to walk through the 
neighborhood by myself in the dark, I was now old enough to do this for the first 
time. Rather than the usual apprehension of the day to come, I was deeply 
excited by anticipation of what was sure to be a grandiose experience. Not only 
was this walk not frightening to me, it was a singular thrill to move about under 
the cover of (mostly) darkness, that darkness being interrupted only the 
occasional streetlight. My parents had arisen at 4am to be sure I was ready and 
that my lunch was packed. We had been told in advance we'd be eating our 
packed lunches on the bus on the way to NYC (consuming them as our breakfast 
meal) and that we would have a hot lunch paid for by our chaperones while in 
the city. A great deal of unsolicited advice about the dangers of being in a major 
city were bandied about by my parents that morning and throughout the week 
prior. Aside from a backpack and a lunch, I was given only $20 to spend on both 
food and souvenirs in New York City. In retrospect, it is a wonder my mother 
agreed to pony up the $10 fee for attendance of the trip at all. My mother, at 
this juncture, handed me a $20 bill which she marked with a red dot in the 
upper-right corner of the frontus to protect the money in the contingency that a 
dishonest vendor took the bill and subsequently failed to honor its receipt, in 
whole or in part; a shrewd precaution in a place like New York City. 


Our itinerary included Rockefeller Plaza (the noted filming place of the 
then-popular Today Show,) the Rainbow Room, its many surrounding shoppes 
(we never were actually allowed to enter the Rainbow Room) and it included, as 
the very first scheduled event, a visit to floor #107 of the North Tower of the 
World Trade Center. 


The bus was scheduled to leave at 5:45am. We had been warned not to be 
late as the tour bus driver would not deviate from his schedule by so much as 
one minute. My walk to school was usually a brief eight minutes but I managed 
to arrive in a lightning-fast seven that morning. Rounding the corner where 
Spring Garden Street meets up with Rosemary Avenue, the front parking lot of 
St. Joseph's came into view, shrouded mostly in inky blackness. Immediately 
visible were the amber parking lights of a tour bus; yellow dash marks running 
down the length of all four (long) edges of a rectangular prism, demarcating its 
parameters. Only when I got to within about 25 feet of the bus did I start to 
notice adults and students that had been occluded by the behemoth vehicle. As 
the group began to come into view, I expected to be able to hear their 
conversations as I could, by the feeble illumination of security lights on the side 
of the church, see their lips moving. As I approached the bus, which seemed 
silent when I first rounded the corner, I was surprised to find that the engine was 
already running. For the briefest of moments, I wondered if this was indicative 
of its imminent departure and wondered if I was running late. I checked my 
wristwatch to confirm that I was, in fact, early. With each step toward the bus, 
the sound of the engine became louder, causing their conversations to become 
harder to hear the closer I drew to the group. Mrs. Burns and then-principal 
Sister Dorothy as well as five chaperones loitered outside of the bus whilst 
awaiting the arrival of the remainder of the students who had turned in 
permission slips by the deadline. Those whose parents were serving as 
chaperones had arrived especially early at Mrs. Burns' request. Mrs. Burns, 
given that she had been a Brooklyn resident for 15 years, was the logical choice 
to serve as lead chaperone (and was appointed as such by the principal on that 
basis.) What I will say for the woman is that she knew the city like the back of 
her hand and her mere presence was enough to put everyone at ease. In any 
case, the early arrival of five students meant that although I arrived with 20 
minutes to spare, I was far from first to arrive. This stood in contrast with my 
comparatively early arrival in the schoolyard each morning in which I was 
typically the first or second of 75 students to arrive each day. Not long after my 
arrival, we were instructed to board the bus while we waited for the last few 
stragglers. Only after boarding the bus was it possible to make one's self heard 
without yelling, given the noise of the engine. 


The bus was not a Greyhound bus as I had expected, but some sort of 
private tour bus emblazoned only with the name of the manufacturer of the bus 
itself and lacking the name of any tour company. The manufacturer's name 
began with 'Pre,' although I cannot recall the full name. Much like Georgina's 
perfume, I do not know its name, I have encountered it only twice and I would 
remember it if I encountered it again. 


The seats were upholstered, as is the case with most tour buses, with a 
maddening, splotchy melange of swirling reds, blues, and blacks; not unlike an 
Oriental rug. The first thing I took note of was the upholstery and the second 
was the presence of a series of small television sets integrated into the ceiling of 
the cabin. It wasn't long before a student requested that the televisions be 
activated, a request that was denied along with an accompanying addendum that 
the televisions would never be activated. 


As our departure time neared, Mrs. Burns announced that everyone who 
had turned in a permission slip was present. In such a small group, it was easy 
to deduce who was missing: Georgina and a girl named Rachel. Chatter 
erupted. Who wouldn't want to go on a free trip to NYC? Mrs. Burns raised her 
voice, "I don't want to hear any gossip about why Georgina and Rachel aren't 
here. They didn't turn in permission slips and have elected not to attend. In 
fact, I think they both had doctor's appointments. Now, everyone be quiet, we 
have a long drive ahead of us." The bus became quiet again, for a time. 


At 5:41am, 7th grade teacher C.V. Burns told the bus driver that all 
students and chaperones slated to attend were present. The bus driver, in 
response, deactivated the interior cabin lights to allow his eyes to adjust prior to 
embarking upon his lengthy drive. The cabin was plunged into darkness in an 
instant, prompting "oohs" and "aahs" from the children. Once he felt as if he was 
ready, without warning, he used a lever to pull the door shut. The bus door 
slammed shut with a clang and the bus was put into gear nearly within the same 
second in which the door closed, causing me to wonder if the two mechanisms 
were directly interlinked mechanically. A few seconds after that, the nearly four- 
foot-wide wheels of the posh tour bus bounced onto Poplar Street and we were 
officially en route to New York City. Feeling a bit like a train conductor obsessed 
with the time, I pressed the appropriate button on my wristwatch to trigger the 
illumination of the current time on an LCD display with emerald light. I made a 
note of the fact we got moving at 5:43:38am (82 seconds early) and may have 
even vocalized this mental note as doing so alleviated a degree of tension. 


By this point, the stars had all but disappeared and the layer of pale blue 
above the horizon was steadily rising like water in a swimming pool being refilled 
with a hose. This pale blue became impossible to distinguish and took on a 
monochromatic appearance (to the extent that it could be perceived at all) once 
we became ensconced within the tour bus, behind its dark-tinted windows. 
Having been blinded by the comparatively bright interior lights of the bus and 
the faint hints of the sunrise to come being obfuscated by the tint of the 
windows, the illusion was created that the sky was as black as midnight. As we 
drove and as the sky brightened, the light became apparent to us once again. 


Daybreak seemed to arrive twice that day; the second time being when the 
outside light was sufficient to overpower the windows' tint. Although much of 
our route had us on an interstate toll road, the earliest part of our route took us 
past the very street on which I lived. I reveled in the surreal experience of 
imagining a version of myself that was somehow left behind and still inside of my 


humble home on Bannockburn Avenue a la in an alternate reality. Although I had 
no wish to do so, I suddenly considered that if I had wanted to jump from the bus 
and simply walk to my house, I couldn't, the reason being that the windows were 
not of the sort that could be opened. This epiphany was rather thought- 
provoking as, in that moment, I recognized the fact that three-dimensional 
proximity and four-dimensional proximity are not at all the same thing and that 
there must be other sorts of proximity aside from the third and fourth 
dimensional variety, as well as means of describing hybrids of such variables in 
multiple dimensions that differ from empirical descriptions of the inter- 
relationships between people and objects in any dimension in isolation. The 
shortest route home for me, from the moment the doors of the bus were sealed, 
was to drive 100 miles to NYC and 100 miles back. In retrospect, I was likely 
one of very few 10-year-olds thinking in those terms. It makes sense to me now 
that I would go on to take such an interest in the field of physics. Like many 
young people, I naturally assumed that others shared the same interests as 
myself and this was an assumption that I would continue making into part of my 
adulthood. 


I excitedly made note of familiar landmarks we were leaving behind as well 
as those lengths of highway with which I was not familiar. Being not quite 11 
years of age and having never resided outside of southeastern Pennsylvania, it 
was not long before the proportion of unfamiliar sights outnumbered the familiar 
ones. Virtually every mundane object observable from the window of the tour 
bus took on substantial interest forme. I've never seen that cell tower before. I 
wonder what's in that building. The blandness of interstate highway travel 
quickly dulled the air of excitement and the class began to look for ways to 
amuse themselves for the 2-hour drive. Inevitably, games of "punch buggy" were 
initiated which quickly petered out as, for some reason, scant few of the 
ubiquitous "new Beetles" introduced in 1997 were in sight for much of our 
journey (and few of the original Beetles remained on the road.) We, more or less, 
traveled with the same group of vehicles on the interstate highway and, given 
few traffic lights and little cross-traffic to contend with, the probability of seeing 
more than a single Volkswagen Beetle that day was low. More than this, the 
high-backed seats of the tour bus meant that the only person available to punch 
was the person sitting right next to you; someone with whom you'd need to get 
along for the entire day, a fact which made such a proposed exercise a non- 
starter. Beyond this, the presence of the parents of the prospective "punchees" 
deterred even light-hearted acts of pseudo-violence. More bizarre than this, 
traditional "school bus songs" such as "99 bottles of beer on the wall" were sung 
neither on the way to nor from New York City. This trip had a more grown-up 
vibe most of which could be attributed to the use of a tour bus rather than a 
school bus. 


Wealthier students brought Walkman CD-players and headphones and even 
Game Boy Colors, but, for the most part, we passed the time by making 
conversation and weren't excessively bored by our journey. As road signs 
indicated that we were nearing Parsippany, New Jersey, Mrs. Burns announced 
that the NYC skyline was coming into view. From Parsippany, the Twin Towers 


appeared to be just a couple of inches tall, yet they were growing quickly. We 
would be taking the Holland Tunnel (as opposed to the Lincoln Tunnel,) she 
announced, to cross the river into The Borough. 


School bully Michael wasted no time before beginning to speculate about 
the possibility of the tunnel collapsing as we drove through it, a possibility that 
Mrs. Burns promptly threw cold water upon, as did a claustrophobic chaperone 
who nearly had a panic attack at the mere suggestion of such a thing. 


Despite being warned that tall buildings do not "photograph well" from the 
perspective of the immediate base of the structure, it didn't stop myself and 
others from snapping at least one photo with our lenses pointing straight upward 
from the Fulton Street sidewalk. Everyone had 35mm point-and-shoot cameras, 
with about 25% of the class having ones of the disposable sort. I had, the day 
prior, been given a crash course in operating my mother's 35mm Kodak camera 
which included specific imprecations against exposing the film compartment to 
light by opening the door. I didn't feel comfortable enough with the camera to 
change the roll lest I corrupt irreplaceable photographs already taken and I 
therefore limited myself to the single roll my mother pre-loaded into the camera 
that she might handle canisterization of the utilized film upon my arrival at 
home. The tour bus driver reminded Mrs. Burns of the pickup time and location 
(3:15pm outside of one of the entrances to Central Park) and we broke into sub- 
groups, each of which had their own chaperone. One of the boys' groups 
consisted of only two students rather than four and this was Michael's. He was 
paired with Matt O.. Matt O. was the only male in the class taller than myself 
and was older than the average student in the class. He was precocious to say 
the least, having knowledge of adult matters inappropriate to someone of his 
age. A dark-haired Irisher with a close-cropped crew cut, Matt O. was fond of 
making well-intended, somewhat flamboyant displays of masculinity that 
included pretending to punch others whilst simultaneously thumping his chest 
with his opposing fist in order to simulate the sound of a landed blow 
(presumably with the intent of startling teachers,) as well as shouting, "United 
States Marine Corps!" whilst we played touch-football on the playground. Either 
Michael or Michael's mother (the chaperone of that group) decided that they 
wanted to see the Empire State Building rather than the Twin Towers. This 
choice made little sense given that the tour bus dropped us off directly in front of 
the Twin Towers and, crucially, the line for the elevators at the WTC moved much 
more quickly than did the line at the Empire State Building. Consequently, 
neither Michael nor Matt O. had time to do anything else other than see the 
Empire State Building and missed a singular opportunity to see the World Trade 
Center a mere 16 months prior to its destruction. Incidentally, Michael and 
company were very nearly abandoned in Manhattan when they failed to meet the 
3:15pm deadline for meeting the bus at Central Park. Luckily for his group, the 
tour bus driver was taking his cues from Mrs. Burns and was not truly intent on 
leaving at 3:15pm "on the dot." 


Upon entering the concourse of the World Trade Center, most apparent 
were the myriad flags of the countries of the world which were suspended by flag 


brackets at 45-degree angles much like the American flag did in our own 
schoolyard. These flags; an homage to the World Trade Center's global 
commercial function; were much larger than the American flag of our diminutive 
schoolyard. Each of these flags could have covered a quarter of the surface area 
of our schoolyard and the building we had just entered, if uprooted from the 
Borough of Manhattan and laid upon its side in the Borough of Ambler, could 
have comfortably stretched more than halfway from my home to my school. The 
next things one noticed upon entry were the double-tier structure of the 
lobby/concourse and the grand escalators leading to that second tier. Abundant 
natural light penetrating walls made mostly of Plexiglas found its way into to 
every corner of the concourse. 


We were to ascend the escalators to the second tier where we would find 
the tourist elevators, Mrs. Burns would pay for our admittance ($10 per person 
covered the elevator ride and the visit to the Windows on the World attraction) 
and the man taking the money would count off the number of people boarding 
the elevator to ensure it did not exceed a pre-set limit. Our parents had told us 
about "ear popping," our teacher had told us about it and, as we boarded the 
elevator, the elevator attendant advised us on this topic, as well. "Don' get on 
board the elevader until you tol' to. When the doors open, the elevader will be 
occupied. Dee occupants of the elevader will disembark first. Don' get on board 
the elevader when they are finished disembarking, neither. You will be told to 
get on board one at a time. Once on board, don' touch nuffin' in the elevader. 
Diss elevader won't stop at no flow 'udder den one-oh-seven. Swallow if yall don' 
want yalls ears ta pop." He said in a robotic and yet somehow hostile tone in 
which the first syllable of each sentence was a little louder than it needed to be. 
When my classmate (and Godbrother) Eddie forgot the elevator attendant's 
warning about not approaching the elevator just because the doors opened, the 
elevator attendant lunged in Eddie's direction and began screaming at Eddie, 
who physically wilted like a flower at this menacing act. The heartless, surly 
demeanor of the attendant was, in many ways, the antithesis of a mother's love. 
This sort of heartlessness is still, in my mind, the scariest thing about a place like 
New York City. You can find people like that attendant anywhere, but people 
with a bureaucratic mentality seem to comprise an alarmingly high percentage of 
the population in major cities. They'll raise their voice to you, insult you, 
degrade you and would probably show up to work high on heroin, but they will 
never fail to address you as 'Sire' or 'Madam' and when asked how they are 
doing, they always respond with the formal "well" rather than the informal, 
"good," both because their policy says they must and because it helps a class of 
people notorious for their butchery of the English language to experience a sense 
of what might be termed artificial linguistic superiority. 


Swallowing at floors 38, 76 and once more at 107, I survived the ascent 
and emerged along with the other members of my group onto the observation 
deck of the World Trade Center. It was explained that we could look out the 
windows for a bit but that we would soon see a movie in a miniature movie 
theater housed within the observation deck (complete with seats mounted upon a 
tilting platform to simulate a helicopter tour of the city.) We were required to 


secure ourselves with seat belts prior to the screening of the movie produced by 
the City of New York's Tourism Bureau despite the fact we weren't required to 
wear them for our bus ride. As for the so-called tilting platform, it never actually 
moved so far as I could discern. This movie was hardly interesting in comparison 
to the sight of the actual New York City from 1200 feet above. At the conclusion 
of the film, we returned to the windows to continue enjoying the view. 


At intervals of perhaps every 20 feet, there were breaks in the railings that 
ran along the entire perimeter of floor #107. These breaks featured three small 
downward steps that led to a sort of narrow gutter in which one could stand 
where one could literally lean up against the glass. From here, we could look 
straight down at as acute of an angle as we had looked straight up from the 
sidewalk. It was after getting up close and personal with these windows that 
Kenny decided to force some pennies he had in his pocket through a crack in the 
bottom of the Plexiglas panel of the observation deck, presumably in the hopes of 
striking an unsuspecting pedestrian with a penny the terminal velocity of which a 
oth grader would be expected to grossly overestimate; a velocity perhaps, in his 
mind, sufficient to bestow those pennies with sufficient kinetic energy to saw a 
person in half. Although I didn't believe anyone would be harmed by this, I was 
certain that Kenny would be severely punished if caught i.e. someone could have 
theoretically sustained a minor injury or a windshield of a car below may have 
been chipped even if no one would have been harmed substantially. Thankfully, 
he was not spotted and we were consequently able to enjoy our time at Windows 
on the World. 


Kenny was of Irish stock, short in stature and rail-thin with close-cropped 
wiry hair which if it were any lighter a shade of brown would be considered 
dirty-blond. We shared in common that we eschewed social convention, although 
we did so for different reasons. He would go on to, by 8th grade, become a self- 
professed hedonist and, by high school, a drug user and, eventually, a divorcée 
who today bears a slight resemblance to Art Garfunkel. That day, however, we 
were all merely children whose futures were presumably yet to be determined. 
Our group consisted of myself, Kenny, Matt M., and Corey, with Matt M.'s mother 
serving as our chaperone. 


Of all of the components of our diminutive class, Matt M. would have to 
take the award for being the quietest, most unobtrusive and most unremarkable 
of any of the 15 members of the class that year. Incidentally, to the best of my 
knowledge, he was the only member of the class to enjoy any degree of career 
success later in life. The males of the class, sadly, all shared in common the 
shortcoming of not being female, the penalty for which, I found a little later in 
life, is having to work for a living. 


After the conclusion of our visit to the Twin Towers, our tour bus brought 
us up from the southern portion of Manhattan to One Rockefeller Plaza in 
Central Manhattan. Upon our arrival, we were able to walk down the sidewalk 
nearest to one of the filming places of The Today Show, to the area of the plaza in 
which the iconic Today Show Crowd would gather as groupies going to see a 


rock concert in order to participate in the live broadcasts seen by millions of 
Americans on television. At the time of our arrival, there was no crowd there as 
The Today Show ended at 9am each morning and it was a little after noon when 
we got to Rockefeller Plaza. Nonetheless, it was exhilarating to be physically 
near the venue I had grown up watching on television. From the earliest time I 
could remember, my mother watched The Today Show and at this time, it was 
hosted by Katie Couric and Matt Lauer. As recently as the day prior, I had 
glimpsed this very plaza through the magic of television from my kitchen/living 
room in Ambler as I had most mornings for many years. The feeling was akin to 
being able to visit Santa's Workshop. 


In this general vicinity were several destinations we expeditiously 
leapfrogged between; one to the next; in order to ensure the timely completion of 
our itinerary. The trip was made particularly enjoyable by the fact that only the 
students that liked (tolerated) one another were grouped together. The boys 
were grouped with boys and the girls with girls. We stopped inside of the 
building housing the historic Rainbow Room/NBC Studio 1A (although we 
actually entered neither,) and encountered a series of kiosks all promising to 
provide some sort of "experience" or another for a modest price. Banners and 
loud speakers displayed and chanted, respectively, the phrase, "The NBC 
Experience" at least once per minute as we made our walk past these kiosks. At 
one of these kiosks, a woman attempted to encourage passers-by to, for the low 
price of $10, have a VHS recording made of themselves giving a mock television 
weather forecast in front of a green screen which they would be allowed to keep 
aS a souvenir. Corey attempted to embarrass me (in a light-hearted sort of way) 
by addressing this woman and telling her, "My friend David wants to do it." I 
didn't. 


We had lunch at a nearby eatery and, failing to find any good souvenirs, for 
the most part spent our money on overpriced gum from a candystand. Our tour 
bus then transported us from One Rockefeller Plaza to an entrance to Central 
Park not far from there. Kenny purchased a pair of more-likely-than-not stolen 
sunglasses from a man selling them out of a garbage bag outside of Central Park 
for $1 each, where we encountered a pair of more reputable vendors with actual 
(mobile) stands on the sidewalk, one of which was selling "I <3 New York" T- 
Shirts for $7.50 and another selling water ice for $5 (the price for water ice at 
the Ambler Rita's Water Ice in 2000 was $1.25.) We spent much of our time in 
Central Park very near to the entrance both due to the park's reputation as being 
dangerous as well as for fear of becoming stranded in Manhattan, as the 
entrance was the rendezvous point from which the tour bus was to retrieve us. 
Kenny's mother, who had been slightly more liberal in her allowance to her son, 
gave him enough money that he felt comfortable getting one of the T-Shirts, 
whereas I had only enough funds remaining to afford a cherry water ice. We sat 
around, mostly idle, during this period, waiting for the cue to board the bus, 
which was never out of sight during this period of pointlessly loitering at an 
entrance to Central Park. We continued to defer boarding the bus so as to 
collectively act as a visual aid for Michael and Matt O.'s group so they could find 
the correct bus (there were several tour buses in proximity to one another) with 


greater ease. When 3:15pm came and they still had not arrived at this 
rendezvous, we boarded the bus but were told we would not leave without Matt, 
Michael, and Michael's mother. 


Upon their eventual arrival, we started back for home, with one last 
planned stop to make in North Jersey for dinner at an Old Country Buffet, which 
in North Jersey was branded as HomeTown Buffet. This chain of restaurants, 
despite its notoriety, was fated to entirely disappear just eight years later. 


Although I ate a PB&J lunch with them on a daily basis, eating supper with 
my class in a restaurant 100 road-miles from home was a truly surreal 
experience. The time of day, the informality of the occasion, our style of dress 
and our distance from home all contributed to the feeling that the group we were 
traveling with wasn't the same 5th grade class from the day before and that we 
were, in fact, different and distinct from the people we knew from school. This, 
alas, was but a mere perception. They were still the same rotten kids who, 
despite the presumably "equalizing" effects uniforms were supposed to impart, 
seemed to be at their worst when in uniform. I do not know who started the 
rumor that uniforms cause children to behave better in schools, but I would bet 
my bottom dollar it was someone whose fortunes were tied to the school uniform 
business. 


Spotting a Bill Clinton lookalike, I pointed this man out to Kenny as he sat 
on the other side of the restaurant and he agreed that there was a resemblance. 
Bill Clinton would be our President for only another eight months from this point 
in time. The food was of the bland sort one comes to expect from this sort of 
buffet, making my sighting of this gray-haired man more remarkable than my 
meal. There was nothing at all remarkable about the buffet, which was complete 
with the customary attendant slicing the roast beef and doling it out a single 
slice at a time to deter patrons from actually getting their money's worth by 
capitalizing upon this menu item which stands out as the only one with a low or 
negative profit-margin at buffets. For those who are too young to remember the 
golden age of buffets in the United States, let me just say that it was gimmicks 
like that one and the posting of angry notes on soft-serve machines concerning 
not wasting product (not to mention food poisoning) by these restaurants that 
doomed most of the buffet chains. 


Our excursion nearly completed, we made our drive home with the daylight 
not quite entirely gone, having enjoyed clement weather and no unexpected 
snags along the way. The unusually dark tint of the bus windows created the 
illusion of twilight in the mid-afternoon, an illusion betrayed only by the visible 
sun sitting at least 30 degrees above the horizon; rendered safe to gaze directly 
upon by the darkness of the glass. Our tour bus dropped us off at the same point 
from which we had been picked up, leaving us to walk home as we would on any 
other school day. The hour of the evening at which we had disembarked from the 
bus was virtually the same as the hour in the morning when the bus had pulled 
out onto Poplar Street; right around 5:45. The setting sun made this walk almost 
as surreal as the one made just 12 hours prior. The way the evening light 


bounced off of the brick exteriors of the 1940s-era row-homes on Spring Garden 
Street was quite distinct from the way it did during my customary mid-afternoon 
walks home from school. My humble town and its row-homes seemed quite 
different that evening not merely because of the lateness of the hour. I had just 
returned from an experience not unlike war or spending three hours in a movie 
theater. After either of those experiences, one cannot help but need a moment to 
adjust to the reality that not everyone on Earth shared that experience with you. 
So long as you are still in the company of the group with which you shared the 
experience, there is no need to poll your neighbor to ask, “Did you guys see what 
just happened?" After parting ways with that group and returning to the 
company of neighborhood friends and family who did not share in that 
experience, the need to ask that question becomes impossible to resist. In my 
case, that experience was simply having visited New York City. On this occasion, 
however, I understood that it would be pointless to try to start discussions about 
my recent experience with others who had not shared in it. For the first time in 
my life, I recognized the futility of doing such things and felt content to hold 
these memories in private reserve. 


The fact that I was able to have experiences independent of my parents 
was part of an emerging paradigm that, although novel, was not unwelcome. By 
the time I completed my eight-minute walk home, I had also adjusted to the 
reality that each person's experiences are unique and that the singularity of 
those experiences is a source of strength which affords a person many 
advantages provided that they know how best to make use of them; something 
which can only be achieved through reflection. My mother never understood this 
because, in her words, this constitutes "dwelling on the past." 


At the outset of that day, I thought that the day would be measured in 
terms of the height of the tower I ascended, but as I walked home I became 
aware, if only subconsciously, that the greater marvel was to have traversed such 
a great distance in such a short period of time; to have visited an alien realm and 
to have returned home again, all within the same day. 


Chapter 6: 


On a mild spring morning not long after our NYC trip, I arrived at the usual 
early hour to the ACES parking lot to await the opening bell. On this occasion, 
school bully Michael got there on the early side, making he and I the first two 
from the class to arrive that morning. "Hey Barnyard, what's that on your shirt?" 
Michael squinted through his glasses and got close enough to make me wonder if 
he was planning to sniff my shirt. "I'm not falling for that one." I said, expecting 
to be bopped on the nose if diverted my gaze. Michael took two steps back and 
assured me that this was not his intent, seeming only to want me to look at my 
shirt. With this newfound buffer between us, I felt safe enough to look 
downward at my shirt and, at that point, confirmed that there was a café au lait- 
colored stain, perhaps the size of a dime, discoloring my white polo shirt. 
Unfortunately, Michael never pointed out such things with the intent of being 
helpful. 


"Oh, that's coffee. I must have spilled some on my shirt, thank-" before I 
could thank him for helpfully pointing out the unseen stain, he interjected, "YOU 
DRINK COFFEE?" "Well, yes, you don't?" was my reply. "Your mom gives you 
coffee?" He hounded. "Well, yes." I replied, nonchalantly. At this point, Michael 
had decided that this mundane piece of information would become a new arrow 
in his quiver and began pantomiming a mother pouring coffee from a pot while 
simulating a hand tremor and saying, "David, drink your coffee!" in the voice of a 
crotchety old lady. This may have been the first and last time he used my first 
name when talking either to or about me. 


As each student arrived, one by one, he related the obviously salacious fact 
that I had the occasional cup of coffee to each and every arrival on the boys' side 
of the class. Once a few of the girls had arrived, he even took the time to provide 
them with their own briefing, if you will. This fact didn't seem to interest them. 
After Matt O. arrived, upon hearing Michael's gossip, he responded that he 
sometimes drank coffee, himself. Michael, deflated, changed the topic of 
conversation and, before long, the opening bell rang. 


The school-year was drawing to a close and Mrs. DeBelle-Bull's "Money 
Project" was reaching its conclusion. The purpose of the project, which had been 
ongoing for the entire year, was to teach the children about economics by 
allowing them to earn currency by offering crude, hand-made crafts for sale fora 
half hour on every fourth Friday of the school-year. I had enrolled in the school 
just in time to experience the last of these bizarre lessons in economics. 


The students were even given phony tax forms to fill out for their phony 
income, allowing them to enter values for "total income, total taxes paid, etc." 
As I had not been a part of the project throughout the year, I had none of this 
currency, no wares to hock and was unsure what to write on my own "tax form" 
or why Mrs. DeBelle-Bull even gave me such a form. I don't know why I did it, 
but I wrote a value of "100" into one of the fields, which must have been the 
"taxes paid" field. Minutes later, as soon as Mrs. DeBelle-Bull finished 
“processing” the tax forms, I unexpectedly received a "tax return" of 100 
"dollars" as a direct result of writing this on the form. Strictly speaking, of 
course, if I had paid 100 "dollars" in taxes despite having no income, I would 
indeed have been owed 100 "dollars." I did not understand anything about tax 
forms and was not attempting to defraud the Money Project in any way. 


To this day, I am not certain to what degree my receipt of her Monopoly 
Money was the result of writing a value in a field and to what extent it was the 
result of pity, but it at least enabled me to participate in the activity. I was able 
to use her funny money to buy a few trinkets, however, none of these trinkets 
were useful or interesting to me and all of them were, furthermore, thrown away 
as soon as I got home. I can't remember what all of the items were, but I do 
remember that one of them was a popsicle-stick birdhouse being sold by a girl 
named Kristen. 


It was near to the end of the 5th grade year that we learned that a student 
that was, at that time, in the 8th grade named Jane-Marie had brought a gun to 
school in her backpack, affecting her expulsion from the school. This happened 
somewhat before the national hysteria surrounding school shootings and, given 
that Ambler Catholic did not want negative publicity to be attracted to their 
school, the incident never became a police matter. They continued to allow Jane- 
Marie's younger brother Stanley, who was one grade behind us, to attend 
provided that tuition was paid. Since, of course, tuition in Catholic schools is 
pre-paid prior to the start of each year and is non-refundable, they had already 
received all of the money they were going to receive for Jane-Marie. I eventually 
came to recognize this as a pattern with Ambler Catholic i.e. if a student was 
problematic and had their family had already paid all of the tuition they were 
going to pay by dint of the fact they were 8th graders, the school was quick to 
expel those students whereas it was loathe to expel any students in grades K-7. 


The family of Jane-Marie was also noteworthy given that her mother had a 
four-year-old son at the time when we were in 8th grade who would occasionally 
be brought into the lunchroom on days when she volunteered to be lunch 
monitor. The thing that made this noteworthy was that this four-year-old was 
controlled using a leash and full body harness with an affixed cow-bell to help his 
mother to keep control over him. Although the word "dehumanizing" was not in 
our vocabulary as 5th grade students, even as children, we privately ridiculed 
Jane-Marie's mother for affixing things such as bells and leashes i.e. they were 
meant for animals, to a child. 


The school-year being essentially at its conclusion, I had, in those seven 
weeks, learned a little about the Catholic faith, the rules of wall-ball; which we 
played with a tennis ball in the parking lot; how to dance with a girl, what the 
Earth looks like from 1200 feet above and how to use the bathroom on a moving 
tour bus. What I had not yet learned was the extent of the evil in the souls of my 
classmates and humanity more generally. I was still, very much, a naive young 
man seeking the approval of his peers with much yet to learn. 


The summer would be a chance to get better acquainted with 
neighborhood friends, continue my participation in the local baseball league in 
which I was considered a star pitcher and to, of course, play video games. At 
this point, however, I spent more time playing outside than playing video games. 
Our summer reading assignments were the novels "Hatchet" and "Sounder." 

Like so many assignments, I allowed my mother to essentially do the work for 
me. I never read Hatchet or Sounder, but instead allowed her to give me the gist 
of the stories. For too long, I believed my parents were doing me a favor by 
completing my school projects for me. 


Chapter 7: 
With my father now fully settled-in at his new workplace and as a 


promotion advanced him to a position in which he was supervising two high- 
school aged interns in an IT department, it was suggested that I attend his 


company's Take Our Daughters and Sons to Work Day, which was a new, 
politically-correct, gender-neutral version of Take Your Son to Work Day. It was 
held a week before the traditional date for Take Your Son to Work Day, which was 
still occasionally observed around this time. The official name for this day, 
coined by a radical feminist organization in 1992, was a bit of a mouthful, 
resulting in most people simply referring to it as "Take Your Kid to Work Day." 
What this meant for me was that I was able to take full advantage of the situation 
and spend a day at my dad's work twice in two weeks. For the gender-neutral 
version of this event, his company hosted special activities for the children that 
their parents might get some work done during the morning including an 
educational "survival" course that taught kids what to do in the event they were 
stranded in the desert under a variety of different scenarios. This survival 
course consisted of being posed with a series of multiple-choice trivia questions 
projected onto a white, pull-down screen and subsequently being provided with 
the correct answers. This transpired in a conference room with children aged 
about 8-12 sitting around a table that would ordinarily never have children 
seated about it. This was stretched out to occupy 90 minutes of our time in the 
morning prior to lunch and 90 additional minutes in the afternoon, with the 
balance of the time being spent attached to the hip of our respective parents. 


A barbecue was held at lunchtime for the employees and their children at 
which we were invited to partake of a smorgasbord. Most of the stations were 
self-service, but the chicken was doled out by a heavy-set man with a pair of 
stainless-steel tongs wearing an apron and chef's hat who was handing out the 
meat only because he was simultaneously cooking meat on a nearby charcoal 
grill and people were taking meat just as fast as he could cook it. Unlike at the 
HomeTown Buffet, this wasn't being done for the purpose of preventing 
attendees from obtaining a second helping. When asked if I wanted legs or 
breast-meat, I asked for legs, not because it was what I wanted, but because I 
was embarrassed to use the word "breast" aloud. At the self-service stations, I 
took portions that were smaller than I actually wanted for fear of being chastised 
for being greedy. 


One of the interns; seeing that I had taken such small helpings as he was in 
line directly behind me; turned to me and said, "When there's something being 
given away for free, you have to capitalize, man. It isn't every day that someone 
gives you something for free." 


I spent most of the day playing the pinball video game that came with 
Windows XP, which the computers in my father's office were running. Despite 
not having any carpeted areas, my father's office smelled of Scotch Guarding, 
which was used on the carpeting in the hallways and the scent of which 
infiltrated nearly every corner of the building. I had been warned by my father 
not to do anything improper with the computers as they were closely monitored. 
I already knew this and didn't need the warning. Little did I know, my father had 
already broken some rules in his workplace and had, thus-far, gotten away with 
it. 


Eventually, this office became quite boring and, for a time, I amused myself 
by spinning in one of the swiveling chairs. At a certain point in the afternoon, 
one of the interns showed me a neat trick you can do with the cans of "air 
duster" that were kept in supply at my father's office. The cans, it seemed, 
became cold when the contents were released. The propellant underwent an 
endothermic process of expansion more severe than the air itself given its higher 
density. Large quantities of propellant, in the case of "air duster," are 
concentrated into the bottom 1/10th of the can by high pressure air that 
occupies, by volume, 9/10ths of the volume of the can. If one inverted the cans 
prior to pulling the release trigger, propellant would be released in addition to 
the air. This propellant was ejected before my eyes at about -120 degrees 
Fahrenheit and looked very much akin to the ebullience of a fire extinguisher. As 
you might imagine, my father, before long, came to lament my discovery of this 
as I would proceed to squander his air duster any time I could locate it within 
our own home. 


The overall experience was a fascinating one as it was my first time being 
immersed in a workplace, even if I wasn't engaged in any actual work. His 
workplace sat in a commercial lot that was collocated with a regional Internet 
"backbone line," meaning that Cigna and the other businesses in the area often 
had amongst the largest amount of available bandwidth of virtually any 
commercial client in the United States with the exception of the service 
providers themselves and certain government entities. In fact, I later discovered 
that Horsham had for years been home to a Defense Intelligence Agency front 
company called C3I Industries for that very reason. I understood that it was my 
father's job to maintain the computer systems to ensure their nominal function, 
but I did not understand what it was that the company's IT systems were used 
for commercially. I only later learned that the purpose of their IT systems was to 
store information concerning Cigna's customers as well as records of claims 
against their insurance policies from pharmacies, doctors, and hospitals. The 
records of these transactions required substantial storage space in complex 
database files. This was achieved for the company at two locations in the United 
States, one of which was in Horsham, Pennsylvania and the other of which was in 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. For his part, he explained that he remotely accessed 
the computers on the network to perform functions such as software installation, 
software updates and troubleshooting. He needed to occasionally physically 
access the terminals of systems experiencing specific problems, but was able to 
resolve most problems using a program called PCAnywhere which was authored 
by the same company that was responsible for Norton Antivirus. He told me that 
the most common problem he needed to resolve on his company's network were 
employees disabling virus protection in order to "make the computers run faster" 
and, he said, he needed to preclude them from doing this, ultimately, by using 
special software to hide the process, preventing it from appearing in both the 
“Task Manager" as well as the "services" list and by revoking nearly all 
"privileges" on nearly all systems. In IT, it remains a recurring theme even two 
decades later that the fewer things a software platform or computer system is 
"allowed" to do, the more secure it is, generally speaking. 


This was perhaps a year prior to the end of the period of childhood in 
which one perceives their father to be quasi-superhuman in terms of strength 
and/or intellect. This is a delusion that is common to all boys, but one which 
ought to be nipped in the bud. My father would, over the years, feed into this 
delusion as a result of his need to feel like the smartest person in the room. He 
had the bad habit of "reaching" for answers he didn't have and was entirely 
incapable of responding to any question with the response, "I don't know." If he 
didn't know the answer to a question, he would ramble on and provide an 
incorrect or incomplete answer and ultimately change the topic. He would often 
make statements that were laughably, comically wrong and, upon being derided 
by my mother or I for being so woefully wrong, would keep right on, defending 
untenable positions. For instance, if my mother mentioned a well-known fact 
such as, "Jimmy Stewart was in It's a Wonderful Life," my father might have 
responded by saying, "Wasn't it someone else? It couldn't have been Jimmy 
Stewart..." to which my mother might have responded, for instance, "If Jimmy 
Stewart wasn't in the movie, then who DID portray George Bailey in It's a 
Wonderful Life?" to which he might have responded, "Uhh, Spencer Tracy..." at 
which point, my mother would burst into hysterical laughter. Even when shown 
Jimmy Stewart's name as it appeared in the TV Guide, if the movie was showing 
on one of the networks that evening, he would continue to make excuses for his 
error. I later learned that he had an inferiority complex and an inability to say no 
to women. He often entirely disregarded input from men, even when it was good 
advice. His inability to assert himself made his parental alliance with my mother 
a particularly deleterious one for me as he acted only as an enabler of my 
mother's antics. 


My mother phoned in to my father's office to see how I was doing in the 
midst of my first visit to a real-world workplace and my father put me on the 
phone. It was about 2:30 in the afternoon. As my mother was talking, I heard 
the clinking of ice cubes and knew that she was imbibing something. This sound 
along with the slight slurring of her speech was enough to stir up memories both 
old and new of every drunken display she had exhibited over the years. Years of 
sleights, when considered in the aggregate, triggered the beginnings of a rage 
which brewed beneath the surface and seamlessly transformed my disposition 
into a more critical one. At not quite 12 years of age, I knew enough to know she 
was drinking and that 2:30pm was too early for it. With one of the interns in the 
room and my nostrils filled with the scent of Scotch-Guarding and my face 
caressed by the impossibly smooth plastic of a brand new business-grade desk 
telephone with its myriad buttons and flashing lights, feeling quite authoritative, 
I said, with casual confidence, "Uh, don't you think it's a little early for you to be 
drinking?" "“How- Iam not drinking! Why would you say that?" She responded. 
“Come on," I said, "I can hear it." 


"Alright, David, put your father back on phone." As she said this, my father 
was staring daggers at me hoping I would make no further reference to my 
mother's alcoholism in front of one of his interns. From just a couple of feet 
away from the handset, I could hear both sides of the conversation that ensued. 


"Dave, you need to tell your son not to treat his mother with such 
disrespect. If I am drinking it shouldn't concern him, you have to tell him, Dave." 
She said in the tone of a teen girl recently finding she'd be gossiped about and 
asking a friend to begin a counter-narrative campaign to dispel some rumor. 
"You have to tell him I am not some kind of alcoholic." "Okay." "I want you to 
stop at the store and pick up an ice cream cone for me on your way home." This 
was a request she made often, usually lapsing into a child-like voice in which she 
pronounced her "R's" more like "W's" in part of some sort of strange attempt at 
manipulation. After putting up some token resistance and explaining that the 
store that sold the specific sort of ice cream cones she wanted wasn't on the way 
home, he assented to the purchase of the ice cream cone from the convenience 
store and the call soon ended. 


It was, in many ways, just another day in the life, except for what the intern 
said to me. I never forgot it. 


Chapter 8: 


On my first day at Ambler Catholic, I had been asked by the teacher to 
introduce myself to the class, to tell the class where my family was from as well 
as, perhaps, a little about my hobbies. I told the class that my father was from 
Ohio; which was true; and that my mother was from California, which was hardly 
true at all. My mother was only technically born in California. Her own mother, 
who had found temporary work in California, returned her to New Jersey shortly 
after she was born. It was New Jersey where she grew up and it was in New 
Jersey that she met my father during a period in which he was stationed at Fort 
Monmouth during his time in the Army. This basic biography was one that 
certainly makes the pair sound as straight-laced as can be, provided that one 
goes into no further detail than that. As of age 11, this was essentially the 
maximal level of detail into which my parents delved into the story of how they 
met when they would discuss the matter with me. As the years went on, I would 
find out that this brief biography amounted to a whitewashing of what was, from 
the beginning, a tawdry affair between two individuals entirely lacking in moral 
capacity. 


My mother was one of millions who in the 1960s imitated Audrey Hepburn 
in coiffure and fashion. As time went on, she drifted away from this aesthetic but 
never dispensed with wearing ostentatious sunglasses, the purchase of a new 
purse every three months and wearing Estée Lauder's Beautiful perfume. 
Supremely narcissistic, she genuinely believed that her cooking was best, her 
preferences in music, art and literature were best and that even things such as 
her favorite color were objective realities rather than simple preferences. 


She spent the 1990s dressing as if she was in the 1980s with her hair, by 
then, lighter than Hepburn's in a fluffy, shorter-than-shoulder-length volume- 
maximized style incorporating some curls and requiring heavy hairspray. The 
color of her hair shifted somewhat depending upon the color of dye she 
purchased; anywhere from auburn with subtle reddish overtones to dirty blonde. 


At least a portion of her ancestry was French as evidenced both by her mention 

of French relatives as well as a telltale Cajun feature in a nose with the unusual 

quality of having both a narrow dorsum and flaring, wide-set nostrils. Her eyes 

were a dark shade of chestnut that I still find unsettling in anyone, regardless of 
the possessor. 


When out shopping with my mother, she had the tendency to alternate 
between insisting that I remain near her and wandering away from me; not 
caring if she lost track of me. A common theme of almost any excursion with my 
mother were admonishments concerning the threats lurking around every 
corner. She would point out anyone she considered uncouth and would insist 
that I walk on the side of her that placed her between myself and said unsavoury 
individual. I was awed by her poised small-talk with cashiers and shop owners in 
which she would often incorporate references (which I did not recognize at the 
time as being reflective of a lack of true understanding) to current news stories 
or to 1960s popular culture of which I had no knowledge. The entire exercise 
was Calculated, I suppose, to leave others with a favorable impression of her, but 
all it accomplished in actuality was to convince her son that interacting on an 
adult level was a nearly insurmountable challenge. Even if this was not the 
intended effect of her sophistry, there were certainly ample other occasions on 
which her behavior and statements did carry with them such an intention. When 
someone is actually good at doing something, it is said that they "make it look 
easy." As a child, I lacked the perspective to deduce whether she was actually 
good at any given task. If I saw that an adult could easily perform a task, I 
concluded that it was an easy task. If I saw that an adult had difficulty in 
performing a task, I concluded that it must be difficult. Even as a child, I could 
see signs recognized only in retrospect that the ways in which my mother's 
performance of these tasks, such as making small-talk, was stilted, over- 
rehearsed and pushed her to the limits of her own capacity to imitate thoughtful, 
intellectual dialog. Whether it came to making small-talk or it came to raising 
children, my mother, I only later recognized, considered these things to be highly 
confronting impositions. While she repeatedly told me that she was "good at" 
being a parent and good at essentially everything, this was a reflection of her 
narcissism and not a reflection of reality. She declared nearly everything to be 
highly difficult and cautioned me that I would never be able to learn to do the 
things that she could do. I could sense that she strained to maintain the facade 
of being at ease when in challenging situations and this only served to reinforce 
my childhood perception that the world was full of insurmountable challenges 
that only a deity-like parent could address on my behalf. 


I did not much enjoy the experience of driving with my mother. If she saw 
another driver ease off of their brakes whilst waiting to make a turn onto the 
main road she happened to be driving along, she would oftentimes jump to the 
conclusion that the driver was about to "pull in front of her" and she would 
unnecessarily slam her brakes on nearly every time this occurred. While my 
mother could be counted upon, unlike my father, to cough up the extra dollar to 
purchase for me the gum or candy found in the impulse-buy displays at the 
checkouts of supermarkets, her shopping trips tended to feel interminable and 


not to be for anything of interest to me. As we were often on a shoestring 
budget, her shopping trips were often nothing more than marathon window- 
shopping sessions that deprived me of valuable television-watching time. One 
day, she might have been browsing for clothing in a consignment shop and on 
another she might have been looking at furniture. On one shopping trip toa 
store that sold clothing, I mentioned that the fumes coming off of the clothing 
were making me dizzy and giving me a headache, to which she responded that I 
was "making it up." 


While out shopping with both parents at about the age of seven, I had been 
riding in the back seat (although by this age I generally preferred riding in the 
front seat if it was available) and had gotten out of the car. My mother had been 
in the routine of closing the back door for me, presumably because I did not 
always shut it with sufficient force to ensure that it latched. This, however, did 
not prevent me from habitually at least making my own attempt to close the door. 
On this occasion, I pushed the right-rear door of our 1983 Grand Marquis closed 
with my right hand with my left hand dangling free near the path the door would 
be taking, planning to move my hand out of the way before the door arrived at 
the jamb. 


My mother decided to, without warning, forcefully push the door shut while 
my hand was still in the path of the door, causing it to close upon my left pinky 
finger. Had it been closed upon my finger any harder, the bone would certainly 
have shattered. In an incident two years prior, which I made sure to remind her 
of at the time of this incident, the exact same thing had happened to the exact 
same finger after she pushed closed a door without once checking to make sure I 
was Clear of the door. Despite being hysterical and in no small amount of pain, 
my mother declared that I was exaggerating the severity of the pain I was 
experiencing and that she "Didn't close the door that hard" only after initially 
denying that my finger had been caught between the door and the jamb 
whatsoever. It has been my general experience that children do not start crying 
in response to nearly having their finger caught in a door, but that they do cry in 
response to actually having their finger caught in a door; something which 
happened to me not one but twice, quite literally by my mother's hand. 


She would prepare a home-cooked supper most nights of the week; a fact 
she would routinely brag about as she thought it constituted proof that she was a 
good mother. My diet consisted, oftentimes, of things to which I was allergic, but 
in her mind, the fact she cooked anything at all was some sort of badge of honor 
that absolved her of all sins. If steak was to be served, it was a broiled chuck 
steak with either soy sauce or béarnaise sauce. This would inevitably be served 
with a side of baked potato. If steaks were being cooked on the grill, T-Bone or 
Porterhouse would be purchased in lieu of the cheaper chuck steaks and fresh 
corn-on-the-cob would be added. Whatever the ingredients for whatever the 
meal, my father would usually be sent back out to the store after a long day at 
work to purchase them. If my mother didn't feel as though my father purchased 
the right item(s,) she would send him back to the store a second time. If he 
disputed the need to return to the store, she would throw the mistakenly 


purchased item(s) onto the front lawn, affecting his capitulation and ensuring 
that her requested grocery items were obtained. 


Corn-on-the-cob was always shucked by my father or myself. She 
considered this to be too much work to do herself. A similar attitude prevailed in 
her attitude toward gardening. She enjoyed cooking and she enjoyed gardening. 
I suppose it is more accurate to say that she enjoyed the idea of being perceived 
as a cook and a gardener. She enjoyed looking at her food and looking at her 
garden and knowing that it was there, where others could see it. Very little of 
the difficult preparatory work that went into making a meal or the far more 
substantial preparatory work that goes into tending to a garden was done by my 
mother. At every one of our several residences dating back to a time prior to my 
birth, her garden invariably included multiple rosebushes, impatiens, hostas and 
even morning glories, which are a climbing species requiring a trellis. Each time 
we moved house, a new garden had to be started from scratch. 


I can recall one occasion when my father and I were forced to dig up six 
deep-rooted rosebushes so as to re-plant them in the backyard after they had 
been, for years, in the sideyard. Multiple days of work were required to achieve 
this, as well as the removal of a shrub she felt was "ugly." 


When she didn't want to cook, she would often order food by telephone to 
be delivered. Particularly humorous were the occasions when she would order 
Chinese food while inebriated and, when the woman on the phone taking the 
order would fail to understand her (equally due to her slurring of her speech as 
the poor English skills of the woman on the phone,) my mother would put ona 
fake Chinese accent in the hopes of being better understood. 


From the age of about five, my mother had decided for me that my favorite 
Chinese dish was Pepper Steak because that was her favorite dish. She never 
asked me what I liked or what I wanted and was insufficiently patient to wait for 
me to make a choice about Chinese food menu items or anything else. 


Her narcissism caused her to denigrate anything which differed from her 
particular tastes or preferences or which exceeded the range of her prior 
experience. These denigrations often included the entire state of Ohio merely 
because my father was from Ohio. Remarkably, my father never once said a 
contrary word about people from New Jersey other than that they were bad 
drivers. An entire U.S. State became the victim of a character assassination with 
an audience of two because it seemed, in her mind, a convenient mode of attack 
in her petty marital quarrels. 


Upon coming home from school in the evenings, I was quizzed by my 
mother about my surroundings. I was told that it was a test of my situational 
awareness. She would say, "One thing about this room is different than it was 
when you left for school today." My mother, who would constantly rearrange 
furniture and redecorate our home for no clear reason, was, in reality, not 


attempting to help me hone my observational skills but, rather, looking for a 
pretext to brag about her obviously perfect sense of the aesthetical. 


Occasions calling for the exchange of greeting cards between my parents 
were the most treacherous of pitfalls. On one occasion, china was broken and 
my father assaulted by my mother as a result of the selection of a "Happy 
Anniversary" greeting card featuring illustrations of teddy bears. On more than 
one occasion, an otherwise pleasant evening, usually including a cookout, was 
suddenly imbued with violence upon my mother's non-receipt of a card, or 
alternatively, of what most people would consider a "cute" greeting card that she 
didn't find to her liking. My mother decided that my father's choice of a card 
with any form of animalia was meant as a deliberate sleight and must, in her 
mind, have somehow carried with it the implication that she was an animal. I 
retained one such card after it was slid back inside of its lavender envelope 
subsequent to being ripped in half by its recipient. I stowed it away in the 
bottom of my toy chest for several years, perhaps as a reminder to myself of my 
mother's irrational nature. 


Shortly after we had moved to Ambler, my mother saw a pop-up display in 
the Ambler Acme supermarket advertising a sale on Blue Willow china. She took 
the opportunity to replace our Corelle china set, which was, by that time, missing 
so many dinner and luncheon plates due to her habit of breaking dishes during 
arguments that it was time to buy an entirely different set. From 1998 until the 
death of my father in 2023, it was these plates from which I ate nearly all of my 
meals. My mother often vocally professed her adoration for the Blue Willow 
china pattern and would become incensed if I accidentally dropped or damaged 
one of the plates. In a period of 25 years, I may have accidentally broken one 
dish and chipped another, with a third being broken deliberately. My mother 
broke no fewer than nine dishes from this set that she loved so dearly, not 
counting other china sets and other objects. I don't recall her ever chastising 
herself for breaking her own dishes. In any case, replacement dishes were 
ordered on an as-needed basis, resulting in our ownership of what eventually 
became a hybrid collection with dishes from two different manufacturers, but all 
of which featured the Blue Willow pattern. 


My mother, at some point very early in her life, decided that she would 
consciously or subconsciously adopt a mantra of, "To be ignorant is to be 
innocent." This mantra would manifest itself on manifold occasions in various 
statements made and attitudes embodied by the woman. If an unpleasant topic 
were broached, she would often say something like, "Well, I don't know anything 
about that," seeking to distance herself from association with the unpleasant 
concept. On other occasions, I would quite casually mention a topic that was 
discussed in school that day or of something from the television and I would 
quite unexpectedly be accused of "knowing too much" about the topic with the 
non-facetious suggestion being made that my knowledge of a topic, alone, was 
sufficient to prove that I was up to no good. If I knew the chemical name for a 
narcotic, I must have been using it. If I knew what AIDS was, I must have had it, 
in her mind. 


There were two principal versions of my mother: The one that showed 
itself in the morning and the one that showed itself in the evening. The woman 
seen in the morning was a manic, talkative, unabashed out-of-key singer 
concerned primarily with that day's celebrity guest on The Today Show or in 
relating to me something that had happened in the world overnight. It was from 
this manic person that at the age of eight, I learned at 2:45am of the death of 
Princess Diana after being shaken awake a week prior to the start of the school- 
year and made to watch the repeating footage of the aftermath of that particular 
tragedy throughout the early morning hours of August 30, 1997. 


At some point just before she took her first drink of the day, a more 
balanced individual emerged for perhaps a half hour per day. While this version 
of her could be argued to be the least objectionable, given that she spent only 
about 30 minutes per day in this balanced state does not recommend expressions 
such as, "The Real Her," to describe this version of her. In most cases, I was 
either in school or outside playing at that hour and thus was not there to enjoy 
the tranquility of this period. She would generally do laundry or run an errand 
during that period, meaning that if I did spend this time around her, it was on an 
occasion when I was dragged along for one of her shopping trips. 


Once she had a few drinks, her personality became inaccessible and she 
ceased to have the cognitive capacity to talk to me about things going on in my 
life, my homework, or perhaps whatever I needed to have purchased in support 
of a school activity, etc. When my father wasn't around for her to argue with, 
prior to the period in my life in which I, similarly to my father, became a 
whipping boy for her rage, my mother would spend hours sitting in one of the 
uncomfortable Louis XIV chairs in the living room next to her faux antique radio 
(which played cassette tapes,) staring off into space while she sipped her adult 
beverage and listened to her music. I couldn't make sense of this behavior of 
hers, but I got the sense that it made sense to her. 


Each period of my childhood can be demarcated by a different home- 
shopping focus by my mother. At around the time I was born, she primarily 
focused on shoes, purses and designer jackets. From about the time I was five 
until I was ten, she built up an extensive collection of porcelain dolls. When I 
was about 13, she started buying a combination of cuckoo clocks and faux Tiffany 
lamps. When I was 14, she had my father put up lighthouse-themed border 
paper in the kitchen and both bathrooms. Throughout all of the periods, she 
would purchase jewelry. It is not an exaggeration to say that multiple children 
could have been put through medical school with the money spent over the years 
on these items. Although every single one of these artifacts have since been 
destroyed, in all, there were over 40 porcelain dolls of various sizes, nearly a 
dozen lamps, three decorative ceiling fans, about 100 pieces of jewelry (most of 
which were sold by my mother during emergencies and some of which were 
ultimately sold by myself,) and three cuckoo clocks which averaged $200 in cost, 
each. This is not to mention the cost of cigarettes and alcohol consumed, the 
cost of repeatedly moving house and the cost of financial waste in all of its 


myriad forms too many to list. When the end came for my mother's garbage, the 
vast majority of it simply went into a dumpster and it couldn't be converted back 
into the money that was used to purchase it in the first place. The items may 
have gone into the dumpster in the 2010s and 2020s, but the money went into 
the proverbial dumpster the instant she made the purchases, regardless of her 
protestations that these purchases were "investments." 


Gloria was one of those mothers that always made a point of being nicer to 
other people's kids than to her own, leaving many of my neighborhood friends 
with the impression, based upon only the briefest of interaction with the woman, 
that she was nice. After one of these friends was offered every sort of candy, 
snack and frozen confection that we had available during a brief visit, if memory 
serves, he literally responded by saying, "Your mom sure is nice!" What else 
would a kid say? I can remember thinking at the time, "If only you knew how 
things really were." 


I can remember thinking that my friends were out of step with what I 
considered to be matters of relevance. Occasionally, they wouldn't be interested 
in the same television programs I was interested in, but in many instances, this 
perception was driven by the volume of content of my mother's choosing to 
which I had been exposed, most of which would have been considered 
inappropriate for children. Shows like Unsolved Mysteries, Dateline NBC, 60 
Minutes, etc. were frequently made available with my mother trying her best to 
answer any questions I had about the adult themes of the programs. She made 
no attempt to shield me from knowledge of some of the more unpleasant realities 
of the world, particularly where she felt as if I might benefit from advanced 
warning on those issues. I didn't feel as if this exposure was traumatic, but it 
certainly placed me in a minority of children my age that had seen these 
programs and had any concern with these topics. Whether it came to this or 
some other issue, I persisted in the perception that everyone else was unusual 
and that my childhood was normal. 


Despite this early exposure to content with adult themes, there was a 
single TV show my parents knew by name that I was not permitted to watch. 
That show was called, "The Simpsons." Most parents considered the show to be, 
if not squeaky-clean, then certainly a harmless program that every kid in 
America was watching. My mother, apparently, had been taking many of her 
cues from George and Barbara Bush with respect to this issue. Ona single 
occasion during a campaign speech, George H.W. Bush had notably stated, "We 
are going to keep on trying to strengthen the American family to make American 
families a lot more like the Waltons and a lot less like the Simpsons." From what 
I can surmise, it was this single statement; a statement for which Bush Sr. was 
endlessly ridiculed by right-minded Americans; which formed the basis of my 
mother's belief that The Simpsons was some sort of recruiting platform from 
Satan, himself. She never watched a single episode of the program before 
prohibiting me from watching it. 


When the show South Park premiered in 1997 and conservative talk radio 
got wind of it, my mother heard about it from my father who, in turn, heard 
about it from Rush Limbaugh. Whereas The Simpsons merely portrayed a 
dysfunctional family in which the women were the voices of reason (this was 
hardly a new concept in television) and the son was occasionally disrespectful to 
his father, South Park was rumored to feature uncensored obscenities repeated 
dozens of times in each episode. Whereas The Simpsons aired on Fox 
Broadcasting, South Park aired on what was then known as The Comedy 
Channel. Somehow, even in the midst of urban sprawl, rising crime rates, drugs 
in the schools and myriad other issues that a conservative could point to as more 
pressing than an animated TV series, these two shows somehow took the brunt 
of the ire of that special breed of ignoramus that chose, at that time, to make The 
Simpsons and South Park the subjects of a boycott in which only a slim minority 
of American families participated. 


What was, perhaps, most bizarre about the whole thing was that my 
mother was not some crotchety, old church lady, but was, in fact, someone who 
had been deeply immersed in the counter-culture of the 1960s. If her concern 
was the use of obscenities, this would seem hypocritical as she did nothing but 
use obscenities around me and was nearly the exclusive source of my knowledge 
of such colorful language. Ona single occasion at age eight, I had employed an 
obscenity in front of my grandmother during one of her visits simply out of an 
urge to repeat something I had heard my mother say many times. Although this 
resulted in my being smacked in the back of the head by my grandmother and it 
resulted in a frank discussion between my mother and grandmother, my mother 
did not discontinue her bad habit of swearing around me on account of her own 
mother's intervention. 


On a "just because" occasion not long prior to moving to Ambler at eight 
years of age, my parents had taken me out to a Friendly's to eat. The incident 
would exemplify the way in which my mother was thin-skinned and incapable of 
accepting criticism. At this time in history, there were still a few restaurants 
with smoking sections. In our state, smoking in restaurants did not become 
prohibited by law until January 1, 2000, with many restaurants continuing to 
allow the practice for as long as the law permitted. 


Naturally, my mother requested a booth in the smoking section of the 
Friendly's. The section was empty with the exception of my mother, father and I 
seated in one booth and an old man by himself in an adjacent booth. The old 
man looked over at me empathetically as my parents both lit cigarettes inches 
from my face. We had ordered drinks but had not yet placed food orders. I can 
only surmise that he took moral exception to their smoking around a young child 
as he took the opportunity to interrupt them. 


"Smoking is bad for you, you know." He said, out of the blue. My mother 
turned and said, "Excuse me?" "I said smoking is bad for you." He reiterated, in 
a perfectly reasonable tone of voice. He didn't need to repeat himself a third 
time as my mother jumped out of her seat and declared, "That's it, we're 


leaving!" I protested that I was hungry and didn't understand why the kind, old 
man's comment caused such a stir. In any case, my mother got my father and I 
moving and before we knew it, we were walking out into the brisk night air and 
toward our car. If I could, I would thank this man for exposing my mother's true 
character to me even if I was too young to appreciate it at the time. I never 
forgot what transpired and therefore was able to eventually appreciate what I 
had witnessed. I would like to believe that he would be proud of me for the way 
that I would eventually go on to stand up to the woman. 


As my mother frequently ordered Chinese delivery, our refrigerator usually 
featured at least a few of those plastic packets of soy sauce, duck sauce and 
spicy mustard that are always thrown into the bag and the design of which never 
seem to change no matter how many years go by. I was fascinated by their color 
and texture and would request that my mother not throw them away, resulting in 
a collection of up to a couple of dozen of them in the cheese and butter 
compartments of the refrigerator at any given time. I didn't realize it at the 
time, but my childhood fascination with these packets of sauce must have been 
rooted in the same neurological complex that drives the fascination that women 
have with colorful gemstones. The primary difference, of course, being that the 
packets of sauce cost virtually nothing and that I grew out of this phase before I 
turned 10. 


As a boy, I wouldn't eat mustard and preferred Kikkoman soy sauce to La 
Choy, but La Choy was all that my mother would purchase. Our refrigerator 
always featured a bottle of Al steak sauce that was older than I was which gave 
me a false, negative impression of what it was that Worcestershire sauce was 
supposed to taste like. The steak sauce was disused as a result of my mother's 
direction that soy sauce be used in lieu of steak sauce. My mother would keep 
the refrigerator stocked with orange juice, although I would only consume the 
"No Pulp" variety. Grapes and apples were kept in the vegetable crisper drawer, 
milk and orange juice on the top shelf. My mother had the habit of serving me 
ham sandwiches on Kaiser rolls which, given their width, were difficult for me to 
get my mouth around as achild. These were served buttered with a side of a 
pickle spear, oftentimes, while I sat down to watch The Price Is Right on the 
kitchen television on summer days and any days when I may have been "out sick" 
from school. My mother was very particular about getting her ham sliced thin 
and believed as a result of having heard, as a child, stories of delicatessen 
workers slicing meat with a higher degree of thickness for black customers (so 
as not to expend any more time than is necessary helping a black customer) that 
receiving meat cut too thick was a personal sleight. In her words to my father, "I 
want you to get a full pound of ham and don't let them give you a nigger cut of 
meat!" 


My mother preferred sponge mops to strand-mops. These sponge mops 
often included a built-in hinge to allow one to push downward on a section of the 
handle in order to cause the sponge portion to fold over itself in order to wring 
out liquid from the sponge. The hinge mechanism that made this possible had 
some "play" in it, causing it to make a unique clacking sound with each push of 


the mop forward. She would use bleach or Lysol alternatively, but forbade the 
presence of Pine-Sol in the house. This was as much because of the fact it was 
advertised by a black woman as it was because of its scent and residue. 


When on an outing with my mother, if it was to a venue that I found 
particularly boring, I would oftentimes request to be allowed to sit in the car for 
however long she intended to spend in a shoppe, despite having absolutely 
nothing with which to amuse myself, rather than spend that same time in the 
outlet in which she was shopping. In some cases, she allowed this, but in other 
cases, she explained that it was simply too great of a length of time for me to be 
left alone. 


My parents virtually never wanted or needed time alone with one another. 
This meant that the services of a babysitter were called for on but a pair of 
occasions during my Kindergarten year. A girl from somewhere in the 
neighborhood named Lisa, who was a 6th grade JV cheerleader without a last 
name (of which I was aware) acted as my babysitter on a pair of occasions while 
my parents went out to dinner and spent the night at a hotel, with Lisa spending 
the night in a guest bedroom and getting me dressed before my parents 
returned. She helped me to put my socks on because it was something that my 
mother had done for me up until this point. She was justifiably astounded by the 
fact that I had not learned to do this by age five. 


After one of these instances of Lisa's babysitting, my parents gave Lisa a 
ride to one of her cheerleading "meets" at which I was invited to spectate. I was 
sufficiently nervous about the attention I might receive from the other 
cheerleaders that, despite it being the winter, I asked to stay in the car for the 
duration of the nearly two-hour period. My father left me the keys so I could 
listen to the car's radio and run the heater if necessary. I enjoyed being free to 
explore popular music at will. I did not have my own FM radio and had little 
familiarity with the names of the artists popular at the time, instead knowing 
songs primarily by their melody and harmony and being constantly worried that 
certain pieces of music might become lost to me forever due to this lack of 
knowledge. Lisa's mother picked her up from her meet and as we didn't again 
require a babysitter after this occasion, I never chanced to see Lisa again. 


The following year, at a time when we were still living in Levittown, my 
parents had asked our neighbor three houses down to have me over for an 
extended period during the day on an occasion when they needed to consult with 
a lawyer without my knowledge. They didn't know how long the appointment 
would run, so they said it might be from 10am to as late as 3pm. They had told 
me privately that it almost certainly would not take this long. This particular 
neighbor was also my father's co-worker. His son so enjoyed keeping my 
company that he didn't want me to leave when I suddenly realized that I had 
stayed nearly two hours past my parents’ estimated time of return. I was bored 
with hanging out around his house and I wanted to head home. He tried to 
explain to me that my parents might not yet be home from their errand, but 
something about the way in which he told me this was unsettling to me in a way 


which brought about the urge to run home and check to see that my parents 
were there. When this urge became impossible to resist, I ran out the front door 
of their residence to see if my parents had returned. I don't think that he meant 
any harm by telling me the simple fact that my parents might still be away, but I 
believe it was his use of the phrase, "You can't go home" which incited me to do 
just that. I had already made my mind up in that moment that whether my 
parents were home or not, I would be returning there and there, I would remain. 
If I had needed to climb through a window to get back inside due to a door being 
locked, I would have done so. I had no wish to spend any more time around 
someone who was deliberately manipulative. On that occasion, thankfully, my 
parents were home and I had no trouble getting inside. 


The First Grade year had seen me engage in a great deal of malingering 
behavior which my mother indulged, resulting in my absence for 48% of 
scheduled school days during the second semester of that year. Another of our 
neighbors, Lucy; who lived catty-corner from us; had a son named Sean who was 
enrolled in the same neighborhood elementary school. My mother decided to try 
sending me to school with Lucy and Sean on a few occasions in order to expound 
upon me the way in which malingering can cause inconvenience for others. This 
tactic seemed to do the trick, with Lucy showing little tolerance for any dilly- 
dallying when it was time for school. Given that my parents each had their own 
car and that only my father worked, it made little sense to me in retrospect that 
such presumably mature parents could so consistently fail to get their child to a 
school that was just a few blocks away. As for Lucy and Sean, my mother had 
scant nice things to say about them, informing me, despite my being merely six 
years of age, that Lucy was a whore and that her son was a fecal smearer. 


We remained friendly with our neighbors across the street that year but fell 
out of contact with them after our move away from Levittown in the Summer of 
1996. My mother seemed to maintain friendships with neighbors and former 
neighbors only so long as such friendships remained expedient. During this 
period, she had maintained a friendship with a couple of old neighbors which 
dated back to 1986, when they lived at yet a different address. Once we moved 
out of that general part of Bucks County with our move to Ambler (in the next 
county over,) those friendships simply ceased to exist for Gloria. 


During my first grade year, I had made fast friends with a girl in my class 
named Sara. We played together at recess nearly every single day, to the point 
where Sara eventually grew tired of this arrangement and struggled to find a 
polite way of expressing that feeling. Despite having a small tiff with her on that 
matter, we remained friends and I was even able to catch the bus to her home 
(with a permission note from my mother) after school on a few occasions and we 
eventually made arrangements for Sara to sleep over at my house. On the day in 
question, my mother spent a couple of hours drinking and socializing with Sara's 
mother in our living room while I showed Sara my bedroom as well as the spare 
room, which was used as a playroom. Sara's mother had already agreed to the 
sleepover and Sara was very much looking forward to it. At some point during 
the exchange between my and Sara's mother, my mother expressed concern over 


the possibility that despite the two of us being only seven years old, we ought not 
be left alone together in the same room lest we start mating with one another. 

To this, Sara's mother responded with something to the affect of, "You're joking, 
right?" Gloria eventually backed off from this line of reasoning, but once the 
words were spoken aloud, there was no way they could be taken back. Sara's 
mother was put into the impossible position of either cancelling the sleepover 
plans without an explanation (for which she would be blamed by Sara) or trying 
to explain to Sara something which would have indeed been impossible to 
explain to someone of that age: That Gloria was a woman possessed of absurd 
notions who, after having had this exchange with her, was now, in the mind of 
Sara's mother, a far more questionable individual than she had been just two 
hours prior. Sara's mother had no choice but to explain to Sara that there would 
be no sleepover and to assume full responsibility for the last-minute change of 
plans. With that and with our move away from Levittown the following summer, I 
would not see Sara again, save for a few occasions in school which were painful 
given that we were no longer friends by the end of the school-year. Sadly, I 
eventually heard that she became a woman of ill repute, suggesting that perhaps 
my mother's instinct wasn't entirely wrong and that there was an upside to our 
moving away from that town. 


Not long after that incident, my mother approached me in our kitchen one 
morning and asked me, out of the blue, "You know not to marry a black girl, 
right?" For reference, Sara wasn't black. My mother went on to explain that I 
ought not marry a black girl, but that if I chose to marry a Mexican girl, in her 
words, she, "wouldn't be too pleased about it but would eventually forgive me." I 
nodded my head and went back to whatever I was doing. However, before I did 
this, given that I was an inquisitive child, I asked her why I should not do these 
things. I asked her why these sorts of people were "bad." At this point, she 
struggled to hobble together an explanation that would be both simple enough 
and sufficiently convincing to sway me. She explained that members of these 
other groups were simply not as evolved as we were and that they didn't have 
anything we would recognize as a values system. She went on to explain that 
these groups languished for their low IQ and total lack of morality. Women from 
these groups, she explained, were largely promiscuous. She explained that a 
stratification existed between the races and that various groups could be ranked 
and rated according to their attributes and that some groups were, on the 
average, better than others. After explaining this, she suggested that cultural 
differences tend to create unnecessary difficulty in "making marriages work" and 
that things would be easier if I simply married an Anglo-Saxon woman. Eastern 
Europeans, for example, were undesirable as they were all pathological liars 
much in the same strain as the Russians. I would do best, she said, to marry a 
girl with, more or less, the same ethnic background as myself. At some point or 
another over the years, my mother had let me know of her opinions on a variety 
of groups and let me know which I should consider "marrying into" and which I 
shouldn't. What I did not realize at the time about these little conversations was 
that she had no desire for me to marry anyone at all. She was simply listing 
broad ethnic or religious groups and methodically excluding virtually every 
group of which one could conceive in order to ensure that, eventually, all would 


be excluded. By the time I was old enough to actually begin to have my own 
ideas on the topic, she couldn't have hoped to have any influence on my decision- 
making on these matters and her lectures on the topic only served to prove to me 
that she wasn't looking out for my best interests but rather undermining me 
while indulging in simultaneous bloviation of her own narcissistic conceits. 


Gloria often did whatever she wanted to do without taking anyone else's 
feelings into consideration. On one occasion while we were enjoying our above- 
ground pool in Levittown, my mother was amusing herself by pushing me across 
the diameter of pool as I sat atop an inner-tube. I had repeatedly warned my 
mother not to push me over to the far side given that hornets could be seen 
buzzing around that side of the pool. They had built a nest under the rim of the 
pool and there were easily eight or nine of the hornets visibly milling about. 


Despite my warnings, my mother decided to push me over to that side of 
the pool anyway and no sooner than my inner-tube finished making its ten-foot 
journey across the pool, I suddenly felt a sharp pain in my right eye. I knew 
immediately what the cause was, which only added to the intensity of my 
panicked reaction. I leapt from my inner-tube despite not being tall enough to 
stand upright in the pool and doggy-paddled over to my mother, screaming the 
entire time. The stinger had entered through the eyelid and well-clear of the iris 
or anything important, causing a slight hemorrhaging of the white of the eye that 
one would likely need a magnifying glass to see. On this one, particular 
occasion, I was permitted to see a doctor who suggested taking ibuprofen if the 
pain persisted. It was one of the few incidents for which my mother had ever 
apologized to me. That apology seemed devoid of meaning given that it was far 
from the first or last time she would treat me in an inconsiderate manner. She 
had my father remove the hornet's nest immediately, but the pool wound up 
being abandoned in place when the home was foreclosed upon a short time later. 


As a 50-something year old woman, my mother had gained some weight 
and no longer had the boyish figure she did in old photos. This, when coupled 
with her alcoholism, gave her a unique gait. When working around the garden, 
she would wear a sun hat and a pink and white plaid long-sleeved shirt. 
Particularly if she had been drinking, she would walk in a fashion that could be 
considered neither pigeon-toed nor duck-toed, but which entailed employing an 
outward swing of her legs with each stride prior to planting her foot down which 
resulted in a type of waddling. Rather than keeping her feet spaced, she seemed 
always to be walking upon an unseen balance beam. This swing was less 
pronounced in the left leg, but was, in any case, accompanied by her keeping her 
arms in front of her body in something akin to a doggy-paddle-like gesture, 
something she seemed to use in order to keep her balance as one would in water 
rather than in the way one might use their arms to maintain balance on terra 
firma. With each stride, she would over-rotate her entire torso by about 20 
degrees, almost as someone would if they were walking through quicksand. 
Rather than an even rhythm of left and right strides, her strides would come in 
relatively rapid pairs in close succession followed by pauses after every right 
stride. This was, I believe, a large part of the cause of the rotation one might 


term waddling, in retrospect. As for what caused her oftentimes bizarre 
neurological symptoms of grimace, hand waving and waddling gait, that much 
remains a mystery. I think it is safe to say that there was a connection between 
some of these outward physical manifestations and her deficiencies of 
temperament. 


I mentioned that my mother enjoyed singing, although I think it important 
to point out that this behavior was not tolerated by her when she took offense at 
its demonstration by others. I made the decision to become an introvert at the 
age of six when, shortly after we pulled out of our driveway to drive to school 
upon my first day of the first grade, I began whistling along with whatever song 
was on the oldies station. My mother reacted to this by abruptly turning her 
head in my direction as I sat in the back seat and asking me if I liked whistling, 
or something to that affect. I never made the mistake of whistling or singing in 
her presence again. 


My mother was a frequent viewer of the TV quiz show, Jeopardy, which 
was, for most of my childhood, preceded by the 6:59pm Pennsylvania Lottery 
drawing. My mother would exuberantly sing along with the jingle, which was 
simply, "The Pennsylvania Lottery!" Psychic or not, try as we might, neither of us 
could, with any consistency, anticipate the numbers to be drawn mere seconds in 
the future. When Jeopardy would begin, my mother would often guess wildly at 
the solutions, suggesting to me that she would have made a poor contestant on 
the actual show. There was a poetical balance in our ritual of trying to guess at 
the future just prior to trying to guess at the past. 


My mother struggled even more with Wheel of Fortune (which aired on the 
same network immediately after Jeopardy) than she did with Jeopardy, 
suggesting that perhaps she was somewhat dyslexic. It has been said that the 
entire purpose of Wheel of Fortune is to make ignorant Americans feel better 
about themselves. She certainly had poor spelling skills. Watching Jeopardy at 
least had some educational merit and for that, at least, Iam grateful. The 
trouble with emphasizing the rote memorization of trivial minutiae is the same as 
the trouble with the way that history is taught in American schools. A person 
with absolutely no understanding of a topic could memorize the contents of an 
encyclopedia and perform quite well at Jeopardy whilst not being able to carry 
on a conversation on any of the topics in question. 


Although it was exceptionally rare for our family to go to see a film in the 
theater due to the cost, movies were often rented from the local video store. 
Given what this cost, we could have afforded to buy a few movie tickets from 
time to time with some of the money spent on rented videos. Whatever it was 
that my mother wanted was made available to her upon demand. It wasn't 
always alcohol. Sometimes, it was a box of microwavable popcorn. Other times, 
it was a certain sort of ice cream she favored. In any case, if she didn't get what 
she wanted, she would make my father pay for his failure to obtain it. Lobster, 
pistachios, cream cheese, black olives, sour cream, various sorts of dip, etc. 
were frequently in supply in our home as a result of my mother's demands. Filet 


mignon was occasionally purchased, but even if all that was available was chuck 
steak, my mother would declare herself to be more skilled at broiling chuck 
steaks than anyone else just prior to telling me to douse the perfectly cooked 
steaks with soy sauce. 


In addition to unusual movements and tics and in addition to her symptoms 
of mania was added the ingredient of inexplicable chanting consisting of unique 
expressions composed of a combination of real and nonsense words, oftentimes 
with this chanting being directed at me as if to convey a specific message in a 
language she struggled to make me understand. I frequently found myself 
wanting to be someplace else when, upon entering the kitchen to retrieve a 
snack or a cup of coffee, my mother would loudly state, to use a real-life 
example, "Flick-tor-eeena, flick-torette! Baby Dave won't soon forget!" In reality, 
she wasn't trying to convey a message so much as she was trying to bleed off a 
sort of energy while simultaneously expressing what she probably thought of as 
her own inner creativity. She didn't say these sorts of things unless there was an 
audience, suggesting that she had control over what she was saying. 


She, in addition to singing out of key, would frequently forget the tune to 
certain music entirely or, alternatively, forget the lyrics. In one bizarre case, she 
transposed an unknown tune and lyrics upon Bruce Springsteen's song, "Pony 
Boy," which took me until I was 33 to identify. The only portion of the lyrics of 
“Pony Boy" she could recall was the phrase, "Pony boy." I was ultimately able to 
find that the tune she borrowed was from an obscure song called "Birthday One" 
which the automatons at Chuck E. Cheese were programmed to play between a 
period from about 1977 until 1981. I eventually concluded that she had taken 
some other child to Chuck E. Cheese many years prior to my own birth and that 
during the process of doing so learned this song. I had asked her on many 
occasions to divulge the source of the tune and she claimed not to remember. 
Thus, what came out was, "Pony boy, pony boy, won't you be my pony boy..." to 
the tune of Birthday One by the Chuck E. Cheese band. This was something she 
sang to me frequently for no particular reason. 


Gloria also happened to have a fixation upon the song "Danny Boy," which 
seemed slightly out of place given a total lack of any Irish ancestry on her side of 
the family. I suppose, however, that if an Englishman can literally write the song 
Danny Boy, anyone might enjoy it. I didn't much care for the maudlin quality of 
the tune, particularly first thing in the morning, which was frequently when she 
would put on her little musical performances. 


Many children have fond memories of their mothers singing to them, but I 
can't say that I do. 


The only occasions on which my father would drive with excessive speed 
were when my mother had recently finished berating him for one reason or 
another. His reactions to her repeated insults were bizarre given a complete 
lack of emotion on his part. It was nearly impossible to get a reaction out of him 
and, in many cases, my mother's rage would have been far more subdued if only 


her husband would have responded in a more normative manner to her invective. 
Arguments between them could be subdivided into two parts: One part which 
concerned the thing that started the argument and a second part constituting a 
dissection of my father's response to her initial grievances. 


On an occasion some years in the future when I was perhaps about 16, my 
mother asked me what was my favorite color for an automobile. She wasn't 
asking because she intended to buy me an automobile, nor was she asking 
because she wanted to have a friendly chat with her son and get to know him a 
little better. As it turned out, she was hoping my preference would coincide with 
hers. When I replied that my favorite color for an automobile was silver, she, 
looking quite deflated, paused for a moment before declaring my preference to 
somehow betray foolishness on my part and informing me that red is a better 
color. She then stated her intention to replace our coffee-maker with one that 
was the color red and dismissed me from the room. 


Chapter 9: 


While most of life's wisdom requires years of reflection and requires 
experiencing true adversity before it may be developed, understanding the 
dynamics of a town such as Ambler is something that can only be truly achieved 
by the young. Only the young are sufficiently myopic to fail to identify ugliness 
and are therefore on the frontier of the exploration of such. The narrow streets 
are a nuisance for adults navigating the town by automobile, but are ideally 
suited for travel by bicycle. Nearly every street in Ambler features a "back alley" 
that isn't on any road map. To a child beginning to explore the world, the town 
itself had the appeal of a jungle gym and a Chuck E. Cheese tunnel network 
rolled into one. What adults took for granted and even despised e.g. a narrow or 
one-way street, were no source of controversy to children on bicycles. In many 
cases, we were likely often resented by motorists as we had a tendency to dart in 
front of automobiles or occupy road space ordinarily utilized by automobiles. 

The true function of the alleys was to provide rear parking access for the adults 
and their cars. For kids such as us, the alleys were fun shortcuts that aided us in 
our desire to quickly hop from place to place at the expense of being so bumpy 
that riding one's bicycle through one block-length of alley at high-speed was 
sufficient to leave the fingers numbed. Just as it is easy to miss architectural 
details of structures or the natural beauty of scenery when blowing through a 
town at 40 MPH in your car, it is easy for adults to be ignorant to the social 
dynamics of youth. Just as people who have places to be have no desire to take 
the scenic route, adults, once liberated from these often-cruel childhood 
dynamics, have a subconscious bias toward ignoring the very existence of those 
dynamics. Out of sight and out of mind. 


For a parent to ignore difficulties their own child(ren) are experiencing 
with respect to their own peer group is akin to troops functioning in a support 
role in a war neglecting their responsibilities on the basis of the reasoning that 
they're not the ones on the front line. Few parents seem to be worried about the 
possibility that their child(ren) might be getting picked on in school because 


they're not the ones attending the school and do not bear witness to the daily 
goings-on therein. Adults are, on the average, too far-sighted to notice or care 
about such things, even when they have an obvious impact upon the well-being 
of their own children. As these schoolyard dynamics are things they'd simply 
rather not think about, they feign ignorance to the reasons why their child(ren')s 
myopic disposition doesn't comport with their own. These same parents 
frequently bemoan their own child(ren)'s ignorance to the realm of adult 
responsibilities while making no attempt to improve their understanding of their 
child(ren)'s daily plight. 


The local park was called Knight Park, but everyone tacked an 's' on to the 
end of Knight, making it colloquially known as Knight's Park. The park featured 
a swing set, playground equipment, a Bocce court, a red blockhouse used only by 
the YMCA day camp a few weeks out of the year complete with non-functioning 
pay phone affixed to the side, a baseball field, a basketball and street-hockey 
court as well as a decently large grassy area running along Bannockburn Avenue 
that could be used for any purpose, but which was primarily used for soccer if 
utilized at all. Its centerpiece was the gaggle of picnic tables sheltered by a 
pavilion that in later years would be removed to deter teenagers from getting 
stoned there on rainy nights. I suppose that the Ambler Police were okay with 
teenagers getting stoned so long as the weather was clement. Although one of 
their squad cars would essentially camp out at the perimeter of this park during 
the nighttime and its occupant would observe the goings-on under the pavilion, 
they never arrested any of the teenagers who they "kept an eye on." I suppose 
this sort of inaction was a bellwether of what was to come with regard to 
America's newfound love affair with drug addiction and complete abandonment 
of efforts to rid the world of dangerous substances and the dangerous people 
who would use them. 


To an 11-year-old, local teen punks were gang members. Ambler's two 
most prominent teen punks that year were in the habit of graffiting their actual 
names on sidewalks, street signs, bathroom stalls, etc. If they were a gang, they 
were a gang of two. "Bart and Dior" were the subject of gossip by every middle 
school-aged kid in Ambler. We all knew of them and knew to avoid them. Having 
lived in Ambler from late 1998 until the early part of 2002, I am certain that 
someone who was there in 1995 would have been acquainted with an entirely 
different set of punks with entirely different names. Someone growing up there 
in 2005 would have been familiar with a different cast of characters, yet. So it 
goes. 


All baseball played in Ambler was played either at Knight Park or Pickering 
Field, just a few blocks away. For kids, many of whom were not allowed to cross 
Butler Avenue, this main drag served as both an impenetrable barrier for the 
children of South Ambler as well as a socio-economic dividing line. About half 
the students at Ambler Catholic resided north of Butler Avenue; where newer 
family homes had been built; and about half in South Ambler, which consisted 
mostly of the 1940s-era row-homes I mentioned earlier. It was when I came to 
be old enough to cross Butler Avenue on my bicycle that I made the discovery 


that most of the people in North Ambler were elitist in their attitudes despite the 
fact that most of them were far from what anyone would consider "rich." The 
main difference, in retrospect, was likely that most of the homes in North Ambler 
were mortgaged and most of the homes in South Ambler were rentals. Those 
mortgaging a home are, from external appearances, enjoying a higher standard 
of living than renters, yet I know from experience that families with mortgages 
are exactly as close to eviction as a renter. The only difference lies in the way in 
which families with mortgages can become conceited by their fixation on the 
semantical distinction that they are colloquially known as "home owners." Even 
an 11-year-old understands that until a mortgage is actually paid off, you don't 
own squat. One could furthermore make the argument that anyone who lives in 
a country that allows the ongoing taxation of property already owned; lock, stock 
and barrel; does not actually own their own property even if their mortgage has 
been paid in full as non-payment of that tax would quickly result in the 
confiscation of that property and its equity; most usually an amount of equity 
that exceeds the balance of tax owed. Just ask a Japanese-American how they 
feel about how well their property rights have been respected over the years. 


There were, of course, non-conceited people living in North Ambler. 
Kenny, who would become a close friend for at least one year of my time at 
ACES, resided just north of the dividing line, as did Matt O., who threatened to 
shoot me with his pellet gun if I was ever seen outside of his home. I made a 
point of riding past his home on my bicycle not long after that threat was issued 
and, although he happened to be carrying his pellet rifle around to the backyard 
at the moment I transited his little street, he didn't keep his promise. Both 
Kenny and Matt O. clearly came from working-class backgrounds. 


As a young person in Ambler, at least back in this time when kids actually 
played outside, the kids memorized every nook and cranny of the town. Hidden 
paths, creeks and even a retaining wall behind a small apartment building that 
could be "driven off of" if one did not mind making a hard landing four feet below 
afforded a shortcut for anyone in a real hurry. My making a point of learning the 
layout of the streets and alleys wasn't simply a manifestation of curiosity and 
adventurism, but had practical application. There was a very real risk, in this 
town, of being chased by one set of teen punks or another and it was therefore 
important to know all of the routes of egress and ingress to any given area. Of 
course, it didn't hurt to be a faster bicyclist than anyone else in the town. 


My own home during the first half of that period of my life that you might 
call the 'Ambler Catholic Years' was a rental sitting on a small plot of a quarter- 
acre with a front yard that was just large enough to be an attractive nuisance 
with respect to kids wishing to use it as their own public park despite the 
collocation of Knight Park just one block away. Upon the day when we moved in, 
my mother decided that the kids playing football in the yard would no longer be 
permitted to do so given that it wasn't their yard. Despite their protestations 
that the previous tenant allowed this to go on, my mother wasn't having it. 


The left side of a twin/duplex erected in 1960 was ours on the basis of a 
month-to-month lease. It was the kind of space that could only feel ample to a 
child; in reality, it was quite cramped. Our kitchen doubled as a living room and 
there were a pair of tiny bedrooms, as well as an unfinished attic to which we 
had exclusive access. Accessing this particular attic was awkward as one needed 
to use pull-down stairs which were situated so that one had to stand in the 
downstairs bathroom to successfully pull down the stairs and begin their climb. 
At some point, someone had the presence of mind to lay plywood down over 
about half of the area of the attic, enabling one to use it for storage and to walk 
about without fear of falling through the ceiling should a misplaced foot fail to 
find one of the cross-beams. Similarly, our neighbor had the exclusive access to 
the basement, which ran beneath the entire length of the home whereas the attic 
ran above only our own side. What I will say for the construction of the home 
was that the firewall was virtually soundproof, insulating us from the sound of 
the 47 tropical birds owned by our neighbor Linda and insulating her, in turn, 
from my mother's vicious, drunken screams. My mother had, shortly after we 
moved to Ambler, accepted a gift of two of these birds from Linda without 
consulting with either her husband or her son. They were presented to me by 
my mother as a "gift" and the second of the two birds to perish would not do so 
until 2012. These birds were a needless source of financial burden as well as a 
source of constant racket. In contravention of care instructions received from 
Linda sc. letting the birds out of their cage occasionally as well as trimming their 
wings from time to time, the birds were never permitted out of the cage save for 
a single occasion the day after their adoption. Something about this never sat 
well with me. 


I made a point of setting out on bicycle each and every day with little 
regard to weather conditions to see what I could see. If it had recently been 
raining or was drizzling, few others would be found outside. Those that were 
found outside even during inclement weather, interestingly enough, were the 
ones, in retrospect, that had the hardest lives. After all, one must have a fairly 
lousy home life to be wandering outside in the rain just to have somewhere else 
to be. 


This was how I met a different Michael, this one living several blocks away 
on Rosemary Avenue. His mother Eileen had been diagnosed with Hepatitis C; 
an incurable disease with a maximal 5-year life expectancy at the time. If 
memory serves, we drifted apart even before our moving away from Ambler, 
although I cannot remember why. Clearly, he was troubled by foreknowledge 
that he was going to be losing his mother and occasionally behaved oddly 
because of it, something which is certainly understandable. He sometimes 
fibbed to make his life seem more interesting than it really was, although I didn't 
recognize at the time that his anxiety over his mother's condition was the driver 
of that behavior. In any case, this was a harmless sort of fibbing. I never found 
out what happened to that particular Michael, but my heart went out to him. 


Directly across the street from our home was a corner store owned by an 
Italian family who lived in an apartment above the store. Catty-corner from our 


house was a barber shop that sat below ground level and could therefore easily 
escape the notice of someone who didn't know it was there. The barber shop 
was actually built into the basement of the last row-home on the block and the 
barber lived on the first and second floors of that row-home. I had my hair cut 
there on a pair of occasions before Macular Degeneration forced the barber's 
retirement. 


The two main ice cream shops in town were Rita's and Coneheads. 
Coneheads, I later learned, went out of business and the building spent nearly all 
of the subsequent 20 years as one form of ice cream shop or another, changing 
hands and appellations every few years. Neither of these places were hangouts 
of choice for me as I neither had the money nor the inclination to hang around 
there. It was at this age that I began to consider that there was something 
repugnant about the way in which people would stand around in front of Rita's, 
waiting to get their ice cream and eating it while standing in the same position in 
which they were standing while they were waiting in line, half of them facing 
away from the building while waiting. This, when coupled with their disturbing 
advertisements prominently featuring a pair of animated lips stained bright-red 
by cherry water ice was enough to make my skin creep. Perhaps what it was 
that bothered me about this was that these loitering customers wanted to be 
seen there. For many, going to Rita's was an attempt on their part to project 
status, although I am not sure how much status could be projected by making a 
public demonstration of the ability to afford $1.25 of water ice. 


Coneheads, on the other hand, was the place to go if you needed an ice 
cream cake at a more reasonable price than the Carvel cakes found in the 
supermarket. What all of the businesses in Ambler shared in common was that 
they relied upon business from local residents. The small town was not and is 
not a destination for anyone in the surrounding area. The only people who 
patronize businesses in Ambler are the people who live there, making it, by 
definition, anti-metropolitan. Ambler would go on to eventually lose its only fast- 
food restaurant, although it has, for much of its history, been home to a variety of 
pizza shops. While it is generally a good rule of thumb that when a business 
frequently changes its name, it is attempting to make the public forget about a 
well-earned bad reputation, businesses in Ambler have generally languished as a 
result of becoming too well-known, even when their product or service is above 
reproach. Locals that are bored and looking for something to do will frequent 
new businesses with new names in order to "given them a try," hoping for a new 
experience in a town that is as stagnant as swamp water. This means that new 
businesses in Ambler do well initially, but even when they continue to provide a 
quality product, eventually come to fail to make a profit after the first few years 
of operation. As a result, the face of Ambler would go on to morph at a fairly 
rapid pace over the years despite its core remaining unalterably rotten like a bad 
apple. The names on the signs lining the main drag had about the same shelf-life 
as the teen punks who purported to own the streets. 


The Mayor of Ambler lived on Renfrew Avenue just two blocks away from 
our home. Interestingly, Renfrew Avenue was, as was our home, just over the 


line in Upper Dublin Township and not actually within the Borough of Ambler. 
One can certainly understand why he wouldn't want to live in the town over 
which he presided. I cannot help but marvel at what a wonderful entitlement it 
must be for people like the then-Mayor of Ambler to be able to arbitrate the 
goings-on of a town in which they don't even reside whilst children such as 
myself were excluded from a day camp on the basis that we lived seven feet over 
the very same township line that was no impediment to someone becoming the 
Mayor. Perhaps the Borough of Ambler was concerned that 10-year-olds 
venturing over township lines to play wall-ball in a park might result in undue 
influence-peddling or perhaps racketeering. 


In any case, being that he was the mayor, he and his wife felt obligated to 
put on a big show for the kids every Halloween. Our parents; who had 
collectively spent so much time warning us never to enter a stranger's home 
while trick-or-treating; allowed us to venture into the Mayor's home because, 
well, he was the Mayor. The Mayor and his wife showed off their Halloween 
decor and would have bowls of "worms" and "guts" (cold spaghetti and Jell-O) 
placed prominently on their dining room table into which we were invited to 
place our hands. Most of us declined to do this primarily because we didn't want 
to get our hands and therefore our pillowcases; in which we collected candy; 
dirty. After being offered a few additional selections aside from traditional 
wrapped candy purchased from the supermarket and declining it, we were led 
back out the front door within a relatively short frame of time. 


While out trick-or-treating that year, although we collected the greatest 
amount of candy from the many row-homes in Ambler i.e. increased population 
density made trick-or-treating more efficient, we nevertheless took the time to 
venture into a few other areas, including, naturally, the Upper Dublin side of 
Bannockburn Avenue, which featured suburban homes at a spacing of about one 
every 60 feet on each side of the road. Some of these homes had their porch 
lights off, indicating that they were not dispensing candy. When we arrived at 
the last house on the block on my side of the street before Bethlehem Pike, we 
had the unusual experience of encountering a porch with its light on and a very 
large bowl sitting on a table on that porch which, at the outset of that evening, 
was Surely filled to the brim with candy. This bowl was medium-blue in color and 
wasn't a bowl so much as it was the largest casserole dish you've ever seen. It 
was Oval in shape, had two handles and was six inches deep in addition to being 
three feet wide. Someone with a family of 25 might have used this dish to bake 
lasagna for their litter. Behind the unattended bowl was a sign reading, "Please, 
take only one!" At some point much earlier in the evening, some punk had 
predictably decided to help themselves to the contents of the entire bowl. When 
we arrived at 9pm, it was empty. How naive must the elderly people living in 
that home have been to think this was a good idea? How lazy must they have 
been to even attempt such a thing? Why is it so easy to identify character flaws 
such as naiveté in others and so difficult to recognize them in one's self? 


The way in which the roads of South Ambler are structured is evocative of 
a baseball stadium, with "home plate" being where Church Road and Main Street 


meet at the southern tip of Knight Park and with streets such as (from south to 
north) Park, Southern, Highland, Trinity, and Rosemary fanned out and curved at 
their extremities not unlike rows of seats beyond the Center Field wall of a Major 
League stadium. Noticing this similarity is inevitable when viewing it in 
conjunction with the way in which Knight Park is illustrated on maps: An 
equilateral, green triangle which, in and of itself, has a baseball field at its 
southernmost extreme. Thus, South Ambler is a baseball diamond within a 
triangle within a town that is shaped like a square rotated by 45 degrees, the 
southern portion of which is essentially triangular, with the boundaries of that 
triangle being formed by Main Street, Church Street, and Butler Avenue. 


For the duration of my time in Ambler, there stood an old, abandoned 
asbestos factory yet to be demolished. When the installation of new asbestos 
insulation was halted in the U.S. in 1972, the factory simply shut down and much 
of the factory's product was simply abandoned in place behind the building in the 
middle of an open lot. This ultimately resulted in the contamination of ground 
water: A problem yet to be addressed to this day, either with respect to the 
specific contamination of Ambler's water or with respect to the more general 
threat of asbestos contamination in water, which is not currently recognized by 
the U.S. Government. Any 11-year-old could surmise that if something is unsafe 
to inhale, it is probably unsafe to drink. As with so many contaminants, differing 
modes of ingestion can result in widely differentiated symptoms. Just ten years 
later, I was astounded to see that townhomes had been built directly atop the 
dumping site for the asbestos just off of Main Street, a short walk from Knight 
Park in 2010; the very place where, in 2000, we had made sport of throwing 
rocks at the windows of the abandoned factory. 


I was always careful to know the difference between harmless fun e.g. 
using CB radios to annoy construction workers who rely upon them for official 
business or breaking windows that no one will care about and the other kind of 
fun: The kind that crossed the line. Any time you were hanging out with 
virtually any friend in Ambler, there was always some risk that they would 
eventually suggest a course of action that might actually lead to real trouble. I 
was probably more uptight than most kids that age and was certainly more risk- 
averse, which was a good thing. As problematic as Ambler Catholic was 
becoming, there were neighborhood kids worthy of avoiding. The good thing 
about those neighborhood kids was that you weren't forced to spend 6 1/2 hours 
per day with them and could walk away at any time. Most prominent in my mind 
from this set of contemptible individuals was a vicious young man named Steve 
whose mother was raising him alone because his father was in prison for 
attempted murder. What Steve considered fun wasn't what I considered fun. 


Steve was unsupervised much of the time, was allowed to drink beer at age 
10 (a habit he said began for him at age eight,) was a pyromaniac who nearly set 
his own home on fire before my eyes by filling a 16 oz. Mountain Dew bottle with 
gasoline and lighting it and was apparently also someone who enjoyed torturing 
animals. 


One day at Knight Park, Steve, without warning, removed his belt from his 
baggy jean-shorts, captured a baby squirrel too inexperienced to know to flee 
from humans, wrapped the belt around the thorax of the squirrel and tightened it 
in order to prevent the squirrel from wriggling free. He then whipped the 
squirrel around above his head as if it were a stone in a medieval sling, killing 
the squirrel using a combination of centripetal force and its impact with the side 
of a maple tree. This was perhaps my first experience in seeing true gore with 
my own eyes. As I stood and looked down upon the recently deceased animal 
and the viscera protruding so unnaturally from its mouth, I was disturbed by 
what I had witnessed, but was not fully cognizant of the fact that what I had just 
seen was more than enough evidence for anyone to brand this young man as a 
dangerous psychopath. I had never come face-to-face with such a person before, 
although I had heard that such people existed. 


I casually mentioned this incident to my mother, who responded that I was 
fabricating the incident and that "no one would do that." Ironically, my mother 
was perhaps the foremost person in my life who warned me about such dark 
characters as those who would kill or torture animals. Given my mother's non- 
response to this information and Steve's promise not to do anything like that 
again when I was present, I continued to sporadically associate with Steve, but 
no longer felt comfortable going into his home. A few weeks later, Steve asked if 
he could purchase an older pair of walkie-talkies I was no longer using for $2 as I 
had a new and improved pair. I didn't see the harm in this, so I made the sale. 


When I went home and informed my mother of that incident, proud to have 
made a profit by selling something for the first time in my life, she said, "You did 
WHAT?" My mother was extremely concerned about my decision to sell an old, 
useless toy walkie-talkie with a 10-foot range and informed me that I was not 
allowed to sell my own property. She said that Steve was trying to take 
advantage of me and that the walkie-talkies were worth more than that. They 
had been a gift for my third birthday, were used only once and had, prior to this 
incident, spent eight years collecting dust in the bottom of a toy chest. When my 
father came home from work, she forced he and I to march over to Steve's house 
on Church Street to speak to his mother and reverse the sale. 


His mother answered the door of the Church Street row-home that could 
have just as easily been a pile of cinders along with all of the adjoining homes on 
that block, given Steve's fascination with fire. My father explained that I had 
recently sold a pair of walkie-talkies to her son for $2 and that his wife and he 
thought Steve was taking advantage of me. Steven's mother said that she did 
not feel as if it would be fair to force Steven to give the toys back, but asked 
what my father believed a fair price for the walkie-talkies would be. He 
responded that two additional dollars would cover it and she responded by 
angrily removing $2 from her purse and handing them over along with 
unsolicited denials of being a bad mother which were followed by the declaration 
that she didn't want me playing with Steve anymore, which was accompanied by 
the imprecation, "Your son is no angel!" 


Chapter 10: 


One day, over the summer between my 5th and 6th grade years, my mother 
noticed that I was making an odd noise and inquired as to my reason for doing 
so. I explained that I had a sore throat and was using my epiglottis to scratch an 
itch inside my throat. In essence, I was gargling without water. I had a mildly 
itchy throat at least half the time, although I did not know the reason. I would 
later discover that the reason was a cat dander allergy. My mother suggested 
that a person's throat cannot possibly itch and that I was making it up. She did 
not take me to see an allergist on this or upon any other occasion. My allergy 
would ultimately go on to be self-diagnosed at age 28 after the death of the last 
cat obtained by my mother, two years after her own death. When the sore throat 
was, after 28 years, alleviated by the absence of a cat, I put two and two 
together. I was lucky to have an older, more experienced mother who didn't 
panic and run to doctors over every little thing. 


The summer of 2000 had kicked off with the news that I would not be able 
to attend the YMCA day camp at Knight Park I had been able to attend free-of- 
charge the prior year. The price was $165 for the 8am to 3pm, five-day-per- 
week, six-week camp. During the summer of 1999, I had simply walked over to 
the park and asked if I could join. The counselor that summer responded that it 
was a public park and that he couldn't stop me from being there, but truly 
treated me as a part of the group, even allowing me to accompany them on a bus 
trip to the 309 Cinema in Montgomeryville despite my total lack of membership 
or a permission slip. In an age of bureaucracy, that sort of kindness is a rarity, 
indeed. 


One evening while intoxicated, my mother decided to be nice for a change 
and splurge on signing me up for the camp that I might attend for a second 
summer. This entailed her taking me with her to walk to a small administrative 
office of the YMCA that long-ago moved away from its then-operational Butler 
Avenue location. During this visit to inquire about signing me up for the summer 
of 2000, she was told that despite parts of our property being as little as seven 
feet from the boundary between Ambler Borough and Upper Dublin Township 
(on the Upper Dublin side,) I would not be allowed to attend, regardless of our 
willingness to pay, on the basis of our place of residency. I genuinely wanted to 
return despite being teased there for wearing shorts that were too small and 
tight the prior summer. 


On our way back from our visit to downtown Ambler, my mother and I 
walked the same Spring Garden Street route that I took each day to get home 
from school. It was, by now, almost entirely dark, but the streetlamps were 
sufficient to reveal Corey's eldest sister Jamie approaching on the other side of 
the street and from the opposite direction. I recognized her almost immediately, 
but my mother didn't even notice her. Jamie said, "Hello," from across the street 
and this, to my surprise, wasn't heard by my mother. At this age, I was still 
taking my cues from my mother when in her presence to a greater degree than I 
had been consciously aware and this effect was acute enough to preclude my 


response to Jamie. I wanted to say "hello" in return, but didn't want my mother 
wondering who I was talking to, nor chastising me for talking to someone who 
she might have perceived as a stranger; something she had trained me never to 
do. The unfortunate consequence of both of us remaining silent was that Jamie 
felt personally sleighted when, in reality, all that had occurred was that my 
mother had failed to hear her say, "hello," and that the boy walking with her had 
no choice but to remain silent as a result of the overbearing personality of his 
guardian. After saying, "Hello!" a second time, with the second "hello" being 
much more impatient and insistent, Jamie was ostensibly ignored a second time. 
Looking annoyed, she kept walking, but not before declaring us both to be rude. 
The utterance of the word "rude" was the only aspect of what Jamie had said that 
was heard whatsoever by my mother, but without any context and without being 
able to see Jamie in the darkness, my mother, despite looking over to see where 
the sound came from, dismissed the sound and continued walking. I looked 
repeatedly over at Jamie and felt genuinely awful for not being able to return her 
greeting. 


After my mother and I arrived at home that evening, my mother apologized 
and told me she wished I could have gone to the camp for another summer. 
Perhaps she enjoyed having me out of her hair. She made a few phone calls to 
see if an exception could be made in my case, given our proximity to the 
township line, but to no avail. If memory serves, she drank heavily this night 
and, when in an even further-intoxicated state, addressed me before retiring for 
the evening while the two of us were together in the kitchen of our Ambler home. 
“David, what happened in Whites City?" She asked, as if out of the blue. "White 
City? I responded. "No, Whites, whites with an 's' at the end." "I don't know, 
was there a historical battle of some sort there or something?" I speculated. 
"David, what happened in Whites City?" She repeated. "I don't know, what 
happened there?" I said, frustrated at being stumped by another of her quizzes. 
My mother would often quiz me on trivia that she had only recently, herself, 
learned and I assumed that this line of questioning was one such quiz. 
Something about this, however, was different. "No, I'm asking you, what 
happened in Whites City?" She continued to repeat. "Can I go now?" I said, 
realizing that this conversation would never veer back toward the rational. 

"Yes." She concluded. Whatever this meant, she clearly did not know the 
answer, herself, I only later surmised. 


The summer of 2000 was the summer when I virtually lived at my 
classmate Corey's house. We had known one another from the baseball team 
prior to becoming classmates and I remember being intrigued by the differences 
between his homework and my own, especially given that his included, at the 
time when I was attending public school, a religious component that my own 
lacked. Corey had two older sisters and his parents were on their second 
marriages. His eldest sister was a half-sister from his mother's first marriage 
and his mother was a functional alcoholic who was responsible for my mother's 
switch from white zinfandel to vodka. His family certainly seemed, on the 
surface, to be at least a little dysfunctional. Having had over two decades to 


consider this family and compare it to what I know of my own family, I would 
rather have been a member of his family any day of the week. 


It was while visiting Corey's home after school one day that he mentioned 
that he and everyone else in the class had received an invitation by post to a pool 
party being hosted by Georgina and her family; an annual tradition in which her 
parents invited her entire Ambler Catholic class as well as some other friends 
and family members to their palatial home in Blue Bell to enjoy their multiple in- 
ground swimming pools on the first day of summer vacation. It was the only day 
of the year on which anyone, apparently, was allowed to have anything to do with 
Georgina. I eventually received my own invitation and nervously but eagerly 
attended the event along with everyone else in the class who cared to attend, not 
knowing the extent to which interaction with the object of my infatuation would 
be required during the function. For reasons that never became clear, the 5th 
grade would be Georgina's last year of attendance at Ambler Catholic with her 
transfer to Epiphany of our Lord in Plymouth Meeting the next year. Georgina 
continued to attend the school dances, however, which was all that I cared about. 


So it was that the summer of 2000 started, for me, with a pool party that 
did very little for me and the true purpose of which was never really known to 
anyone. Some seemed to think that it was a ploy by Georgina's parents to 
increase her popularity while I personally came to the conclusion that they 
wanted to show off their pool whilst establishing themselves Kings Amongst Men 
who nobly step down from their pedestals once per year to greet the commoners. 


Blue Bell was and is home to the wealthiest of the wealthy. At age 11, I 
concocted a short-lived plot to orchestrate "chance" encounters with her at the 
supermarket and in support of this plot had asked my friend Kenny if he knew 
where her family shopped. I had an enormous amount of difficulty with starting 
conversations, especially if it was with someone that I liked a lot. In this 
particular case, however, I swore to myself that if I ever ran into Georgina in the 
Acme, I would walk right up to her and talk to her. I would have done it, too. 


He told me that they shopped at a mysterious store named McCaffrey's 
that was neither in my neighborhood nor his. It was there that they shopped 
despite living two miles closer to the Acme than the McCaffrey's. Situated just to 
the west of Ambler, McCaffrey's was a supermarket at which Ferraris and other 
high-end sports cars could be seen in the parking lot. It was a niche, high-end 
supermarket affordable only to Blue Bell residents. Georgina's parents both held 
advanced degrees in Geology which they used to make six-figure incomes 
working for oil companies prior to making even more money through their own 
work-from-home consultancy business. The world that she occupied was one of 
which I would never be a part. I was never going to run into this girl or any 
other girl from Blue Bell while shopping with my parents in the Ambler Acme. 


Corey's family, in contrast with my own family (i.e. my family had poor 
credit,) was a credit-card family. The mother would show her children how much 
she loved them by buying the latest video games and toys on credit and then, 


when the cards were maxed out, run to the wealthy grandparents for a bailout. 
Rinse and repeat. 


Their dwelling had a slightly moldy aroma that was more than likely due to 
old water damage that hadn't been properly addressed, but which I attributed to 
their eating food in every room of the house and carelessly spilling beverages, 
which I suppose may have at least partially contributed to the dwelling's 
bouquet. Every house has its own smell and his house's smell quickly became 
associated in my mind with the pleasures of free food and different video games 
than the ones I had for my Nintendo 64. Being raised as an only child, one tends 
to quickly pick up on the fact that larger families usually have, unless the family 
is in dire straits, well-stocked cupboards in comparison to the families with only 
one child, all things being equal. 


We were in that razor-thin age bracket in which, although we primary 
tended to watch some of the more "grown up" cartoons, we retained some 
fleeting interest in children's programs such as Rugrats. A night over at Corey's 
usually entailed watching a combination of Nickelodeon's kids’ shows, South 
Park on Comedy Central (whereas Corey enjoyed South Park in only the most 
superficial way and whereas I had not yet developed a taste for the program 
given my aloofness to the deeper social commentary replete in the program) and 
playing games such as Twisted Metal 4 for Play Station for hours on end. 


Corey was not alone amongst my neighborhood friends who had, at some 
time or another, vocally expressed a superstitious belief common to children in 
the age of video games that "button mashing," sc. pressing a variety of buttons 
on a game console's controller as rapidly as possible would cause the game to 
load faster. I tried to explain to Corey (as well as other friends) that doing this 
would have no effect on loading speed and that his perception was the result of 
having an activity to preoccupy him during the 15-second loading process. 


Corey's mother worked as a taste-tester for Campbell's and his father as a 
graveyard-shift merchandiser for Coca-Cola; an occupation which required him 
to visit five supermarkets per night and replenish his company's products in the 
soft-drink aisle. They owned their home outright; a home inherited from Corey's 
grandparents; enabling them to eek by on the two incomes and send three 
children to Catholic school as well as lease a late-model vehicle, a plum-purple 
1999 Plymouth Voyager. Corey's father drove an early 1990s model Chevy 
Corsica in a deep shade of maroon. On an occasion when Corey's parents were 
out shopping with their Corsica, the keys to the Voyager were left with Corey and 
I and I remember being fascinated by the key fob and its keyless entry system as 
well as "alarm" button; a novelty at the time. 


The year prior, our families had traveled together to see the Phillies play 
the Dodgers at Veterans Stadium (the Phillies lost) and on that excursion I was 
able to glimpse then-coach Terry Francona through a pair of binoculars, which 
was perhaps the pinnacle of the outing. That year was also the year when I came 
down with norovirus and my mother forced me to accompany her on a planned 


outing to the QVC store with Corey and his mother despite my telling her that I 
didn't feel well. She, on that occasion (as on so many occasions) ignored my 
protestations of ill-health and suggested that I was making it up, resulting in my 
vomiting in the back of Corey's mom's minivan. Incidentally, my mother had 
indulged me in my malingering behavior in the first grade, enabling me to miss 
48% of scheduled school days in the second semester of that year, but for some 
reason claimed to believe her son was faking an illness in the afternoon; after the 
end of the school day; on this occasion. Conveniently, when my illness might 
have meant postponing or cancelling a shopping spree to which she had looked 
forward for two weeks, I was declared to be "faking it" despite no possible 
school-avoidance motive being in play. 


While I had superficial reasons, at the time, for preferring Corey's (and 
virtually anyone else's) home to my own, I would later come to admire aspects of 
Corey's family dynamic. Whereas my mother was highly judgmental, Corey's 
mother was open-minded. She used the word, "natural" quite often, which, at 
the time, I found strange. For instance, she would describe virtually anything as 
"only natural" and had a rather blasé attitude that I am, today, certain is the 
better of being cruel and controlling. His mother's acceptance of things that are 
"natural" was something of which my mother was entirely incapable as she, in 
contrast, would frequently demonize virtually anyone, including members of our 
own family, simply for the act of procreating. That sort of thing made the 
prospect of starting a family of my own (where my mother knew anything about 
it) absolutely unthinkable. 


On one of the many occasions when I slept over at his home, while using 
the newly-installed downstairs bathroom in their newly "semi-finished" 
basement, I noticed a large sum of cash folded in half sitting neatly upon on the 
floor of the bathroom in the corner between the toilet and the wall. I picked up 
the money and found that it was $120 in the form of six $20 bills. Given that it 
was such a large sum, I assumed that the money belonged to Corey's mother and 
immediately sought her out, explaining how I had found the money and handed it 
to her in their kitchen. At this point, Corey's mother explained that the money 
actually belonged not to her, but to Corey's eldest sister and that Jamie had been 
looking everywhere for it. She proceeded to express genuine (delighted) 
surprise at my honesty and simply could not believe that anyone my age would 
pass up an opportunity to get away with stealing from the family of someone they 
call 'friend.' If I have a retrospective qualm with this woman, it would have to 
hinge upon this single interaction, which betrayed so much about the sort of 
behavior she had grown accustomed to observing in her own children. What a 
low opinion she must have had of me to have presupposed it a fait accompli that 
I would commit not only theft, but theft against the family of one of my best 
friends. I wasn't raised by this woman, but I can only deduce from this 
interaction that her expectations for her own children's integrity, work ethic and 
future prospects were exceptionally modest. 


This was also the summer when I was allowed to start mowing the lawn. It 
was something that I had wanted to do for quite some time but was not tall 


enough to do prior to this summer. My mother, despite being highly controlling, 
did not expect me to do any chores. Perhaps it is more accurate to say that she 
didn't want me to do any chores. I didn't need to clean my room because I never 
made a mess in my room in the first place. By the same token, my mother did 
not feel as though I deserved to have an allowance. The reality, of course, was 
that she wanted those dollars and dimes for herself as they often made the 
difference between being able to buy alcohol or not in the event that she ran out. 
She would later go on to condemn me for a "poor work ethic" during periods of 
unemployment in my adult life despite the fact that she went out of her way to 
prevent me from doing any chores as a child, even when I offered to do so. She 
would respond to my offers to do chores with, "You should do chores for free." If 
I offered to do chores for free, she would respond with, "You'll just screw them 
up." 


During this time, my room featured a box fan in the window for the reason 
that my parents claimed they could not afford to buy me a window air 
conditioner. The home in Ambler lacked central air conditioning, making my 
parents' bedroom the only air-conditioned room in the house. Small tears in the 
mesh of the screen in my window meant that drawing cool air in from outside 
tended to draw an unacceptable number of insects into my bedroom. For this 
reason, | typically ran this fan with its convective direction inverted in order to 
blow air outward instead of inward; a setting which served to keep insects out 
while providing some cooling benefit resulting from air from the hallway being 
drawn into the bedroom through the crack under the door. 


My Ambler bedroom featured a small, green two-tier childrens’ bookshelf 
with a CRT television and an N64 atop it in front of my car bed. On the wall my 
car bed was pushed up against was an 18 x 48 inch blue and white plastic "MAC 
- Money Access Card" sign, formerly attached to the side of a bank building, 
which had been discarded and which my mother had picked out of the trash and 
had announced she would be affixing to my wall. When I asked her why she was 
doing this, she explained, "I know you kids like anything to do with money and 
you said you wanted an allowance so I'm hoping you'll accept this as the next- 
best thing." 


My dresser was pushed into a closet to make room for an electronic 
keyboard I received for Christmas 1997. This keyboard was rarely used, but was 
occasionally played with by neighborhood friends during their visits. While it is 
probably fair to say I was one of few kids with an electronic keyboard, it was a 
thoughtless gift given that I had dropped out of piano lessons at age seven to 
avoid missing Star Trek: The Next Generation in its syndicated run and for this 
reason had never learned to play the piano. My mother knew this and purchased 
the keyboard when I was eight years of age regardless, most likely because when 
she had seen it demonstrated on QVC, she saw that it was programmed to play 
tunes that she, herself, favored. 


Virtually every square inch of space on the walls of my Ambler bedroom 
was occupied by class photos and awards with titles such as, "Perfect 


attendance, second quarter, 1997-1998 school-year." A trophy shelf was installed 
at my mother's insistence immediately above the head of my bed which was used 
to showcase several baseball trophies as well as a Pinewood Derby trophy which 
was obtained as a result of my father both building the car for me as well as 
using materials which did not come with the official kit. 


Summer days were always more enjoyable for the simple reason that fun 
could be had without any accompanying anxiety resulting from the knowledge 
that one has been neglecting a school assignment or that one would have to go to 
school the next day, or even the next week. Anxiety is a distraction and fun is a 
distraction from that distraction. As such, fun does it job best when the anxiety 
it is pitted against is as marginal as possible in much the same way that 
ibuprofen is highly effective against minor aches and pains but only marginally 
effective against severe pain. A Saturday is like getting to go out to eat at your 
favorite restaurant and a Sunday is like getting to do the same thing after the 
funeral of a loved one. For me, at least, Sundays during the school-year were 
spent having a reserved sort of fun that had as its constant companion mental 
preoccupation with what might go wrong during the next school week and, more 
fundamentally, the knowledge that the fun was coming to an end. 


This summer had featured something novel: Sporadic but intense verbal 
altercations with my mother which triggered in me a sort of rage I had never felt 
before. A combination of unfair treatment and hormones fed into this rage. At 
nearly every meal which I had to eat with my parents, I took notice of the 
obnoxious fashion in which they chewed their food and began shouting at them 
and questioning their upbringing. The argument could be made that this was 
nothing more than a convenient focus for rage I felt at injuries of a more serious 
nature inflicted by the pair. In the process of experiencing this rage, an abstract 
notion concerning the nature of that emotion appeared in my mind, seemingly 
out of the blue. It suddenly occurred to me that I could choose to amplify the 
severity and duration of these emotional episodes by obsessing upon the thought 
process that triggered the episode in the first place. I had no conscious 
recollection of COPPER MOUNTAIN nor did I connect this observation about 
rage to my accidental rediscovery of an artifact of that experiment at age seven, 
but it surely must have been, in retrospect, the source of this notion. This was, 
in actuality, a recollection of something that I once knew but had forgotten. At 
age eleven, I found that I could deliberately amplify my own anger. At age seven, 
I discovered that I could deliberately amplify my own sadness. At age two, I 
learned, as I had been deliberately taught, that I had the capacity to impose 
those emotional states upon others. If one might be able to do this deliberately, 
it stands to reason that a person might also be able to perform this task 
unintentionally. If it could be done to one person at a time, the same might be 
done to the masses concurrently. If it could be done remotely, then it stands to 
reason that such an effect might be agnostic to time as well as space. 


Chapter 11: 


At this time, my pediatrician was just a block away, at the very end of 
Bannockburn Avenue. Toward the end of the summer, we paid him a visit that I 
might receive a tetanus booster being required by the school as a precondition 
for attendance during the upcoming school-year. Tetanus boosters, which in 
1995 were customarily dispensed but once every 10 years were, by 2000, given 
every five years as the result of a study that suggested that the median 
immunological longevity of the tetanus vaccine was only seven years. Someone, 
somewhere decided that the certainty of being exposed to the ethyl mercury in a 
tetanus booster was less risky than the one in 100,000 chance of stepping on a 
rusty nail. I've been alive for a long time, yet I've never stepped on a rusty nail 
nor met anyone who did, save for my father who said that when he was a kid, 
they only gave him a tetanus vaccine as a precaution after he had suffered a 
likely exposure by doing exactly that. 


While visiting Dr. Serota's office for this booster, a nurse asked if we were 
also interested in the chicken pox vaccine, which had been commercially 
available since 1996. My mother responded, "No." In late December of 2000; 
just four months later; I would go on to contract severe chicken pox that kept me 
out of school for three weeks. Thanks to this particular vaccine, chicken pox has 
been mostly eradicated within the United States as of this writing, whereas it 
was a common malady in the time of my youth. 


At the outset of my experience with chicken pox, at all of 11 years of age, 
after my mother said she was taking me to the doctor and keeping me home from 
school, I reminded her that chicken pox was a viral infection and that there was 
no remedy; that visiting the doctor would only spread the disease to others. My 
mother didn't listen. The doctor was, of course, willing to see me, but arranged 
for us sit in a more secluded waiting area on that occasion. Dr. Serota remarked 
that I would have 200 years of immunity to chicken pox as a result of the severity 
of the infection. When my mother decided that I had "behavioral problems" just 
two years later, it was Dr. Serota who was first consulted to rule out 
physiological issues. He floated the brilliant idea during that visit that the 
presence of prominent veins on my forearms must mean that I was a steroid user 
but concluded that there was nothing physically wrong with me. 


The summer of 2000 was also the summer in which my father was made by 
my mother to install yet another above-ground pool. Pools had been installed 
and dismantled (or abandoned) at a number of our residences in the past. Just 
prior to the occasion of my 11th birthday, my mother asked me if there was 
anything special I wanted. Nothing in particular came to mind as I already had a 
bicycle (when it wasn't being confiscated unjustly.) "How would you like to have 
a Swimming pool?" My mother asked. I responded that I didn't enjoy swimming 
(I didn't even know how to swim) and didn't want a pool. This wasn't the answer 
she was looking for, yet as it turned out, my response would have no bearing on 
her decision as it was a decision that had already been made without my 
consultation. To this, she responded, "Well, your grandmother is buying you a 
swimming pool as a birthday gift and we're not going to insult your grandmother 
by refusing such a gift. When your father finishes putting it together, you are 


going to use it and you are going to enjoy it and you are going to personally call 
your grandmother to thank her for the gift. Your grandmother paid for half and I 
paid for half. As it's a substantial gift, you won't be getting much else for your 
birthday this year. I didn't say that I wasn't getting you anything else, but don't 
be surprised if the other gifts are small ones." 


So it was that a 15' pool was installed behind what was really our neighbor 
Linda's side of the duplex. The root systems of three different trees frustrated 
the installation, which involved the removal of any tree roots in the footprint of 
the pool, the leveling of the ground and the addition of dozens of bags of sand to 
provide a smooth, soft substrate to support the vinyl pool liner. Fate would have 
it that the next summer, my mother would use my father's money to "upgrade" to 
an 18' above-ground pool which required many hours of additional labor to 
install. I found neither pool particularly enjoyable as the shade from three trees 
kept the water ice-cold most of the time and the presence of those trees 
necessitated the removal of leaves and insects from the surface of the water and 
floor of the pool on a daily basis. It occurs to me now that I could have kept up 
with the latest designer fashions that summer with the money spent on two 
different pools. At minimum, I should have had properly-fitting attire. 


As my relationship with my parents continued to deteriorate, I avoided any 
occasion that called for spending time in their proximity. It had been traditional 
in our household for pancakes to be served every Saturday and french toast 
every Sunday. At around this time, I decided to stop partaking in these 
breakfasts prepared by my father, instead opting to have either cereal or ramen 
noodles like I would on any other day. Although my only intention, at least 
initially, was to avoid having to sit across from my parents, this experience 
caused me to reconsider whether I even liked those particular breakfast foods in 
the first place. After permanently divorcing myself from this family tradition, I 
suddenly realized that I didn't enjoy the sickeningly sweet and disturbingly 
greasy foods associated with American breakfast despite being exposed to them 
throughout my childhood. 


To the extent that I was still required to dine with these people, this tended 
to be for the supper meal. I developed a habit at this time of consuming my food 
at the fastest possible pace, often finishing sizable meals in under four minutes. 
This quickly became second nature and I continued to eat at an extreme pace 
regardless of whether I was eating with my parents and no matter how many 
years would pass. 


Chapter 12: 


Grade 6 brought with it something new: Computer class. Ambler Catholic 
had decided to get with the times and begin to dedicate at least two periods per 
week to computer-related education. Mrs. Cuff, whose son attended at the 
school two grades behind myself, was the newly-appointed computer instructor. 
Her primary goal for us that year was to teach us the skill of "touch-typing," a 
highly useful ability for which I owe her a debt of gratitude. During each class, 


we used a then-popular piece of software called "Type to Learn" to practice our 
typing. The primary advantage of the Type to Learn method was that it got us 
accustomed to typing simple patterns of text and some whole words without 
looking at the keyboard. Once we learned that it was possible to perform some 
typing functions without "looking," we gained the confidence to pursue true 
touch-typing. Mrs. Cuff's instruction was not limited to parking us in front of 
computers and having us use a piece of interactive software. She gave us the 
gift of fluency with respect to the typed word. For those with poor linguistic 
skills, Mrs. Cuff's lessons may have been of little benefit, but for me, her 
instruction was invaluable. 


When we weren't learning typistry, computer Mahjongg was the game of 
choice for the class; something I enjoyed a great deal more than solitaire. Sixth 
grade computer class proceeded along these lines with most classes being 
primarily unremarkable, save for a few. With the exception of typistry, my 
computer skills were, by this time, far superior to that of anyone in my class, bar 
none. Much of this was attributable to my father's job, which dealt with 
computers, making it possible for our family to obtain fairly expensive computers 
even when making ends meet was a constant challenge. My father's employer 
allowed him to take home loaner machines for the supposed purpose of working 
from home and would allow him to permanently retain the machines after 
biennial systems upgrades (or so he claimed.) My acumen, however, was not 
rooted in the modernity of the computer systems in the home, but rather, an 
innate ability that I took for granted. Nonetheless, without access to computers 
generally, I could not have reaped the benefits of technological literacy. A tool is 
only as effective as the individual wielding it. 


On one occasion, Mrs. Cuff decided to put some music on for us to listen to 
while we practiced our typistry. She tuned in to an FM station with a small 
tabletop stereo only to be met by the brash, synthesized tremolo of 50 Cent's 
“Wanksta" on Q102, a tune that even adolescents found slightly goofy and 
irritating and which, given our cognizance of the fact that this was not the type 
of music she was seeking, generated ecstatic grins from both myself and Kenny 
that bordered on open laughter. 


She quickly turned the dial and found B101, a soft-rock station that was 
more to her liking. For the remainder of the period, she kept the class abreast of 
whether or not the song currently being played was or was not a remake. Four 
out of five songs were, apparently, remakes; a proportion that, at that age, I 
found surprising. My knowledge of the music from which much of then-modern 
music was derived was limited by my own youth. The first of these songs to be 
derided by Mrs. Cuff was DJ Sammy's rendition of Heaven, which Kenny and I 
had no idea was originally released by Bryan Adams until that day. On that topic, 
Kenny and I had an ongoing feud concerning whether DJ Sammy was, "a dude or 
a chick" as a result of my own misperception that he was a "chick," an 
understandable result of the feminine aesthetic of the name "Sammy," as well as 
the prominent vocals of the female singer Yanou in the DJ Sammy version of the 
song. 


I would eventually have a short-lived friendship with Mrs. Cuff's son, Kevin; 
an experience that made me aware for the first time of the extent to which his 
father, at least, was a stunningly snobbish person. After Mr. Cuff organized and 
participated in a game of stick-ball in a paved, fenced-off area in a park near his 
home, my father arrived to pick me up at the conclusion of an afternoon spent 
with Kevin and several of the kids from Kevin's Hendricks Street clique. A 
couple of kids had already gone home and the group had atrophied from about 
ten down to five. A good time was had and I said my goodbyes. As I made the 
walk to the stairs leading back up to street-level and out of the lot, someone 
screamed from behind, "WHAT DO YOU SAY?" This person surely couldn't have 
been addressing me. I wasn't even sure if I had heard what was said correctly. I 
then heard the shout a second time. This time, there could be no doubt that it 
was Kevin's father. "WHAT DO YOU SAY?" 


I stopped and turned around, my mouth noticeably agape, unsure of how to 
respond. After a brief silence, Kevin's father said, no longer shouting, "I just 
spent 45 minutes playing stick-ball with all of you so... what do you say?" I 
returned the "Thank you" for which he was so perversely searching. Did he 
really consider spending time with his son and his son's friends a chore that he 
should be thanked for? No. What's more, a bunch of 11-year-olds do not need a 
48-year-old man to help them to organize a game of stick-ball. No. The other 
kids who had previously gone home didn't thank Mr. Cuff for the privilege of his 
company and were not expected by him to do so. Hell no. What was really going 
on there, I knew before I even opened the door of my father's car, was that this 
man, knowing that I was from the other side of town, wanted to make me feel 
small. In my entire life, I have never encountered anyone who considered me ill- 
mannered. I always minded my pints and quarts. When someone gives you 
something, you say, "Thank you." When someone does you an actual favor, you 
say "Thank you." Of all of the myriad situations in which you might thank 
someone, this clearly wasn't one of them and yet there I was, being made out to 
be uncultured by a snob on his high horse. If his object was to ensure that I 
would never return, he succeeded. If his object was to make me feel small, he 
failed. 


The reality was that he was trying to convince himself that he and his 
family were somehow better than me and trying to hurt the feelings of an 11- 
year-old boy with perfect manners. His snobbery that day rivaled but could 
never match the snobbery of Georgina and her family, who didn't merely live on 
the other side of a road; they lived on the other side of the railroad tracks. 


Chapter 13: 


In the few short weeks I had under the tutelage of Mrs. Debelle-Bull, I 
found a few things about her that I didn't much care for that I wouldn't have to 
worry about with Mrs. Hackett. Mrs. Debelle-Bull, a young woman of perhaps 
25, would chastise the students in our class for running on the playground; 
something that all of the other teachers at the school and, likely, in the world, 


fully expect of their students. The playground; a 90x80 foot paved area a quarter 
of which was occupied by a garage; did not exactly lend itself to rough sports. 
Our dress slacks and dress shoes made running awkward, but certainly not 
impossible. At the time, I was peeved that a teacher would try to inhibit us from 
doing something that kids are supposed to do and to which none of the other 
teachers objected. Perhaps she was concerned that someone would get injured. 


In retrospect, this obsession with the possibility of someone becoming 
physically injured on the part of a teacher who didn't care about the climate of 
bullying in the school is the fact that I now find most objectionable and perverse. 
I am left to conclude that teachers like Sarah DeBelle-Bull take the job not to 
make a difference, but rather, because they get something out of it. In her case, 
unlike a public school teacher, what she was getting out of it was nota 
substantial salary but merely a chance to be around children; something she 
clearly wanted in her life. I cannot recall an instance in which this woman gave 
me good advice or intervened to help me in any tangible way. While she didn't 
consider children to be a bother as many teachers do, she instead considered 
them to be a pleasure to be around and was therefore interested in maintaining 
the class in a worry-free state, her own inability to cope with stress being a 
possible explanation for her bizarre fixation on preventing us from scurrying 
about on a playground. Had an injury occurred, her job would have gone from 
being pleasant to unpleasant. While she had empathy, she didn't want to contend 
with the discomfort that empathy can bring with it in the event that she had to 
tend to an injured student. She clearly had the expectation that teaching should 
be more like one long honeymoon rather than a marriage, vocation, or job. 


Every school has its idiosyncrasies, but ACES had more of them than any 
school I had attended before or since. Beyond having their own unique version 
of the Pledge of Allegiance and beyond having a 5th grade teacher that didn't 
permit her students to run on the playground, the small size of the school caused 
it to be somewhat out of step with other schools. 


There are the ways in which a small school differs from a large school and 
then there are the ways in which a private school is different from a public 
school. There are, furthermore, the ways in which parochial schools are 
different from secular schools. These sorts of contrasts were not what made 
ACES unique. I believe, to this day, that there was something in the water in 
both Ambler and nearby Upper Dublin; perhaps asbestos; which imbued the 
populace with its characteristic streak of cruelty. I had lived in many towns prior 
to and after this and never otherwise encountered the near-ubiquity of the 
quality of cruelty in a school or town except during my time straddling Ambler 
and Upper Dublin. 


There was likely no other school, public or private, that sends its students 
walking down the city streets in two columns in their uniforms to a water ice 
stand only to have the students pay for their own treat. There was likely no 
other school, public or private, that had its students standing outside in short- 
sleeve polo shirts until November 15th each year, at which point Ambler 


Catholic's "winter uniform" became mandatory. Come to think of it, I had never 
attended any other school where the students were not free to enter the building 
prior to the morning bell and at which the Pledge of Allegiance was recited 
outdoors. ACES was likely also alone in having no extracurricular programs of 
any kind. There was no A/V club. There was no music program except a single 
period of instruction once per week as part of the ordinary curriculum. That 
music program included no instruction on learning to play a musical instrument, 
no chorus and no choir. Even an impoverished school I had attended in 
Morrisville had an annual talent show as well as guest lecturers who came in to 
give scientific demonstrations. For $4000 per annum, ACES provided nothing of 
the sort. 


Why was Ambler Catholic so different from other schools? It certainly 
wasn't alone in condoning bullying and it certainly wasn't the only poorly-run 
school, public or private, in the country. It shared in common with Fort 
Washington that the students were unusually cruel and yet, Fort Washington was 
a much larger school; a public school in an affluent area. My experience in both 
of these schools is connected by many threads, the asbestos in the water being 
only one of them. At Fort Washington, I had been one of the only poor kids in 
predominantly wealthy area. At Ambler Catholic, I was the only student who was 
new to Catholicism. At both schools, I was an outsider in addition to being a 
newcomer. I had been the new kid many times both before and after ACES, but 
it never posed a problem in those other settings as it did at Ambler Catholic. 


The answer, therefore, to this question of why these schools were so 
inhospitable would seem to be that both Ambler Catholic and Fort Washington 
existed in isolation. It is difficult for aberrant systems to endure when they are 
part of a larger system or dynamic. Truly bizarre systems can come about, 
including social systems, only when the system is isolated from the exterior 
environment. Only in Utah would polygamy be considered normal. Only in 
California would people consider it normal to pay triple the national average for 
their rent. What would seem not merely abnormal but abominable to virtually 
anyone else can seem perfectly acceptable to groups that are sufficiently 
isolated. The town of Ambler was, as I will explain later, anti-metropolitan in 
terms of its commercial status. People rarely venture into Ambler from without 
to do business there. The same thing would seem to apply to social relationships 
within the town. The residents seemed to have comparatively little knowledge 
not only of the world, but of surrounding communities mere miles away in what 
was an area that no one would consider rural. 


Isolated communities often consider their isolation to be a strength rather 
than a weakness, resulting in the rebuke of outsiders such as myself. Whereas 
perhaps nine out of ten of the towns in our local area did not have this 
characteristic of insularity, those that did seemed to be a breeding ground of 
more undesirable individuals than the average. As I would find out, this distrust 
of outsiders played out during the Ambler Catholic Years on a familial, a 
scholastic and a national level. I would go on to fail to identify the extent of the 
disservice being done to me both by those who wished to exclude me i.e. my 


fellow students and those who wished to isolate me i.e. my parents. I 
instinctually wanted to be accepted, but I didn't appreciate as an intellectual fact 
the co-dependency that human beings have for one another. I had been 
bombarded with conflicting messages from a mother who had told me that I 
needed her, but who also had, in the same breath, told me that I didn't need 
anyone. My mother knew as well as anyone that social needs are as important as 
other, more tangible needs. While my mother might have told me that social 
needs were irrelevant with regard to my own needs, when it came to her social 
needs, she considered them to be of the utmost importance. Thus, if a situation 
emerged in which my needs weren't being met, my mother would declare those 
needs to be trivial, unimportant and non-essential. While the science-fiction buff 
in me found the prospect of shedding my human needs; thereby transcending 
human limitations; to be appealing, I did not realize that I had been sent on a 
fool's errand. 


More important than the differences between ACES and what I would 
consider to be some of the less objectionable schools I've attended are the 
reasons behind those differences. In virtually every anecdote of an unpleasant, 
unjust or tragic event transpiring that I may go on to mention here, it turns out 
that multiple parties had to neglect their most basic responsibilities in order for 
any of them to have transpired. Tragedy requires many parties to err in unison. 


Chapter 14: 


As I mentioned earlier, both our 5th and 6th grade teachers were absent 
for a substantial portion of the years in which they were our teachers in order to 
take maternity leave. The latter of the two was Mrs. Catherine Hackett, whose 
maternity leave ushered in the return of our favorite substitute teacher. Mrs. 
Minissale was a rotund woman who had on one occasion very nearly re-enacted a 
scene from the 1996 remake of The Nutty Professor in which the professor 
accidentally erases everything he had just written on the chalk board with his 
own abdomen. In her case, she merely managed to rest her gut upon the chalk 
ledge, resulting in her blouse becoming covered in a horizontal score of yellow 
chalk-dust. That same teacher would later project her own obsession with food 
upon the class by assigning the class to, "Bring in a food item from your pantry 
that is important to you and talk about it in front of the class." I had my ideas 
about what kind of food I liked, but I had never thought to treat food as some 
kind of abstraction. This woman, ostensibly, had. By the end of that school-year, 
Mrs. Hackett returned from her leave and even brought her infant in to share 
with the class on at least one occasion. That infant would, by now, be 22 years of 
age and from what I understood became the first of four children eventually born 
to Mrs. Hackett. 


Grade six brought with it, for me, three bouts with pneumonia, all of which 
were remedied by antibiotics in the early stages and all triggered by what I later 
concluded was a disruption of the tracheal immune system caused by the 
chlorine in the water of our pool. I have had pneumonia four times in my life and 
in every case, symptoms began a week after swimming in chlorinated water. One 


of the brilliant lady-doctors working at Dr. Serota's practice suggested that 
despite my condition being alleviated by antibiotics, being accompanied by 
phlegm and fever and having their genesis in my swimming in chlorinated water, 
I must have been suffering from not from pneumonia but rather from asthma and 
prescribed the use of a nebulizer, which I was made to use on several occasions 
outside of the secretary's office during my recess period each day despite having 
already fully recovered from my respiratory tract infection. 


This was the first year in which our class would have to do without 
Georgina and another girl named Rachel; the same two students who were 
conspicuously disinterested in attending the 5th grade trip to NYC; as they had 
withdrawn from the school. We lost two students but gained a new one: Nadiah, 
whose family had converted to Catholicism from Islam. Rachel had ginger hair, 
was tall, stocky and had some mild acne. Her skin was pale, bordering on 
transparent, her course features rendering her homely. Rachel's reasons for 
leaving may have been related to her being referred to as "The Beast" rather 
than by her name. As for Georgina, it isn't clear to me what exactly the nature of 
the bullying had been, if any occurred at all, in her case. If her parents had been 
so concerned about bullying, it was odd that they chose to keep Georgina's 
younger sisters enrolled at ACES even after pulling her out of the school. As I 
mentioned earlier, every victim of bullying believes they are the only one. In 
both Georgina's and Rachel's cases, their families could have afforded to send 
them to an exotic boarding school in a different state and while their transfer to 
other schools may have been the result of their own dissatisfaction with the 
school, it is difficult to feel sorry for either of them as they were both rich kids 
neither of whom were very nice. Not everyone who is a victim of bullying is 
innocent. As in war, it is tempting to choose a side to support or to see one side 
as being the primary victim of a conflict. While we may have shared in common 
that we had been teased, people like Georgina and Rachel were in an entirely 
different and more luxurious boat than myself. They had the freedom to change 
schools any time they pleased and their attendance at a private school did not 
impose a financial hardship on their families. They were not stuck in that school, 
as it were. It is likely accurate to say that Georgina and Rachel were both 
examples of people who were thin-skinned and who were accustomed to being 
indulged by their wealthy guardians. 


At the beginning of the 6th grade, a girl named Brianna asked me for my 
screen name and I provided it to her. That night, I got a message from AOL user 
Froggy6115. She wouldn't say who she was, but kept trying to get me to agree 
to an inappropriate encounter, of all places, outside of the door of the rectory of 
the St. Joseph's parish. I thought that this was strange, indeed. I suspected that 
Brianna had sent the message as she was the one who had asked for my screen 
name, but I also got the impression that it was her and two of her friends in the 
class all sitting behind the same keyboard at a sleepover. She was clearly not 
intent on doing what she said she was going to do in the message she sent. She 
or they clearly had some sort of agenda. At 11, I wasn't quite able to figure out 
what it was. I had never even heard the term Machiavellianism. This was the 
sort of thing a kid should tell their parents about, but I chose not to do so, seeing 


as I couldn't be sure if enduring such humiliation would be worthwhile when my 
parents had already demonstrated to me that they couldn't be relied upon to get 
to the bottom of these sorts of situations. More to the point, I did not believe 
that the faculty would take action against Brianna or her friends for things said 
on the Internet, particularly given that she could simply deny that Froggy6115 
was her screen name. I didn't fall for their trap, but I had missed an important 
opportunity to get someone else in trouble before they could get me in trouble. 
At 11, I wasn't thinking in these terms. As it later turned out, their intent was, 
indeed, to try to get me in trouble. 


History may have been different if the dozen-plus students who had 
prematurely withdrawn from Ambler Catholic's "Class of 2003" had banded 
together and formed their own clique to oppose the actual bullies. The victims of 
this bullying not only erroneously believed they were alone, but they were, in 
truth, insufficiently cohesive with respect to one another for it to occur to them 
to form friendships with the other victims of the bullying. Forced by our 
experiences to become, perhaps, indelibly distrustful of others, they and I made 
no attempt to reach out to one another with the only noteworthy exception being 
my romantic overtures toward Georgina. I am still haunted by the possibility 
that there could have been a lifelong friend somewhere in the pile of people I 
never really got to know while I was avoiding getting to know people. As 
someone who was isolated enough by my own parents, perhaps the greatest 
injury done to me by the bullies of Ambler Catholic was to cause me to become a 
person who opted for further isolation when it was not truly in my nature to do 
so. This isolation limited opportunities for personal and career growth that 
continue to have consequences for me to this day. The disadvantages of being 
socially isolated paled in comparison to the injuries that would be ultimately 
inflicted by the faculty of Ambler Catholic, along with my own parents, just two 
short years later. 


It is appropriate and wise to continuously re-evaluate the perceptions and 
experiences of youth as many of these perceptions turn out to be in error and 
yet, the nature of these vagaries of perception can give us important insights. 
One such perception was that my social standing in that class was comparatively 
inferior even to the other victims of bullying. Another was that I was alone as a 
victim. Many who were non-instigators of bullying, when opportunities 
presented themselves to come to my defense or merely inform the faculty of 
what was transpiring, instead chose to remain silent and even joined in on the 
twisted fun purchased at my expense. I do not regret the resentment I felt for 
those who were merely spectators to the bullying rather than instigators. It was 
not entirely inappropriate for me to paint the entire class with the same brush, 
taking into account the reality that even in the midst of being victims themselves, 
snobbery often meant that these other students, who acted as passive 
accomplices of the primary instigators, seemed to prefer to anguish in their own 
solitudes than reduce themselves to association with someone of an even lower 
social standing. My Ambler Catholic class could have been the reason for the 
expression, "If you're not part of the solution, you're part of the problem." 


For me, having a single friend (or not having one) made all of the 
difference in the world in terms of the quality of my experience and the quality of 
my life. This remained true from my time in Ambler Catholic, forward into the 
future chapters of my life. Perhaps the most difficult reality of the situation at 
Ambler Catholic was the realization, in hindsight, that even if I had offered 
friendship to certain students who were having a difficult time themselves, it 
would not have been appreciated by them in the way that I would have 
appreciated such a gesture if the roles were reversed. It wasn't as though I 
wasn't open to friendships with virtually anyone and everyone in the class. I had, 
after all, made approval-seeking the theme of my initial foray into the school. 
When I extended an offer of friendship to Georgina, she threw the token of that 
gesture back at me. She then left the school, most likely telling her parents that 
everyone hated her. From what I witnessed, it would have likely been a similar 
story with others who had left the school prior to graduation. To this day, I 
cannot comprehend how such a large proportion of the people living in a given 
geographical area can be so contemptibly and senselessly cruel toward others 
that they insist upon ostracizing good people even at their own expense, even in 
cases in which they, themselves have known the pain of rejection. Could it be 
purely because of hypocrisy? Mental illness? Poor upbringing? 


Another of these perceptions, which was one shared by presumably older 
and wiser adults, was the trope that smaller class sizes are a good thing. 
Sometimes, you get saddled with a bad group and, ironically, because of Ambler 
Catholic's small class sizes, as we proceeded from one school-year to the next, 
rather than the student body being randomly shuffled between four or five 
different classes for each grade level, we knew to expect to meet up with the 
same hackneyed crew each September, sans those who couldn't bear the school 
anymore. In such schools, there is no chance of getting away from bullies with 
the start of a new school-year and there is no chance of meeting new people. 
Once the social dividing lines are drawn, the only option for many students is to 
transfer to an entirely different school. I believe that this phenomenon was the 
primary driver of the staggering rate of atrophy of the student body of Catholic 
schools generally. Two decades later, I have discovered that average Catholic 
school class sizes have been attrited to half the size that was considered average 
in 2000. While this has been attributed to the high cost of tuition, the shrinking 
middle-class, as well as a growing proportion of the country describing 
themselves as atheist, I know better. 


I mentioned that three scholastic periods per week were wasted on 
religious education, which meant that our school's curriculum, particularly with 
regard to math and science, lagged behind that of public schools in the same ZIP 
code. The politics of the religious component of our education, in addition to 
forcing the school to waste time on religious indoctrination, prohibited our 
teachers from providing scientific instruction that they personally wished they 
could have included in their lessons. Our science textbooks were identical to 
those one might find in a public school, but as with history books, both public 
and private educators seem to start the school-year fully expecting never to have 
time to reach the end of the book. Our school got a little closer to the end of the 


book than Fort Washington Elementary, but only because we skipped over 
something rather important. 


Lessons alluding to Darwin's Theory of Evolution were entirely skipped. 
While our 5th and 6th grade instructors seemed entirely comfortable with this, 
our 8th grade teacher, as fate would have it, was not, even if she was 
comfortable with bullying in the class and even took part in it. 


In the 6th grade, we knew nothing of the politics of being pro-life or pro- 
choice, but knew that it was expected of Catholic women in good standing with 
the church that they refrain from the use of any form of birth control; an official 
doctrine of the Catholic Church that stands to this day. While a few such as Mrs. 
DeBelle-Bull and Mrs. Hackett willingly embraced this extreme, official position, 
most of the parents of students enrolled at ACES were not fundamentalist in 
their approach to Catholicism and were interested in Catholicism primarily as a 
result of their misperception that Catholic schools provided a moral grounding 
that I suppose they didn't care to provide in the home. 


My friend at the time, Kenny, for instance, had three siblings. After his 
mother's fourth child was born in 2001, she decided that enough was enough. 
She elected to undergo tubal ligation in order to prevent any additional 
pregnancies. You would think that the Catholic Church would have no qualms 
with a woman choosing to undergo this procedure as it prevents the fertilization 
of embryos, which they so often remind us are, in its way of thinking, sentient 
life forms. This was a piece of information, I can only assume, that she must 
have shared with at least one other person given that it eventually made its way 
back to the clergy at the St. Joseph's parish. At around this time, a decision was 
made by someone within the parish, most likely Monsignor McHenry, to begin 
denying Communion to Kenny's mother. It was explained that she would not be 
Excommunicated from the Church and that she could begin receiving 
Communion again only if she provided proof that she reversed her tubal ligation 
surgery. She was informed that Kenny and her other children were still welcome 
to continue receiving Communion and to attend Catholic school so long as tuition 
was paid. Despite being put through this ordeal (based only upon gossip that 
may not have been true, for all the Church knew,) Kenny's mother continued to 
put her children through Catholic school, truly believing that it would contribute 
to their betterment. 


Chapter 15: 


If there was such a thing as a period of tranquility in our household during 
the Ambler Catholic Years, that period fell in the middle of my 6th grade year at 
around Christmastime; a time of year ordinarily fraught with a greater-than- 
usual level of tension and strife. 


Preparing for Christmas in our household meant the unboxing of our aging 
artificial tree and putting an ornament on literally every possible branch of that 
tree. My mother, given that she was a shopping addict and given that my 


parents rarely threw anything away, had an extensive collection of ornaments. 
Any time I had to deal with these ornaments, anything that had been put into 
long-term storage in the attic, or with the furniture, it meant dealing with the 
coating of sticky tar that few things could escape living in a household with two, 
two-pack-per-day smokers. Living under their roof, I developed the habit of 
using Windex and paper towels to clean anything I valued or would need to come 
into contact with on a regular basis. 


On Christmas morning of this year and of others, my mother insisted upon 
blaring Christmas music from a faux antique radio that had a cassette tape 
player built into it (another of her home shopping acquisitions) while gifts were 
being opened, forcing me to open these gifts to the rhythm of a song. Unlike in 
the case of dancing or driving to music, it is highly awkward to unwrap gifts to 
the beat of asong. There are some activities during which music should not be 
playing at all and one of them is the opening of Christmas gifts. Another thing 
that no one should be doing on Christmas morning is smoking. This is something 
which is disgusting and reprehensible on any occasion, yet importantly, anything 
that is otherwise reprehensible is doubly so on that day. 


A Christmas tradition that was somewhat unique to our household involved 
my mother's purchase of those explicitly Jewish chocolate coins with the gold foil 
and throwing a bag or two of those into my Christmas stocking. The chocolate 
had an oily, yet somehow simultaneously chalky consistency. The relationship 
between "chocolate gelt" and high-quality chocolate is analogous to the 
relationship between a Catholic Communion wafer and a slice of Wonder Bread. 


Our family always had an angel at the top of the tree rather than a star and 
I thought this quite strange and improper. We went to church, most years, on 
Christmas and Easter and no other days throughout the year. Even these Holy 
Days of Obligation were often neglected. My mother was not interested in 
attending church in the mornings and only wanted to attend night masses, which 
was Strange because she was often too inebriated to attend by the customary 
5pm time for a night mass. Virtually the only time she wanted to attend mass 
was while inebriated, which tells us two things about my mother: That going to 
church was something that she had some modest desire to do, but also that this 
impulse was sufficiently weak that the disinhibiting effects of alcohol were 
required for it to reveal itself. [fa person is made more likely to want to go to 
church as a result of alcohol consumption, does this not make attendance of 
church a vice? Are we not taught to resist the urge to indulge in our ephemeral 
impulses? If ever you wanted scientific proof that the desire to participate in 
religious activities is a manifestation of mental illness, my mother's habit of only 
going to church while inebriated could be part of a showcase on the topic. 


Christmas of 2000 was a better haul in terms of the gifts I received than 
most years as my mother was making some effort to "catch me up" on the game 
console and hand-held electronic game craze of the past couple of years. 
Although I enjoyed the benefit a PC and certainly had video games to play on the 
PC, I was one of few kids in the neighborhood without a game console, at least 


until this Christmas. My grandmother gifted me with a Nintendo 64, although 
she didn't visit that year to deliver the gift personally (she typically sent a check 
in the mail for the cost of the gift and had my mother buy it.) My parents got me 
the Game Boy Color, which most of my peers had received one or two years 
earlier. It was better late than never. 


I had asked for something called the Game Boy Camera as I was fascinated 
by optics and the concept of a digital camera. Game Boy Camera was the first 
digital camera, however crude, that most kids of my generation would encounter. 
By Christmas 2000, it was no longer being manufactured and was a collector's 
item outside of my mother's price range. She, instead, purchased for me two 
different Pokemon games (Red and Yellow,) an interactive talking globe (given 
my love for geography,) and a 26" bicycle to replace my 24" inch bike. I hadn't 
asked for a new bicycle given that I didn't think there was anything wrong with 
the old one, but quickly came to appreciate the slightly larger bike, particularly 
as I was growing quickly. 


I am not certain what prompted the sudden generosity on the part of my 
parents. Without a doubt, we were doing better financially than we had been 
two years prior, at least in relative terms. It was around this time that on one 
occasion, I noticed my mother having difficulty in backing out of the driveway as 
a result of some boxes stacked in the back seat blocking the view through the 
rear-view mirror. When we got back from running an errand which involved 
delivering those boxes and their contents, I mentioned to my mother in an off- 
hand manner that it might be possible to make a video monitor that is the same 
shape and size as a rear-view mirror and run a wire from a camera built into the 
bumper to that device. In this way, a person hauling cargo, I explained, would 
have an unobstructed view of what is behind them regardless of whether the 
view through his or her rear window was obstructed. 


My mother responded that the concept sounded intricate and expensive 
and that it didn't seem very practical to her. 


Chapter 16: 


Perhaps my best "neighborhood friends" were the cousins of the owners of 
the corner store, with whom we had a falling-out in 1999 due to an incident in 
which the owner's son Francesco decided to swing a large tree branch at my 
head while we waited for the bus to FWES. The bus stop just so happened to be 
the parking lot for the corner store. After the son was injured as a result of my 
proficient self-defense, I was forbidden by his mother from entering their corner 
store with all of the stereotypical Italian attitude that one would expect. You 
threw-a-the-rocks at-a my son's face, you are-a welcome here no more! What I 
did not expect, however, was for this woman to be so blindly biased in favor of 
her own son that she made no attempt to discover the truth which was that the 
entire conflict was instigated by her son. Not long after that incident, Francesco; 
assigned to read a short paragraph from an index card introducing a piece of 
Christmas music to be performed by the FWES 5th grade chorus at a Christmas 


concert; managed to badly butcher his task in front of a crowd of hundreds 
despite several rehearsals. It was obvious that he wasn't all that bright, but his 
decision to act like a punk had nothing to do with his intellect or lack thereof. As 
a consequence of that incident, I had to be driven to school by my father for the 
remainder of my time at FWES in order to avoid spending time at the bus stop 
with Francesco. We had also, at this time, pointed out to the school that the bus 
stop in question sat upon private property from which I had ostensibly been 
banished, meaning that even if I had wanted to continue taking the bus, 
Francesco's mother could have precluded me from doing so. School Principal 
Roberta Kimmelman's response was that this was "our problem" and did not see 
anything wrong with placing a bus stop on private property. 


That particular family, however, had multiple branches, not all of which 
were unreasonable. Cousins Plinio and Claudio were fun-loving and gregarious, 
loved both soccer and meteorology and whose parents incorporated some form 
of pasta into every meal. They introduced me to the concept of eating tomatoes 
soaked in olive oil as a side-dish as well as to a watery pasta soup that consisted 
of literally nothing but small pasta wheels and a thin, low-sodium broth. Plinio 
liked his pizza hot (like most of the world,) but Claudio would only eat his cold. 
On the occasion of Claudio's First Communion party, pizza was delivered at 
11:30am meant to be consumed at 2:30pm, but Plinio explained that their mom 
would re-heat the pizza for those who preferred theirs hot when it was time. 


Whereas mine was an N64 family and Corey's was a PlayStation family, 
Plinio had the slightly older SNES. A remarkably modest proportion of the time 
was spent playing video games when hanging out with Plinio as we spent nearly 
all of our time playing soccer, which added variety to my routine as I also had a 
semi-official responsibility to practice baseball, which is not to say that I did not 
thoroughly enjoy baseball. 


Nearly every street in Ambler had its own annual "block party" and while, 
by design, none were held on the same day as another, most of them were 
clustered together in the month of June. For these parties, the borough would 
provide barricades to close the street, creating a major inconvenience for those 
parked on the street rather than the back-alley parking area. DJ equipment 
would be set up and music would be played at impressive volume from 11am to 
about 6pm. Bannockburn, Park, and Southern each had their own annual event. 
Neighbors could sample one another's cooking, free drinks were provided and 
children would ride their bikes up and down the street with impunity. 


Knight Park was host to an annual Italian-American heritage day replete 
with activities and food once per summer. Plinio and I were walking down 
Bannockburn Avenue and noticed the activity associated with this event in the 
park on one summer day in 2000. Thinking of my exclusion from the YMCA day 
camp, I worried that perhaps the people in the park would chase me away if I 
attempted to breach the perimeter of the park. I asked Plinio if we could venture 
into the park to see what was transpiring. I don't think that Plinio was very keen 
to go over himself, given the number of elderly people in the park and the rather 


droll nature of the gathering. He explained that if he ventured into the park, 
every single elderly person in the park would want to shower him with affection 
and we could be stuck there for quite some time. Plinio, at this point, asked me 
if I was Italian, but answered his own question by pointing out that I probably 
wasn't by dint of my blond hair, which even he believed to be my natural color. 
To my knowledge, I wasn't Italian, so I answered in the negative his question. 
Plinio responded that while I was certainly welcome to be present in the park, 
that the activities might not hold any interest for me if I wasn't Italian. The 
reality, of course, was that the activities in the park that day wouldn't have held 
any interest for anyone who was under 60. While I probably hadn't missed out 
on much, if I had known then what I know now, I would have answered his 
question differently. I would later, as an adult, discover that I was, in fact, one- 
eighth Italian. My mother, if she had been aware of this, was careful not to 
reveal it; unsurprising given her bigotry against anything she perceived as 
foreign or which made her feel uncomfortable. Incidentally, perhaps the best 
way to make someone who had never met my mother understand the nature of 
that bigotry is to recount the way in which she wouldn't watch any of the 
incarnations of the Star Trek television series, not because she found it "geeky," 
not because she didn't understand the plot, but rather because of the grotesque 
appearance of the actors portraying members of alien species wearing their 
prosthetic makeup. On more than one occasion, I caught my mother enjoying 
select scenes from Star Trek: The Next Generation only for a grotesque 
character to suddenly enter the picture, causing her to declare the show to be 
awful and to change the channel. 


On the occasion of the 2001 Park Avenue block party, we spent some time 
at the home of the third branch (third in the sense that out the three of which I 
was aware, this was the one with which I had the fewest dealings) of Plinio's 
family, which resided just up Park Avenue from Plinio's residence on the same 
street. Cousin Joey also had an SNES in the finished basement of his row-home 
and we watched as Joey and Plinio played Mortal Kombat against one another for 
a time; an activity made tedious by the exclusion of most of those present. 


This block party came on the same date as the 16th birthday of Joey's 
sister, who, along with her mother, came down to the basement to carry on a 
conversation they had begun upstairs. While the gaze of my 11-year-old peers 
were fixed on the game of Mortal Kombat on the television in one corner of the 
basement, my attention was diverted by the topic of the ongoing conversation 
between Joey's mother and sister. "Mom, I think my boobs are actually bigger 
than yours now." She said to her mother. As her mother replied, "Oh yeah? 
Let's compare," my eyes widened as I kneeled there in shocked disbelief both at 
the fact that the pair thought it appropriate to expose themselves in front of six 
11-year-old boys and at the fact that I was the only one paying attention to what 
was transpiring. After concluding their comparison, the daughter conceded that 
the mother was still slightly larger than her, but contended that this advantage 
was attributable only to her having borne children. 


I knew that what I had just observed was rather unorthodox, but both out 
of respect for my friend and full cognizance of how my mother would have 
reacted, I kept knowledge of this incident from her. I asked Plinio if this was 
normal and he responded that it was normal, "for them." 


Not long after this incident, a group of us were walking a few blocks away 
on a stretch of Church Street bordering Knight Park. We spotted Joey's sister's 
brand new, black Volkswagen Beetle (a gift for her 16th birthday) parked on the 
street, but couldn't help but notice, even in the darkness, that it appeared that 
two people were in the back seat while no one was in the front seat. Before we 
could get a closer look at the pair, a group of elderly Italian men playing Bocce- 
ball in the park about 70 feet away began screaming at us to get away from the 
car. It then became clear what was transpiring. 


Not only was Joey's sister a spoiled, entitled brat who received a brand new 
automobile for free as soon as she was legally entitled to drive one, but her 
family was both permitting and encouraging her to have sex in the back of that 
automobile with her boyfriend with the eldest members of her extended family 
playing leading roles in ensuring that the teens not be disturbed. While some 
might suggest that premarital sex is intrinsically degenerate, it is not. What was 
degenerate about the behavior I witnessed that day lied in not the acceptance of 
sex, but the deification of it. 


Plinio defended this as being an example of "cultural differences" having to 
do with their Sicilian background, but even at that age, I knew that the only 
thing it was indicative of was of Joey's family being the worst kind of trash. The 
incident did nothing to deter me from maintaining a close friendship with Plinio, 
which continued until our family eventually moved away in 2002. It was simply 
one of those incidents that you don't forget, but which isn't fully appreciated for 
years. Joey's family was a good example of the way in which people who have 
literally nothing to offer humanity oftentimes boast of being highly skilled at any 
number of mundane tasks that upright people wouldn't 
so much as discuss in polite company. 


Chapter 17: 


One day, in a segment of the Bannockburn Alley that deviates and extends 
up a short stretch of Church Street (not far from the four-foot retaining wall I 
mentioned earlier) I stumbled upon a partial set of old golf clubs being discarded 
by a Church Street resident in one of their trash cans (the trash for most of the 
residents of Ambler was "put out" in the alleys rather than in the front of the 
homes.) There was a 3-Iron, a 4-Iron, a 7-Iron, and Pitching Wedge. Something 
made me want to salvage the clubs from the trash bin as I had at least a passing 
interest in golf; a sport that few can afford to pursue in earnest. It incorporated 
baseball's component of hitting a ball with a stick and combined it with doing so 
over greater distances than permitted by baseball. I already owned a couple of 
golf balls that I had found lying about in the neighborhood, mostly in Knight 
Park. With the addition of the clubs, I could now practice a bit of golf informally 


in the park. I would, much later in life, discover that my biological father worked 
as a landscaper of golf courses; virtually his sole occupation over the years as he 
inherited a landscaping business from his father. I am now certain that an 
unconscious awareness of that man and his connection to golf (despite my never 
having met him, per se) was the reason for my inexplicable gravitation toward 
the golf clubs that day. 


The Knight Park baseball field had no fence to demarcate what constituted 
a "home run," a non-issue as few kids that age are capable of hitting a ball far 
enough to achieve that feat. What the field did feature, however, was a steep hill 
that represented a six-foot increase in elevation over a distance of as many feet; 
a 45-degree slope. One day that summer, from the top of this modest hill and 
facing toward a junk yard and its cars with breakable windows, I began teeing 
off. 


A man emerged from one of one of the Church Street row-homes 
overlooking the field and approached, said that he was glad to see a young 
person with an interest in the sport of golf, handed me two golf balls and two 
tees, turned around and walked away. I thanked him and continued practicing 
golf, not breaking any windows that day, but not quitting until I had managed to 
hit all available balls into the junkyard, a destination from which they could not 
be practically retrieved. 


Knight Park also happened to be the site of Ambler Catholic's 5th grade 
Field Day in May of 2000. I still have a photograph taken that day in which 
Kenny, myself and my so-called Godbrother Eddie are standing at the top of that 
very hill. At that Field Day, I learned that I was a faster sprinter than even 
Michelle, who was a conceited member of the girls' track team. I say 'so-called' 
only because of the difference between the Catholic definition of the term and its 
more general definition. 


Eddie, who I had known from Cub Scouts prior to starting at Ambler 
Catholic, had two Catholic parents in good standing with the church. When my 
parents were working to meet the Church's requirements for my admittance to 
ACES, Eddie's parents essentially attested to our character; confirming for the 
Monsignor that we were "living a christian lifestyle" and that they saw no reason 
that we would not make a good addition to their flock. In Catholicism, a 
Godparent is merely someone who vouches for new members of the faith. More 
generally, a godparent is someone who makes a promise to essentially adopt a 
child in the event of the untimely death of his or her parents. This was 
something to which Eddie's family had not committed; their investment in me 
was limited to maintaining casual social contact with my mother. As for my 
friendship with Eddie, although he was certainly an innately kind human being, 
his lack of both any intellectual or athletic leanings beyond his casual interest in 
paleontology (a fancy way of saying he liked the movie Jurassic Park) meant that 
we had little in common, not to mention that he lived a mile and a half up a major 
road by which I could not commute, at that age, safely. 


I didn't have anyone, even within my own family, who cared enough about 
me to intervene in the event of a problem, yet there were plenty of problems 
even without the premature death of a parent, most of which stemmed from the 
presence of those parents. I am convinced that I would have been better off as 
an orphan. That's not true of most people, but it was true in my case. At that 
age, however, I was still very much of the belief that I "needed" her, a fact that 
she made sure to remind me of on, at minimum, a weekly basis. 


I won't say that the 6th grade was non-objectionable: It was yet another 9- 
month period in which I wasn't once referred to by my first name by anyone 
other than the teacher. What I will say for it was that it was a cake-walk in 
comparison to what was to come. 


Chapter 18: 


Growing tired of having unnaturally bleached, somewhat overgrown hair, 
this time in my life saw my insistence upon the suspension of the use of bleach in 
my hair by my mother as well as my insistence upon closer-cropped hair. When I 
informed my mother of my decision, she responded by saying, "You never 
complained about my putting Sun-In in your hair before! You know, your friend 
Eddie's mother puts Sun-In in his hair and Eddie doesn't mind." I saw this 
statement as the ineffectual attempt at manipulation that it was and reiterated 
that I would not be submitting myself to any more of her bleaching sessions. She 
then stated, "People will think you're a filthy dego if you go around with dark- 
colored hair, why do you want to look like a dego?" If I had been an embittered 
racist, this tack might have succeeded, but I was merely an 11-year-old boy who 
enjoyed playing baseball and video games. I could not understand my mother's 
obsession with blond(e) hair when no one in our family had naturally blond(e) 
hair, she did not have naturally blonde hair and she dyed her hair light brown in 
order to hide the fact that it was, by this point, naturally gray. If I could go back 
in time, I would have taken my younger self aside and whispered in his ear that 
he should respond with, "You don't dye your hair blonde so I suppose that makes 
you a dego." Alas, as my mother was fond of saying, if wishes were horses, 
beggars would ride. 


In desperation, she then offered me $10 to allow her to continue bleaching 
my hair. On one occasion, I accepted the $10 and suggested to her a couple of 
weeks later that I would take her up on the offer a second time that we might 
have made a routine of these 10-dollar payments; a disposition induced by my 
lack of an allowance. At this point, she declared that keeping my hair blond was 
not "that important" to her and stopped pressuring me to have my hair bleached. 
With the use of bleach discontinued once and for all and with a recent haircut, 
my apparent hair color abruptly shifted from blond to dark brown. A kid from 
the neighborhood who knew nothing about me including my name, but 
remembered seeing me play in my front yard as a blond boy, shouted from across 
the street asking why I had dyed my hair brown. I explained that brown was my 
natural color and not believing me, the kid, whoever he was, walked away. 


Very much desirous of an allowance and beginning to assert myself more, I 
suddenly recalled an incident from the Summer of 1996 in which, during our 
foreclosure in Levittown in which my father had purloined $317 in change from a 
blue, hard-plastic Igloo lunch pail in my room that I had accumulated over the 
past few years by helping myself to spare change from my father's dresser; 
something to which he hadn't objected at the time. He needed the money to 
cover moving expenses and likely reasoned that this was for the greater good. 
So far as I was concerned, the money was mine given that my father did not 
object to my taking it and given that it had been in my possession for years. I 
suggested, therefore, that I be granted a weekly stipend and that rather than 
calling it an allowance (something to which my mother objected) we might 
consider it restitution for the $317 that he swiped from his own seven-year-old 
son. My father agreed to pay me $20 per week until the debt was satisfied and I 
tracked these payments in a computer spreadsheet over the next 15 weeks. This 
spreadsheet sat in a folder next to another spreadsheet in which I had taken it 
upon myself to index the date and place of minting of all of the coins currently in 
my collection and computed the average age of coins of each denomination. I 
found that quarters seemed to hold up the best over the years and pennies, the 
worst. This period had also seen my introduction to a website that invited users 
to submit the serial numbers of paper currency that they might marvel at the 
number of miles that currency can cover in a week, month, or year. Marvel at 
this, I did. 


Around-abouts the time of Thanksgiving of 2000, my mother received a 
phone call from her own mother. A family member I was not familiar with had 
contacted my grandmother and indicated that she wanted to meet with my 
mother. My mother had taken great pains to keep this person from finding out 
where we lived, but would occasionally, over the years, make the mistake of 
getting involved with her again. 


My mother, father and I drove to a payphone so as to enable my mother to 
place a direct call to this individual without revealing our phone number, which, 
had she done, would have indirectly exposed our address given the probability of 
her calling Information to perform a reverse phone number inquiry. This family 
member indicated that she was in dire need as she was separating from her 
husband of seven years and needed help with babysitting her two seven-year- 
olds and a three-year-old as she worked to establish herself at a new job. 

Against her better judgment, my mother agreed to allow this woman into our 
home and to provide what assistance she could despite the fact that 1996 had 
seen our family expend $4,500 retaining an attorney to defend needlessly against 
a threatened custody suit in which the woman in question, I only later found out, 
claimed to have custodial rights to myself when I was seven years old after my 
mother, against her better judgment, allowed this woman to visit for Christmas in 
1995. As an indirect consequence of that expenditure, we experienced a 
foreclosure after my father had lost a job at a time when our savings had been 
attrited by that legal expenditure. The relative, I later discovered, was my 
biological mother. 


She thought her parents were so awful that at the age of 20, rather than 
giving me up for adoption to a loving third party, she decided to give me up for 
adoption to her own parents. Her parents, for their part, held her in very low 
regard. Despite considering her to be beneath contempt, my mother repeatedly 
opened the door to a relationship with a woman who was a pathological liar, a 
divorcée and a child-abuser, not to mention, promiscuous. 


A decision was made by my parents to introduce three half-siblings of 
which I had no previous knowledge to myself as my niece and nephews; a 
pretense that would be maintained until I was 13. My mother invited this woman 
over for Thanksgiving dinner that year and, despite my mother saying something 
to offend her daughter and despite her daughter throwing a pie across the table 
at her mother in front of myself as well as her own children and being thrown out 
of our home, she was invited back again just a few short days later by my mother, 
who would go on to furnish her with a babysitting service at least once per week 
over the next couple of months. 


Although I was rightly disgusted by this woman's deficiencies of character 
and parental aptitude, I was not yet aware of the extent to which abuses by her 
own parents were largely responsible for her own dysfunction. Between my 
mother, father, and their estranged daughter, there was no "good guy." This 
wasn't a family in which there was a single black sheep, it was a family in which 
degeneracy masqueraded as normality and in which I found myself, despite 
having nothing in common with any of these people, inserted into the midst of an 
evil and dysfunctional lot as the sole innocent party. While much could be 
written about the history of this woman with relation to my parents, little will be. 
All three of these individuals would eventually go on to cause me a great deal of 
grief. I am glad to have finally been freed by the natural course of time from any 
association with any of them. 


Chapter 19: 


This was the turn of the Millennium. Everything from a Backstreet Boys 
album to sales events for everything from new cars to furniture had a "new 
Millennium" theme. While some believed that January 1, 2001 marked the 
beginning of the new millennium, the reality was that this celebration had 
functionally occurred the year prior regardless of the rectitude of sucha 
celebration. As our calendar system is based upon the date of birth of a fictional 
character, arguing about whether we should celebrate that fictional character's 
2000th birthday in 2000 or 2001 is beside the point. New Years 2001, 
nonetheless, drew a crowd nearly as large as the year prior to Times Square. 
Watching the Ball Drop on television was a tradition in our household, as were 
those little Champagne Poppers featuring a string that may be pulled to trigger 
the ignition of a small amount of black powder that generates enough gas 
pressure to cause confetti to blow out of the tiny plastic "champagne bottle," a 
thin, circular piece of cardboard being the only thing preventing the release of 
the confetti prior to ignition. Most years, I was able to convince my mother to 


force my father to purchase a box of 100 of these, which I stacked in a pyramid 
in front of the television while watching New Years Rockin' Eve with Dick Clark. 


This year, considering that I was in the middle of a bout with the chicken 
pox, it was a wonder that I had the energy to watch the Ball Drop. I spent much 
of the day napping on the couch during that period of convalescence and thus 
wasn't very tired later in the evening when the time came. My father didn't 
appreciate having to pay $35 for a box of something that would only create a 
large and tedious mess for him to clean up the next morning. I would 
traditionally detonate the poppers at the rate of one per hour at the top of each 
hour beginning at 9pm, then detonate all 97 remaining poppers between 
12:00am and 12:15am at the rate of one every 8.2 seconds, roughly. 


Simply being alive at the time which was the setting for a Stanley Kubrick 
movie was intrinsically exciting and provided additional incentive to make the 
sort of changes I wanted to see in the world, be they technological or 
sociological. My favorite television program became a UPN television series 
called Seven Days that revolved around a secret government project 
experimenting in time travel and its protagonist, Frank Parker. As far as I was 
concerned, the things I was seeing on television were entirely plausible goals 
worthy of realization. The character of Parker was the role model I never had in 
real life, given the complete emotional vacancy of my father and my lack of any 
siblings. 


Within the structure of Ambler Catholic, beginning in the 5th grade, all 
students would begin walking to a different classroom for a single class: Either 
Social Studies or Science. The rationale behind this practice was that it would 
help to prepare us for high school; a setting in which every subject is taught in a 
different classroom. Mrs. DeBelle-Bull was responsible for both 5th and 6th 
grade Social Studies while Mrs. Hackett covered Science for each. Mrs. Burns, 
the 7th grade Homeroom teacher, covered Social Studies for both grades seven 
and eight while Ms. Staudinger, the 8th grade Homeroom teacher, covered 
Science. 


Although it is certainly possible and even common for friendships to cross 
boundaries of grade-level in high school, there is a barrier a mile high between 
grade levels in middle school. There was no social mixing between the grades 
and thus, much of what we knew of the students above and below us was 
anecdotal. This was, I found out, not the case in public middle schools in which 
students were free to mingle in the hallways at their lockers between classes. As 
our school had no lockers and as there was no time during which students at 
different grade levels were permitted to mingle (except just before the opening 
bell on the playground,) the barrier remained in place. 


A single grade ahead of my own class, a student who went by Jack who 
already had a bad-boy reputation managed to get into a verbal altercation with 
the venerable Mrs. Burns. As the story went, Mrs. Burns told Jack to turn his 
chair the right way as he was in the habit of sitting facing forward, but with his 


seat facing backward; something that had been popularized by rap videos on 
MTV. After being told a second time, Jack responded with, "Suck my dick, Mrs. 
Burns!" Not losing her composure for an instant, Mrs. Burns replied by stating 
that she was physically capable of doing exactly that but that she was old enough 
to be his grandmother and inquired as to whether he was sure that was 
something he actually wanted. After this, Jack righted his chair and settled 
down, more than a little red in the face. Jack was not given a demerit. 


Based upon incidents that transpired the following year, I would eventually 
conclude that there were genuinely good people in both the grades above and 
below my own, even if there were none in my own little group. 


The last memorable school-related event of this year was the annual class 
trip. The 6th grade insisted upon an encore of the previous year's trip, 
something to which the faculty acquiesced. It was stipulated, however, that we 
visit different sites in The Borough than we did the previous year. On this 
occasion, those sites would include Ellis Island and Liberty Island. We were 
unable to scale the Statue of Liberty as it was undergoing maintenance. We got 
to dine at the same HomeTown Buffet at which we had dined the last time. It 
was still serving lukewarm, insipid cuisine. There was no Bill Clinton lookalike 
this time. A field trip is a field trip. 


This trip, given that it was not our first time in a big city, lacked the 
gravitas of our trip the previous year. There was nothing intrinsically interesting 
about taking the ferry to Liberty Island other than the fact that a girl a grade 
level ahead of us named Melissa became separated from her group and missed 
the ferry. Having gotten wind of this separation, we jokingly called out to her 
from the ferry after it separated from the dock, although we could not see her in 
the crowd. Unsurprisingly, it turned out that Melissa was a bit of a misfit and, 
despite not being a victim of bullying so far as I had heard, was, unbeknownst to 
us at the time, asked to leave the school not long after this occurred for reasons 
unrelated to the 2001 NYC trip; reasons which I were never able to discern. I 
would later go on to encounter her, perchance, at one of the high schools I was to 
attend and discovered that she had become an unsavoury individual. 


On a balmy evening shortly after the start of summer vacation, I practiced 
hitting a whiffle ball from one end of my front yard to the other, with the ball 
occasionally exceeding the parameters of the yard and bouncing across Ambler 
Road. On about the third time this occurred, a man of perhaps about 18 years of 
age (old from my perspective but young to anyone else) picked up the rolling ball 
long before I had a chance to retrieve it and turned to me and asked if the ball 
was mine. Expecting him to simply throw the ball back, I responded, "Yeah." He 
said, "Would you like me to throw this back to you?" I said, "Well, yes." He said, 
"Are you sure this ball is yours?" I said, "Yes, of course I'm sure." He said, "I'm 
holding it and if I wanted to, I could walk away with it. There is no possible way 
you could stop me." After an uncomfortable hesitation in which nothing was 
said, he continued, "Don't worry, I'm not going to steal your ball." He tossed the 
ball back in my direction, but it lazily dribbled toward the curb and lingered 


there, spinning on its own axis in the gutter, his deliberately weak toss forcing 
me to draw nearer. As I did so, he said, "Possession is 9/10ths of the law. 
Remember that." 


Chapter 20: 


Just prior to the end of the school-year, with baseball season in full-swing, 
Ambler Junior Baseball was holding its annual All-Star Game. Naturally, I was on 
the team and was pitted against a team on which the son of the director of 
Ambler Junior Baseball was a player. A sorry excuse for a man named Chuck 
Samanns took advantage of his position of authority in order to enable his son, 
Christopher, age 13, to play in the 11 to 12-year-old league. Per the official 
rules, someone turning 13 prior to the end of the season was too old to be in that 
particular group, known as the "Majors" within AJB. A newspaper article from 
that time even made mention of Chris Samanns and his age, creating a lasting 
record of this fraud, which was well-known in the community. 


As a direct result of both his inappropriate placement in the age division 
and his decision to deliberately trip me while running to first base (even though 
Chris was playing 2nd base that day and should not have been anywhere near 
first base,) during this game which fell exactly a week prior to my 12th birthday, 
I suffered an acromio-clavicular separation of the right shoulder, extinguishing 
any hopes I may have had for a career in baseball. 


Amazingly, this was not the most outrageous aspect of the day. My own 
father was one of four coaches on the team that year and was nearby when this 
incident occurred. After a couple of the other coaches took a look at my 
shoulder, it was visibly evident to them that the collarbone was well outside of its 
proper position. The head coach suggested that my father take me to the 
emergency room. My father responded that it wasn't that big of a deal and that I 
should not only forgo medical attention, but remain in the game. Unbelievably, I 
was allowed to remain in the game for two additional plays, but was in severe 
pain with every sway of my arm. After I asked for a pinch runner and was 
benched, my pitching arm being three months away from being of any use, two 
additional coaches (one of them a coach from the opposing team) told my father 
that he should take me to the ER. My father refused. 


As I was sitting on the bench, my father approached from behind, just on 
the other side of a chain-link fence situated inches behind the rear bench of the 
dugout (our "dugout" was at ground level and was simply a couple of aluminium 
benches in a graveled area.) In a somewhat detached, somewhat plaintive, quiet 
tone, my father said, "There's only an inning and a half left in the game... we 
might as well at least stay for the end of the game. Can your arm at least wait 
that long?" Wanting to demonstrate my stoicism, I said that I saw no reason I 
couldn't. I remember being puzzled by, but not particularly suspicious of my 
father's desire to remain at Pickering Field rather than follow the advice of the 
other coaches. This wasn't a case of paternal love being demonstrated through 
bravado and stoicism on his part. It was, however, reflective (I didn't realize at 


the time) of a total lack of human empathy of any sort. Even the most hard- 
nosed parent would have had no choice but to show concern if only for the sake 
of appearances in such a situation, but my father demonstrated none. The last 
inning and a half of the game took 45 minutes to play. Unbeknownst to me, 
gossip had already erupted between the coaches about my father's aloofness. 
When the game ended and my father attempted to inculcate me into the post- 
game huddle, further delaying medical attention, the private rage of the other 
coaches became impossible for them to continue to conceal and they were, by 
this point, essentially shouting at my father to get me off the field immediately. 


Two minutes later, I was home. Upon learning of the extent of my injury, 
my mother (who was not in attendance at the game) could not believe that my 
father failed to bring me home sooner. She insisted that I be taken to the ER 
immediately and gave my father a thorough scolding for his intransigence. I 
asked her when "immediately" was. She told me, "Well, for one thing, you can't 
go to a hospital dressed like that. The doctor will think you a pauper and will 
want to be paid up front. Go and change and give your father a chance to have a 
beer." She forced me to change out of my baseball jersey and into a different 
shirt; an act which forced me to go through the full (normal) range of motion of 
my shoulder, causing me exquisite pain. Despite my injury, I was ready to go ina 
matter of minutes. I emerged from my room after getting changed to find my 
father having a beer. When he finished the beer and I thought we were about to 
leave, after briefly walking away, I returned again to the kitchen to find him 
starting on a second beer. He didn't want a second beer and he wasn't an 
alcoholic. My mother had told him that he, "must relax a little" because he had a 
long day out in the sun. "Just be patient David," she said, explaining that it 
would be no more than another 15 minutes. "The best way for me to be a patient 
is at the hospital." was my sarcastic response. By the time I arrived at Abington 
Memorial Hospital's ER, the sun was setting. What was the real reason for this 
delay? In retrospect, it more than likely had to do with my mother's desire to tag 
along for this trip to the hospital and her need to have moment to sober up a bit 
as our return from the baseball game came closer to 4:30pm, by which point she 
had likely already had a few drinks, herself. 


The doctor in the ER asked me how the injury occurred and I told him 
exactly what had happened. He saw that I was wearing baseball pants, but nota 
baseball jersey. He thought that it was odd that three hours had elapsed since 
the time of the injury and that my parents waited this long to seek medical 
attention on my behalf, but this was a thought that he never explicitly expressed. 
He attempted, instead, to coyly inveigle me into changing my story or confessing 
that, for instance, my own father had caused the injury, something I still deeply 
resent, but not as much as my father's negligence that day. Perhaps the doctor 
smelled the beer on my father's breath or perhaps he was getting kickbacks from 
Child Protective Services for every family he turned in, but in either case, his 
suspicions weren't entirely baseless. If my parents were concerned about 
dodging social services investigations, imbibing effluviant beverages just before 
driving their son to a hospital would seem to be an odd choice. 


My arm would need to be in a sling for eight weeks, the ER doctor 
explained, and I would require physical therapy to help to rebuild the A/C 
ligament. I eventually returned to baseball for a time in a different league, but 
had lost the accuracy that I required in order to be an effective pitcher and 
resultantly withdrew from my involvement in baseball in April of 2002. 
Memorable were the drives to the NovaCare in Blue Bell, which required us to 
drive past the street on which Georgina lived. I remember a white post-and-rail 
fence that ran along the left side of Butler Avenue as one entered Blue Bell 
(properly Whitpain Township,) demarcating one boundary of a horse farm. This 
fence was on the side of the road opposite to her street. It felt like a treat simply 
to drive down the same stretch of road she must have driven down many times. I 
wished that circumstance could have allowed me to take a detour to her home. I 
was prohibited from doing so not only by a lack of pretext and not only by a lack 
of transportation, but by a total lack of a rapport with the girl. As I rode along in 
the passenger seat with my mother right next to me, I began to think about what 
I had seen of the dynamics of other mother-son relationships. I knew that if I 
had a mother that was more like, for instance, Kenny's mother, that she would 
have been willing to do things to facilitate friendships or even romantic 
encounters. Mentioning that we were driving past Georgina's street was 
completely out of the question and therefore, rather than doing this, I continued 
to silently think about Georgina for most of the duration of my drives to 
NovaCare and about how great it could be if things were different. Just as it was 
on the day when I passed near my own home on my way to New York City the 
previous year, her home was so close, yet so far away. 


The drive to the shopping center took perhaps 12 minutes with my 
appointments being each Saturday from 1pm to 1:45pm. I have a fond memory 
of a then-new song called "Drive" by the band Incubus playing over the car's 
radio on a warm, sunny day during one of our drives to NovaCare. I remember 
thinking that the song was apropos despite not yet being familiar with the term. 
A few doors down from the NovaCare was a Pepperidge Farm store; an outlet 
that sold essentially nothing but Goldfish crackers and Milano cookies. My 
mother seized the opportunity to load up on Pepperidge Farm snack products 
during each of our trips to NovaCare. Although I was advised to attend for eight 
sessions, my father's insurance only covered five. The sessions consisted of 10 
minutes of having a hot compress on my shoulder at the beginning of the session, 
about 25 minutes of actual physical exertion consisting of isometric and 
resistance exercises with an elastic band and five minutes of use of a cold 
compress to reduce inflammation. NovaCare provided after-care instructions 
including exercises I could do at home in order to further strengthen the 
ligament, but I didn't feel like doing the exercises and my parents didn't care 
enough to force me to perform them. 


After one of our visits to the Pepperidge Farm store after which my mother 
and I had stopped at the liquor store, after arriving back at home, I had asked my 
mother what the difference was, for example, between vodka and gin and had, 
furthermore, asked what vodka tasted like. My mother was unable to name any 
of the botanical ingredients unique to one adult beverage or the other, but to my 


stunned amazement, proceeded to open her bottle of vodka, pour a thimble's 
worth into the cap and handed it directly to me, inviting me to try it. I found the 
odor repugnant and after a minute, got up the courage to taste a single drop of 
the beverage. Upon doing so, I braced myself so intensely in response to the 
awful taste that I nearly spilled the vodka onto the floor, ultimately setting the 
cap on the counter and declaring it unfit to consume. I had been allowed to have 
small amounts of wine on special occasions and found it palatable, however, 
vodka was the most vile thing I had ever sampled. A few moments later, my 
mother asked, "What did you do with the cap?" I replied, "I set it on the counter, 
I didn't want to dump it out in case you wanted it." My mother responded, "If 
you're not going to drink it, dump it into the sink and put the cap back on the 
bottle." 


My 12th birthday was spent with my arm in a sling, but it didn't stop me 
from playing a little putt-putt golf at Garden Golf & Sports, where a melange of 
friends from my neighborhood, baseball team and school attended the party at 
the now-defunct mini-golf destination. There were many RSVPs, including my 
classmate Kristen's brother Ricky, who happened to be on my baseball team that 
year. Ricky's father purchased for me what would turn out to be my favorite 
game for the N64, "Goldeneye 007," a James Bond-themed video game loosely 
based upon the 1995 movie, "Goldeneye." Most of the kids who played this game 
had never seen the movie and, if they had, certainly would not have been mature 
enough to understand it. The video game, it turned out, was better than the 
movie. Ricky was the only member of the team to attend despite invitations 
having been extended to the whole team. As with many of my birthdays, those 
who did not wish to RSVP (in the affirmative) made phony excuses, the favorite 
being that the family of the invited friend had Mother's Day plans despite the 
party being held the Saturday before or after Mother's Day, most years. One 
cannot help but get the impression that there was a degree of guilt involved in 
his father's decision to not only force his son to attend, but to purchase such a 
nice gift. His father had been a witness to my recent injury and I suppose they 
were concerned that it would seem impolite not to attend under those 
circumstances. 


Thanks to our regular stops at The Pepperidge Farm Store, our pantry was 
stocked with a supply of Goldfish that I could not exhaust no matter how 
concerted an effort I made to finish them off. When the TV series Star Trek: 
Voyager's finale aired on May 23, 2001, like any good Trekkie, I made a point of 
being there in my bedroom to watch it from 8pm to 10pm. It was only as an 
indirect result of my shoulder injury that I was eating something actually 
marketed as, "Blasted Pizza-Flavored" Goldfish crackers as I absorbed that 
historic television event. Jt might have been Flavor-Blasted Pizza, but it couldn't 
make the slightest bit of difference. | refilled a Blue Willow cereal bowl with 
these a number of times from a spouted cardboard container that was nearly a 
cubic foot in its capacity over that two-hour period. Eddie was the only other 
student in my class with any interest in Star Trek, but he couldn't have 
appreciated it on as many levels as I did. 


Two months later, shortly after the sling came off, our family took the first 
and last true vacation that it would ever take. Although we had taken a couple of 
day trips to the shore in previous years, on July 9, 2001, we made our way by car 
to the Adirondack Mountains in Upstate New York where my mother's cousin had 
a vacation home complete with a heated in-ground pool and tennis court. I often 
wondered why her cousin never helped us out when we were facing repeated 
evictions but would occasionally go to the trouble of making her way down from 
New York to grace us with her presence or, as in the case of 2001, even went so 
far as to invite us to her posh vacation home for a three-day stay. 


My mother's cousin preferred to go by the name Nicole although it was 
neither her first nor her middle name. To me, she was my "Aunt Nikki." When I 
was this age, I didn't know much about the world of snobbery, but a person 
wishing to study the topic could learn a lot from Nicole. Nicole made her living 
in a way that I consider to be beyond dishonest. She had once been ina 
relationship with a well-known multi-millionaire from New York City who had 
proposed marriage to her on three occasions. Had she agreed, she would have 
inherited a sizable portion of his business empire. In the case of all three 
proposals, she refused to marry him. Despite this, he was kind enough to set her 
up with her own work-from-home textile import business where she could order 
dirt-cheap clothing such as underwear and shoes made in piss-poor South 
American countries and sell them to various state prisons as a government 
contractor. In an average month, she made about $10,000 in profits from these 
contracts. Nicole secured an extremely comfortable lifestyle by perpetuating all 
of the following: Dirt-poor wages in South American countries, the U.S. Prison 
Industrial Complex and, not to mention, labor outsourcing here at home. 


While on this vacation, we got to meet her boyfriend at the time, Gene. 
Gene was not a multi-millionaire, so one can only imagine how critical she must 
have been of him. Gene seemed to be a regular and kind fellow who played a 
few games of water-baseball with me in which we used a paddleboard as a bat 
and one of those balls you can buy for the pool that are basically little sponges 
encased in a nylon sac as the "baseball." 


The vacation was at least somewhat enjoyable from my perspective as I 
had never played tennis on a tennis court before. My mother's cousin showed 
me how to use the Lob-ster automatic tennis server and this provided some 
hours of entertainment for me. The second night of our stay included watching 
the 2001 Major League Baseball All-Star Game which was followed by a 
screening of a rented VHS copy of the 2000 film Unbreakable; a movie that 
would go on to become one of my favorites. It was at this time that I learned to 
play the game Rummikub, which is essentially the same as the card game 
Rummy except played with domino-like tiles rather than cards. The popular card 
game Uno is also a variant of this game. 


The dimension of this trip that stands out to me the most, beyond its being 
our only vacation, beyond learning to play Rummikub, beyond our brief stop over 
in Hyde Park, New York on the way back and beyond the fact that just two 


months later, Gene would kill himself as a result of self-esteem issues stemming 
from Nicole severing her relationship with him was the fact that on our way back 
home, we would stop at a McDonald's in Chalfont, Pennsylvania. Little did I 
know, I would one day go on to meet someone very important to me from that 
town. That, unfortunately, would not happen until years after my experiences at 
Ambler Catholic. Nonetheless, it is interesting to ponder how a person can walk 
in their own future footsteps and be unaware of it, how places and names can 
take on unexpected significance and how places and names that were once 
significant can, when given enough time, cease to have the sharp edge of 
emotional gravitas that once seemed such an indelible property. 


As for Nicole, she would begin dating a different man just weeks after 
Gene's death with whom she would live for 10 years. When he suddenly lost the 
ability to meaningfully contribute financially after many years of business 
success, he, too, just so happened to meet the same fate as Gene. She must have 
had a thing for men with low self-esteem. During the period when that boyfriend 
was Still alive, on the single occasion when she ever did me a favor, she sullied 
that favor by telling me that she didn't like me and that the only reason she was 
helping me was as a favor to my mother. Many, many years later, my mother 
would, like all mortals, eventually pass away. At that juncture, Nicole would visit 
her dying cousin but would, upon her death, immediately cut off all contact with 
both my father and I. She agreed to pay $400 of the $1300 cost of my mother's 
cremation, leaving me to pay $700 whilst my father contributed $200. At the 
time, I was working as a dishwasher making $24,000/year. Nicole had made 
$140,000 in that same year. One day in 2018, two years after her death, the 
biological mother I mentioned earlier was invited over by my father to abscond 
with the cremains and scatter them entirely by herself without my awareness, 
much less my authorization. I was not invited to participate in my own mother's 
ash-scattering even though I was not only raised by the woman, but had paid the 
lion's share of the cost of the cremation. My father, despite choosing to be such 
an instrumental part of keeping me in the dark concerning plans to scatter my 
mother's remains, chose not accompany his daughter to depose the remains of 
his wife of 48 years. 


Chapter 21: 


Toward the end of our 6th grade year, I started a new friendship with a 
Korean kid named Dana who lived across the street and just a few houses down. 
He was another one of those who, like Michael Elliot, had a parent who was 
terminally ill. In Dana's case, his father was dying of leukemia but had 
undergone chemotherapy to extend his life. His family must have been at least 
somewhat comfortable financially, but medical debts meant that they would most 
likely lose their home after he passed away. Dana's mother wasn't in the picture, 
presumably due to divorce, a complication that placed in doubt Dana's and his 
younger brother's future. 


Once per week, I would accompany them to a tennis court somewhere in 
the area and we would mostly practice hitting tennis balls off of a brick wall. On 


one occasion, I accidentally injured his younger brother by power-serving a 
tennis ball toward that brick wall which deviated from its intended path, striking 
his brother in the back with regrettable force. After that incident, we had to be a 
lot more careful. Dana's father explained that concussive force to the chest (or 
back) can result in cardiac arrest; a fact I already knew to be true given my 
interest in medicine. 


During the period of our friendship, which lasted for a few months, Dana 
gave me an extra PlayStation they had (they actually had two PlayStations) and 
some games. This was exceedingly generous and seemed to bode well for our 
friendship. Of the three games I was supplied, one of them was Chrono Cross; a 
highly-rated title that became a rare collectible as a result of its high price-point, 
its limited manufacturing run, the fact it was a two-disc set and the tendency of 
enthusiasts to over-play the game and scratch their discs, necessitating their 
replacement. In fact, if memory serves, it was the only game I had ever seen for 
PlayStation that required that the player switch between Disc #1 and Disc #2 
with such great frequency during gameplay, which I suppose may have been a 
factor in generating scarcity of the title over the years. As soon as I began 
playing the game, I was hooked. 45 minutes after I arrived home with the 
games, Dana informed me that his younger brother became upset that Chrono 
Cross had been given away and that he mistakenly gave me the game without 
consulting his brother, to whom it actually belonged. I asked if I could at least 
keep the game for the evening and he initially agreed, but returned a half-hour 
later to insist upon the immediate return of the game. I was highly reluctant to 
acquiesce to this, but my mother eventually forced me to return it that evening, a 
mere three hours after I received it. My mother pointed out that I was lucky to 
have received a free console and two other games. My mother, however, 
privately condemned his request for the return of a gift as "indian-giving" and 
suggested that this request was a hallmark of dishonesty. 


I suddenly recalled a incident that had transpired only weeks prior in 
which, shortly after we had returned from our vacation to Upstate New York and 
I had mentioned to him the possibility that I might still be in possession of a 
winning million-dollar "Monopoly" game piece from a McDonald's where we had 
stopped on our way back from the trip, he suggested that I should simply "give 
him" half of the money because he was providing the other game piece. Of 
course, in that particular game, for the million-dollar prize in question, there was 
one "common" game piece and one "rare" one. I had, for a brief time, thought 
that the rare one might be somewhere in our family automobile, but a search 
turned up no game piece. Dana understood that one piece was rare and one was 
common, but I did not. I agreed in principle to his proposition, not immediately 
cognizant of its predatory nature. He then suggested that I should give him not 
only half, but 70% of the prize money in the event the piece was ever found, 
citing his father's medical bills. 


All things considered, I opted not to remain friends with Dana and his 
brother any longer. In the aftermath of the collapse of our friendship, Dana 
began hanging out with the young Italian boy who had swung at me with the 


stick in 1999 and I came to the conclusion that he was going down a very dark 
path, indeed. 


Chapter 22: 


The first event of any note of the summer vacation between my 6th and 7th 
grade years was Tropical Storm Allison. Our region had seen uniformed 
minimum of three inches of rain fall over a period of about twelve hours. 
Chalfont, of all places, received the most rainfall of any city in the area; over 11 
inches. Ambler received an amount that was perhaps somewhere between these 
two quantities. The rain began at around sundown on June 16th and ended 
sometime in the overnight hours. The storm affected the flooding of the baseball 
field at Knight Park under six feet of water and the complete flooding of half of 
all of the row-homes on the block of Church Street bordering the park, which 
backed up to a creek. 


I had been glued to coverage of the impending storm and had been 
generally enjoying myself, alternating between whichever PC game I happened 
to be focused on at that time and watching the television coverage of the storm. 
My father got home from work at the usual time, just a bit after 5pm and was 
fairly well settled-in when, at 7pm, my mother announced that she wanted an ice 
cream cone. We had three different half-gallon containers of ice cream in the 
freezer: Vanilla Bean, Dulce de Leche, and Neapolitan. My mother, however, 
insisted upon having a certain kind of ice cream cone only sold at a convenience 
store on nearby Bethlehem Pike. Ordinarily, this would have been a short drive, 
but it wasn't on this night. The first drops of rain in Ambler associated with 
Tropical Storm Allison fell as my father and I scurried out to our car on orders to 
purchase a single ice cream cone in the midst of the opening act of a Tropical 
Storm. It began to rain heavily just as we got to the car. 


I thought it had been raining hard on our way to the convenience store, but 
it was nothing compared to the rainfall during our return journey. When we 
arrived at the store, there was a break in the rain that allowed us to enter the 
store without getting too wet. My father walked about the store a bit, unable to 
spot the section with the cones. He went to the service counter to ask where 
they could be found. The clerk pointed us to the specific freezer containing the 
product, we retrieved a single cone and I deposited it upon the counter for the 
clerk to ring the item up. "Will this be everything?" The clerk asked. "...anda 
pack of More Menthols." My father said. The clerk fetched a pack of my father's 
cigarettes from the overhead rack, added them to the plastic bag with the ice 
cream cone and, having been paid, completed our transaction by adding a 
receipt to the plastic bag and giving it that unnecessary nudge a fraction of an 
inch in our direction that convenience store clerks often do; more of a cue to 
encourage customers to make way for others than something intended to be 
helpful. My father, as he had done many times prior, lamented aloud the fact 
that store clerks frequently put his cigarettes into a bag as I suppose he 
expected them, through telepathy, perhaps, to know that it was his custom to 
place single packs of cigarettes into his breast pocket directly. He removed the 


cigarettes from the bag as soon as we exited the store and moved them to his 
breast pocket. By this point, it had begun raining again; harder than before. 
Rainwater was accumulating in a low-lying lot across from the convenience store 
and was rapidly rising. It could be seen beginning to inundate the shoulder of 
Bethlehem Pike (the only possible way home.) My father had the bright idea to 
wait futilely for a break in the rain despite our shared knowledge that the rainfall 
was tropical in nature and expected to produce rainfall in our area for at least 
the next 12 hours. He cowered under the overhang of the convenience store for 
about 10 minutes and ultimately made the wise decision to try to get home 
before the road flooded at my suggestion. 


Once we got out on the road, the rain only continued to intensify. For 
about two minutes during this return journey, the wiper blades began to fail to 
keep up with the rate of rainfall, resulting in visibility being reduced to the point 
where we could not see the tail lights of the vehicle in front of us. We had to pull 
over for a couple of minutes despite being familiar with the road and only a third 
of a mile from home. When we finally arrived at home, the gravel driveway was 
under five inches of pooling water that one had no choice but to trudge through, 
resulting in soaked shoes. We did this under the watchful eye of my mother, who 
stood there leaning out the front door, holding the storm door open with one arm 
whilst keeping her feet planted on the interior side of the threshold, as if her 
holding the door open would keep us from getting wet when we had to walk 
through pouring rain and pooling water to get to the open door in question. "A 
lot of good that's going to do." I stated aloud. "Quite right." My father 
concurred in a rare criticism of my mother. I assumed that my father would 
follow me inside directly, but he must have been anal about getting his feet wet. 
There was no question that we would be trudging through water that came up 
well-above ankle-depth and that our shoes would be entirely submerged. I 
simply accepted this, but my mother and I watched from just inside the threshold 
as he continued to sit in the car. He finally took the first steps into the water and 
closed the car door. As he did this, he lost his balance and went down on one 
knee. The entirety of the lower part of his left leg was submerged. My mother 
began maniacally laughing at his misfortune (something she did often and which 
I recognized as unbecoming behavior for a wife and more befitting a cave-woman 
with Bipolar Disorder) and retreated into her room while I held the door for my 
father. My father and I were both soaking wet by the time we got inside and 
needed to take special measures afterward to dry our shoes. My father's first 
stop was to his and my mother's bedroom to give her the ice cream cone. She 
responded that she wasn't hungry anymore and would have it later. 


For the duration of that entire summer (and most of the fall) Bannockburn 
Avenue had seen a seemingly never-ending parade of SEPTA buses detouring 
along it as a result of a small section of Bethlehem Pike being washed out by the 
flood waters from Tropical Storm Allison. As I went out to check the mail one 
day, one of these SEPTA buses angrily accelerated by. After I pulled the mail out 
of the mailbox, a group of teen girls driving in a Miata with the top down slowed 
down to a crawl so as to enable them to shout, "Hey there, hot stuff!" at me. I 
didn't know what to make of it at the time. I knew that it was sarcasm, but given 


how frequently I was being called ugly in school, I thought that perhaps they 
were making fun of me for my appearance. Only in retrospect did I realize that 
they were making light of the fact that they were far too old to be interested in 
someone as young as myself, regardless of my appearance. I don't think they 
meant to be hurtful; they were simply behaving in an immature fashion. 


The summer of 2001 was marked by my attendance of a few baseball 
games for a regional travel team as a spectator with the understanding that I 
could begin taking an active part on the team again during the "Fall Ball" season 
once I had completely recuperated from my shoulder injury. I had already played 
in a few travel team games during a brief period a few months prior when I was 
playing for AJB and the travel team concurrently. 


While I was wearing my sling, I got my summer reading out of the way, 
which between grades six and seven consisted of two S.E. Hinton novels: "The 
Outsiders" and its sequel, "That Was Then, This Is Now." I am not sure that 
anyone got anything out of these books other than learning a little about 1950s 
fashion trends and social dividing lines. Although the entire purpose of the 
second novel was to highlight differences in the culture between the late 1950s 
and early 1970s, from our perspective, these novels both represented a time too 
far in the past for us to be able to fully relate to S.E. Hinton's perspective on the 
level that a member of the author's generation might have been able. I think it's 
accurate to say that the faculty was picking our books at random from a 
recommended list for students published by a company called Scholastic without 
themselves reading the novels or going into any philosophical discussion about 
the books' themes whatsoever. Had an attempt been made to actually have the 
class delve into these novels, we may have extracted more understanding from 
them than we did. On the other hand, we may have learned that the novels were 
not all that profound nor all that interesting. Realistically, we could have learned 
more about 1950s culture from West Side Story than from those novels. 


This summer saw the loss of my friendship with Francis (who went by 
Fran) and his younger brother after an incident in which he ventured onto a 
stranger's property despite a rumor, more than likely created on the spot by one 
of the other neighborhood kids who accompanied us that day, that the stranger 
in question would shoot at children who happened by. I was not quite old enough 
to see this for the mendacity that it was, thus, when a boy named Sal said that it 
was the case, I gave Sal the benefit of the doubt and decided that caution was 
advisable. Remarkably, Sal's uncle happened to be the gym teacher at Fort 
Washington Elementary at the time I attended there. Fran was the only one bold 
enough to venture up the embankment out of the creek we'd been exploring and 
well into the property of the mystery home. 


This made me feel uncomfortable to the point that I felt the need to involve 
my mother; a disposition shared by the rest of the group. I suppose we had 
rightly or wrongly felt as if we had been put at undue risk and there was a 
consensus, if a misguided one, that Fran had been out of line. When we got back 
to my house, I told my mother that Fran had led us into potential danger. Rather 


than dismissing my complaints as absurd, which she should have done, she 
seized upon the opportunity to break up our friendship. That friendship had seen 
my father and my attendance (at Fran's family's expense) of a Phillies vs. Marlins 
game the previous summer at Veterans Stadium. My mother banished Fran and 
his younger brother from our home on the basis of an urban legend concocted 
on-the-fly by an 11-year-old. The idea that a woman in her 50s actually believed 
such tripe strains credulity. I don't believe for a second that my mother actually 
thought someone was going to shoot at kids simply for walking on their lawn. 
She never asked us if we had seen a gun with our own eyes, if we had been 
accosted in any way, or whether we had even laid eyes upon the resident of the 
dwelling (the answer to all of these questions would have been 'no.') She simply 
took advantage of an opportunity to deprive me of yet another friend. Fran was 
visibly upset; understandable given that he did nothing wrong beyond petty 
trespassing. Our purpose that day was exploration and Fran had done nothing 
but take that exploration one step further than the rest of us by walking on some 
grass. He had done far less than I had prior to Francesco's mother's banishing 
me quite unjustly from her corner store. For my part, I should have known my 
mother well enough to know that she would respond in that way and for the sake 
of our friendship, I should have kept our adventures to myself. In just that way, I 
didn't act as a good steward of my friendship with Fran and it's something that I 
always regretted. 


Each of the schools I attended over the years seemed to share in common 
that they treated independent reading as a sort of panacea that could solve all of 
the world's problems without regard to the content of the literature being 
promoted. The result of this attitude was that fast readers had their heads very 
quickly and efficiently filled with nonsense and slow readers were overwhelmed 
by the volume of reading being required and still had to read an awful lot of 
nonsense in order to meet arbitrary curricular goals. Just as public schools in 
the United States are notorious for acting as funnels for the Education Industrial 
Complex, both public and private schools received a great deal of graft in 
exchange for promoting any literature on the Scholastic reading list. FWES set 
steeper goals for reading based exclusively upon volume (and not comprehension 
or as part of a curricular agenda of any kind,) requiring that we read "2000 
pages before the end of 2000" in an homage to 2000 being the date on the 
calendar. Scholastic didn't care if anyone actually read the books in such a 
promotion, caring only about how many books were sold. In the case of that 
school, an ice cream party was held for those who achieved the goal of reading 
2000 pages. Most parents simply signed off on their child having read the 2000 
pages (without them actually having done so,) but indelibly etched into my 
memory were several children who were wards of the St. Mary's orphanage for 
whom no one cared enough to do this, resulting in their being forced to quite 
literally watch everyone else eat ice cream from a distant corner of the cafeteria 
whilst sitting on the floor with their backs against a wall for a full hour while 
everyone else sat at the tables eating vanilla ice cream with jimmies. What I did 
not comprehend at that time was that schools were receiving kickbacks to 
promote the "reading sheets" sent via post to the schoolhouses. FWES stands 
out as particularly culpable in this scheme as while Ambler Catholic only 


required that we read a sum total of about 300 pages of childrens' literature over 
a three month period in the summer, FWES, in contrast, required 2000 pages be 
digested during the busy first three months of the school-year (whilst puzzlingly 
having no summer reading requirement.) 


That summer also saw my mother's alcoholism take a steep plunge for the 
worse with my mother becoming increasingly combative toward my father. On 
one evening in late August of 2001, a marital dispute the likes of which I had 
never before seen would erupt with non-trivial consequence for myself. There 
had been many arguments between my parents over the years, most of them 
fueled by my mother's alcohol consumption. The arguments that were not fueled 
by alcohol consumption were related to my mother's desire to obtain alcohol 
when none was available. On this occasion, my mother, despite having access to 
plentiful quantities of vodka, decided that she would spend an entire Saturday 
evening arguing with my father. 


This argument was sufficiently long in duration that it featured a fairly 
broad range of topics; a representative cross-section of the myriad themes that 
typified the arguments my parents would often have. My parents' arguments, 
unlike arguments between other married couples, involved my father acting as 
the punching bag rather than a reciprocal shouting match or the cliché of the 
female victim of spousal abuse. 


"Get away from me, you dog! Go fuck your whore Jo-Linda! Animal! AN-I- 
MAL!" She said at one point in this exchange. I inquired, after hearing this 
name a number of times in the past as to who Jo-Linda was. Was she a figment of 
my mother's imagination? On this occasion, I finally received an answer to this 
question in which my father rather casually said that it had been a girlfriend of 
his more than three decades prior; before his marriage to my mother. 


Some time later and staring rather intently at his groin area, shouting until 
red in the face, she said, performing the unique hand-waving gesture I 
mentioned earlier, "Who would want your shot-off prick? Shot-off prick! Shot-off 
prick! He hasn't fucked his wife in 15 years! Shot-off prick!" 


The specific mode of my mother's invective, as it did in most arguments, 
would swing fairly wildly from one minute to the next between recollections of 
specific, decades-old grievances, name-calling, demands that my father leave the 
room, demands that he remain in the room in order to answer her rhetoric, 
demands that he fight back, demands that he not fight back, and so on. 


During an intermission in this evening's fight, I asked her what she was so 
angry about. Her response was more bizarre than any I had heard from her 
previously. She explained, surprisingly calmly, in the past tense, that my father 
had killed me. I said that this didn't make any sense and reminded her that I was 
"right there" next to her, hoping to reassure a potentially delusional person. I 
asked her to explain exactly what she meant by this. 


She went on to explain that my death would occur many years in the 
future, but that it would be caused directly or indirectly by my father's future 
actions. Eventually, she got off of the topic and told me not to worry about it, as 
this would not occur for many years. Not long after this, I went back out into the 
kitchen from her bedroom where we had been conversing and, having done all I 
could as a 12-year-old to diffuse the situation, bounced between my room and the 
kitchen to keep an eye on the dispute. Before long, she was hitting my father 
and throwing pots and pans at him. At some point shortly thereafter, she called 
the police on him. 


Once they were en route, she told me to go to my room and stay there. My 
father, oddly, provided the same instruction. I was told not to come out again for 
the remainder of the evening under any circumstances. I was told to turn my 
television on and turn up the volume, which I did. I couldn't hear what was said 
in the next 15-30 minutes and did not attempt to eavesdrop. After the police 
activity, whatever it was, had concluded, my father was missing and my mother 
was talking on the telephone with her cousin; the same cousin with whom we 
had vacationed the month prior. 


My mother explained that my father had been arrested and that she was 
leaving for New York by herself. She said that I could stay with my father in 
Ambler. It was now after 11pm and I was quite tired, but given the excitement, 
was prepared to remain awake for the entire night if that was what was required. 
At my mother's behest, I returned to my room, playing Major League Baseball 
Featuring Ken Griffey Jr. for N64 until I was able to fall asleep. Prior to nodding 
off, I checked on my mother one last time to find her sprawled on her bed in an 
awkward position not unlike someone who had been shot and fell over 
haphazardly into whichever position gravity had in mind for them. I asked her if 
she was okay but she was clearly not going to wake any time soon. At least the 
fight was over. I went to bed that night fully cognizant of the strangeness of 
what had transpired; strange even by our family's standards. I took everything 
that had been said with a large grain of salt given that not enough time had 
passed to suggest that my mother was in earnest about her plans to leave. 


The next morning, the house was entirely devoid of either of my parents 
and I wondered if I had been abandoned entirely. The idea of this was at least a 
little exciting given the grief the two of them had already caused me by this point 
in my life. That Sunday morning, I made my own breakfast and had some coffee 
(my mother had me drinking coffee from age 11 despite being concerned about 
behavioral problems) and before long, my mother and father walked in the front 
door. I later learned that she had just returned from picking him up from the 
Upper Dublin Township police station. 


The police, it seems, have the misandristic policy of automatically arresting 
the male after a domestic dispute if a woman has any visible injuries. My 
mother, apparently, had some bruises on her forearms. The reason she had 
bruises on her forearms was because she bruised easily and had been hitting my 
father not with her fists, but with her forearms, given her weak wrists and lack of 


coordination that evening. The bruises were not defensive, but offensive. This 
was a distinction that Officer Krupke and Gomer Pyle were unwilling to make 
that evening. They also neglected to interview the only objective witness to the 
evening's events: Myself. All they had to do was ask me what I had seen and I 
would have told them that my mother had been the aggressor throughout the 
evening. They made no attempt to enter my room, even for the mere purpose of 
verifying my safety. Not only did they fail to interview all of the witnesses and 
not only did they arrest the wrong person, but they left a 12-year-old boy alone in 
a home in which the only adult present was a soon-to-be blacked-out woman who 
had consumed a near-lethal dose of alcohol. Her blood alcohol content was 
never tested, not that you would need a breathalyzer to figure out that this 
woman was intoxicated, delusional and as irrationally hostile as an extra in 28 
Days Later. 


It was the morning after. My mother had apparently reconciled with my 
father and explained to the police that she wanted them to let her husband go. 
There was palpable tension between the two for the next couple of weeks, to be 
sure. It was the first time in 34 years of marriage that one of my mother's 
episodes had resulted in my father's arrest and he couldn't have been too 
pleased about it. In the midst of Saturday evening's events, he conceded for the 
first and last time that he should have divorced my mother many years prior. He 
would later go on to deny having made such a comment. Divulged by my mother 
during the course of the evening's events was that my father wasn't really my 
father at all, something that later turned out to be true but which, at age 12, I 
chose not to believe. I believe it was this revelation, specifically, that unsettled 
my father sufficiently to prompt his comment concerning divorce. As this 
information was coming from a woman that, by all rights, was behaving 
delusionally, I felt confident in dismissing her innuendo about my true parentage. 
If the brutal dispute I witnessed on that late August evening achieved one 
benefit, it was that it forced me to question the idea that the goodness of a 
marriage can be measured exclusively by its longevity. 


My mother spent the next week repeatedly suggesting to my father that he 
needed to engage me in more father-son-type activities, a suggestion he took 
literally despite the fact that anyone else would have interpreted such a 
suggestion as the insult that it was. The Blue Angels flight demonstration team 
was in town; a fact my father had heard from a co-worker. I had heard about 
their being in town from my classmate, Matt O.. As we lived in close proximity to 
NAS/JRB Willow Grove, we didn't have far to travel. Something like two weeks 
after the big argument between my parents, on a Friday night, my father told me 
that if I wanted to, we could go to the air show on Sunday. I was thrilled. More 
than that, I was both surprised that I would even be permitted to attend such an 
event (this was an activity that a more normative father might have taken their 
son to attend) and at the fact the suggestion was coming from him rather than 
myself. My father never proactively did anything. In fact, he once claimed that 
the word "proactive" was not a word. 


Sunday was September 9, 2001; the second day of the two-day event. We 
drove the 8 1/2 miles from Ambler to Horsham and found parking in a grassy 
section of the base near the Wings of Freedom Aviation Museum, which sat on 
the grounds of the naval base. I was surprised that the MPs at the gate didn't 
check IDs. It was not only my first air show, but my first time on a military base 
of any sort. I had a juvenile expectation that we would be kept under armed 
guard for the entirety of our visit, but the atmosphere was more akin to that of a 
carnival that just so happened to be held at a military base. A line of cars 
destined for the air show followed one another down a road toward the parking 
area, guided by men waving those glowing wands used to direct aircraft taxiing 
to and from runways. No one asked for identification and no one searched our 
car; the gates were simply open. Late arrivals, it was explained, would have to 
show ID, but we were, fortunately, not running late. From there, we walked 
nearly a mile to the tarmac where over 20,000 had gathered to watch the air 
show. The air show included a performance from a professional wing-walker, 
simulated A-10 attack runs embellished by synchronized pyrotechnics and a big- 
rig truck with a jet engine strapped to the back called Calypso. At a certain 
point in the air show, Calypso raced with an F/A-18C Hornet (one not affiliated 
with the Blue Angels) to the end of the runway. A great fuss was made of the 
manufactured uncertainty surrounding which could go faster. About halfway 
down the runway, the F/A-18C overtook the rocket-truck and continued flying 
low, skimming the runway as its gear smoothly retracted. While I had seen video 
of F/A-18s performing 90-degree climbs immediately after takeoff, the fact that 
this was juxtaposed with a truck needing to slam its brakes on to avoid sliding off 
the runway; impotent to continue its pursuit of the now-airborne F/A-18C; forced 
one to be suddenly overcome with awe at the enormity of the marvel of flight. It 
was one of those experiences that makes one wish they could conjure Daniel 
Bernoulli from the 18th Century into the present moment that he might witness 
the epitomal exemplification of his theoretical work. He was likely the only 
person in history who could have relished that moment more than I did. 


While at the air show that day, I had the exotic experience of encountering 
someone who had traveled all the way from Russia to see this demonstration of 
American air power; something he would not have been free to do a decade prior. 
Many of the spectators had traveled dozens, hundreds, or thousands of miles to 
see the Blue Angels, which performed only 34 shows that year and today have an 
even more limited itinerary. 


In the midst of the static aircraft displays were "water buffalo," the 
nickname for large drums containing water used by our troops overseas; a way 
to keep the crowd hydrated while teasing young people with a chance to actually 
utilize military equipment. The entire event, of course, I didn't comprehend at 
the time, was designed to prime young people for eventual recruitment. If my 
father understood this, he didn't seem to care how this influence would affect my 
decision-making in the years ahead. 


The announcer for the air show would sporadically announce between his 
reading of aviation-related blurbs; mostly concerning the current performer; of 


details concerning whichever child had most recently become inadvertently 
separated from his or her parents and had been taken to a designated 
rendezvous area at the foot of the air traffic control tower. In cases in which the 
parents needed to be paged twice, the announcer would state in a tone that 
betrayed no facetiousness that if the child were not claimed by someone within 
the next 15 minutes, that he or she would be conscripted into the United States 
Navy and that the parents could pick him or her up in four years. This produced 
light-hearted chuckles from the crowd and caused me to feel a giddy thrill at the 
thought of how much better the world could be if things really worked that way. 


Having never been to an air show before, the events of the day made a 
distinct impression upon me, particularly the Blue Angels and their double 
sneak-pass which, on this occasion, involved their "accidentally" deviating from 
established FAA flight rules and breaking the sound barrier during this portion of 
the demonstration. 


During this particular "sneak pass," four of the six F/A-18A aircraft flew in 
a diamond formation while the announcer asked that the crowd pay attention to 
the diamond as it lazily twisted in the sky at about 3,000 feet in much the same 
manner as a magician would when he instructs an audience to direct their gaze 
in a particular direction. What would happen next lacked the subtlety of a magic 
act. As this was transpiring, two more aircraft were circling around behind the 
crowd and approached at high speed and low altitude. On this occasion, a 
‘sneak’ aircraft traveling at about Mach 0.9 passed immediately overhead from 
the left-rear of the crowd shortly after winding down its engine, creating a sound 
effect similar to a 1950s vacuum cleaner being turned off. 


About 2 1/2 seconds after this aircraft passed overhead, with the crowd 
just beginning to cock their heads to the left to see where that plane came from, 
a second F/A-18A Hornet passed at 120% of the speed of sound from behind and 
to the right. This resulted in the plane being nearly out of sight and over the 
treeline before most people were aware it had passed. A split-second after this, 
the engine noise caught up with the crowd. A second and a half after that, the 
sonic boom generated three quarters of a mile behind the crowd did, as well. 
The shock of what was essentially a triple-whammy caused a startled crowd to 
look over both their left and right shoulders within a very short frame of time 
and a few people to think an actual bomb had been dropped on the crowd. One 
man dove to the ground. An elderly woman urinated on herself. Children began 
crying. It was glorious. 


After the crowd found its composure, cheers and applause erupted from 
the crowd, complete with a few "WOW's and a couple of "DID YOU SEE 
THAT?"s. An angry man who claimed his ear was bleeding grumbled about how 
he would sue the Navy and abruptly grabbed his folding chair and headed for the 
exit. The elderly woman was helped by her daughter to a porta-john. 


Surmising that this was the climax of the show, we made our way back to 
the car to beat the traffic, which was quite heavy despite our slightly early 


departure. It had begun to drizzle a bit, but the rain had held off for barely long 
enough to allow the Blue Angels to complete their demonstration, which was 
both the last of the day and the last of the weekend. It would be the second to 
last time the Blue Angels would ever perform an airshow at Willow Grove over 
the coming years as the base would ultimately be closed in 2008. 


The next day was Monday, September 10, 2001 and it marked the 
beginning of the second week of the 7th grade. The air show was the favored 
topic of conversation. Matt O. had watched it from the roof of his Cherry Lane 
home on a folding chair. We had been the only two from the class to see it and 
there was a visible aura of envy emanating from the other boys in the class. 


The previous week saw our introduction to our new teacher, Catherine 
Vivian Burns, who signed her demerits, "C.V. Burns." The students of my class 
already had a modest degree of familiarity with Mrs. Burns but were about to 
expand dramatically upon that familiarity under her tutelage over the course of 
the new school-year. She had a reputation as being a stern, no-nonsense kind of 
teacher and although she did nothing to dispel this notion (as she believed it 
would help to maintain order,) a better description would probably be that she 
was a person who was brusque rather than cruel. If there was fault with this 
teacher, it was that she was a narcissist with an impatient demeanor consistent 
with her background as a Brooklyn resident of 15 years and, like all of the other 
teachers, did not really have control over what transpired in her classroom. 


Our first assignment of the first day of our 7th grade year had been to learn 
the definition of the word "verbatim" and to write that definition 100 times in our 
composition books. This lesson was accompanied by the stark warning that if we 
wanted to do something against the law, then or in the future, that we should 
never put anything in writing. 


It was at this time that we learned that Sarah, who had been with the class 
since Kindergarten, would not be returning. No reason was given; she simply 
wasn't there. As with Georgina and Rachel, her absence was in no way 
addressed by the faculty. This was our new class and it was the same as the old 
class, except, just as in the game-show Survivor, another cast member had been 
voted off the island. Sarah was blonde and reasonably attractive but not 
someone for whom I had ever developed feelings. Her younger brother played 
baseball in one of the younger age divisions of Ambler Junior Baseball. Sarah, 
for her part, was on the softball team. Beyond this, I knew essentially nothing 
about her. Whoever she was and whatever she was destined to become, we 
would never know. She would be absent from our journey from this point forth. 


The first week of the 7th grade concluded with a Family Fun Night on the 
first Friday evening of the school-year, which entailed a large gathering in the 
school's tiny playground/parking lot. On the occasion of each year's Family Fun 
Night, a series of activities were made available for the children, most of which 
were not age-appropriate for 7th graders but were better-suited to perhaps 3rd 
or 4th graders, with the exception of a "How Fast Can You Throw a Baseball?" 


station that incorporated a radar gun to help a person to answer exactly that 
question. I was quite pleased to throw at 62 MPH at such a young age; 4 MPH 
faster than Matt O.; especially given his longer arms and my injury four months 
prior. I had the advantage of being experienced as a pitcher, but the 
disadvantage of having not played baseball in three months in any capacity and 
still having occasional aches and pains. Thus, I was pleased not only because I 
could throw a baseball faster than Matt O., but because my ability to perform 
this task without substantial discomfort seemed to portend an imminent return 
to actively playing baseball. I would have been able to throw even harder had 
the injury not occurred and I made a mental note that I should test my throwing 
speed again the next year (the speed-testing station at Family Fun Night, alas, 
did not return the next year.) I can remember this as being one of those 
occasions when, in a flight of fancy, I imagined that girls would swoon after 
seeing my strength quantified using a scientific instrument and that this would 
have life-changing consequences for me, but it amounted to little more than a 
fun self-esteem booster and nothing more. 


At the outset of the second week of the school-year, popular topics of 
conversation included the fact that the actress who played the character "The 
Yellow Ranger" in the kids' TV-show Mighty Morphin' Power Rangers had 
perished just days prior in addition to the singer Aaliyah, who perished in a plane 
crash a couple of weeks prior. The recent months had seen the execution of 
Oklahoma City bomber Timothy McVeigh and the partial recovery of the stock 
market after the "Dot Com" crash of the previous year. 


Our class was settling in for another year and school bully Michael was still 
there, expressing verbally his frustration that I had returned again for another 
year. It was at this time that Michael began joking that on the day when they 
finally ran me out of the school, a pizza-party would be held to mark the 
occasion. This was a joke that wasn't a joke. This was a taunt that was made 
within earshot of Mrs. Burns repeatedly and this set the tone for the entire 
remainder of the year as well as the next year. I wasn't wanted there. My 
friendship with Kenny made the situation bearable, although I had to contend 
with constant arguments with my mother on the home-front. 


The 7th and 8th grade classrooms were located on the uppermost of two 
floors of the building and therefore tended to be warmer than the classrooms on 
the ground floor. The building featured electric radiator heating but lacked a 
cooling system. The pull-in windows provided the only ventilation aside from two 
ceiling fans in each classroom which were controlled by two of the light 
switches. There were two doorways leading in and out of the classroom and a 
pair of switches situated next to each of the doors. The two switches by the 
"front" door controlled the lights and fans for one side of the room and the two 
switches by the "rear" door controlled the lights and fans on the side of the 
classroom with the coat hooks opposite to the side with the chalk board in the 
case of the 7th grade classroom and with the chalk board on the wall between 
the two doors in the case of the 8th grade classroom. Both of these doors were, 
in reality, side-doors with respect to the overall room. Anyone entering either 


door would find themselves peering diagonally over the students’ desks. If you 
were able to step back in time and see it as it was then, you would see, beyond 
the student desks, the teacher's desk. Beyond that, one would see a series of 
glass windows taking up the whole of the wall opposite the doors. Mrs. Burns 
lectured us during the first week of this school-year about the need for 
meticulous personal hygiene sc. daily showers and deodorant use. This was 
important both because of our age and the poor ventilation of the school. 


The 7th grade classroom overlooked the side of the building facing the 
church and featured a globe and an unabridged dictionary; something the 5th 
and 6th grade classrooms lacked. The 7th and 8th grades took their recesses in 
the classroom, itself, and were not allowed to play in the parking lot, although 
we were permitted, from time to time, to play a few games of wall-ball during the 
SSR (Sustained Silent Reading or alternatively, Sit down, Shut up, and Read) 
period as well as in Physical Education as this was something we missed about 
being able to go outside for recess as the school's policy was that 7th and 8th 
graders are "too old" to go outside for recess. This classroom as well as the 8th 
grade classroom featured hollow but certainly not flimsy lecterns made of 
composite board. These lecterns featured millimeter-thickness painted laminate 
layers that created the illusion, through their dark color and occasional striations 
of even darker color that the lecterns were made of mahogany. These were 
probably purchased from an Ikea or perhaps a Staples outlet. Mrs. Burns' abuse 
of the lectern, sc. through fist-pounding, had caused some visible damage and 
resulted in speculation about whether the furnishing would require replacement 
before the end of the year. 


It wasn't as though Mrs. Burns had a bad temper. It was not unusual for 
her to repeat a basic tenet of the lesson she had just finished teaching and for 
her to proceed to ask a student, usually Brianna, to repeat back to her what she 
just said. For instance, she might ask, "Brianna, what was the name of the 
purchase that occurred in 1803 in which the United States gained more territory 
than in any other single purchase?’ When she responded with either no answer 
or the wrong answer, this was the sort of thing which incurred the wrath of Mrs. 
Burns. It occurs to me now, although I am certainly not the first to suggest as 
much, that history would be better-taught by inviting open debate about 
controversial topics and starting not with the earliest chapter of American 
history, but with its most recent chapter; the chapter about which students might 
have some nascent opinion that a student of history might gain some ability to 
recognize when a lie masquerades as the truth and that they might be able to 
discern some of the real truth of the past through a sufficiently calibrated 
corrective lens of critical thinking. When teaching any other subject, the 
simplest concepts are taught first and the most challenging concepts last. We 
have the most complete picture of the parts of history that happened most 
recently. Doesn't that, therefore, make the most recent part of history, as a 
discipline, the least challenging and should it not, therefore be placed at the 
beginning of the book? Is not the ultimate aspiration of a student of a particular 
discipline to make a substantive contribution to the field? Anyone who wishes to 
help to create a more complete and accurate historical picture is keenly aware 


that the more time that has passed since the historical event in question, the 
more difficult it is unearth information of the truth of the past. We would 
frequently be assigned to fill out worksheets covering social studies/history 
published by the McGraw-Hill company. These worksheets usually featured a 
section at the bottom entitled "Critical Thinking" in which were posed with 
questions starting with phrases such as, "What do you think...?" and "What do 
you suppose...? At Ambler Catholic, invariably, a student would ask the teacher, 
"What do we write for the Critical Thinking?" Invariably, the teacher would tell 
them what to write. 


Mrs. Burns’ Social Studies class entailed taking a great deal of dictated 
notes in our composition books during class which we were made to duplicate as 
one of our typical homework assignments. This required writing very quickly 
and sloppily in our books and resulted in the development of a permanent callus 
on part of my right ring finger (it took until age 30 to disappear entirely) along 
with frequent hand cramps during her classes. Although we retained; for just 
long enough to pass the written exams; information concerning the names of 
forts that were important during the French and Indian Wars and the dates that 
were important to the 18th and early 19th Century development of the United 
States, these social studies lessons imparted no true understanding of history. It 
is no wonder that we were so completely blindsided by all of the incarnations of 
deception that presented themselves in the years to come, the truth being the 
first casualty in any war. 


Mrs. Burns always made certain to keep the current date written in the 
upper-left hand corner of the chalk board. When we went home that evening, it 
read, with the name of the month in cursive handwriting, "September 10, 2001." 


Chapter 23: 


As it was a Tuesday, September 11th was, for our class, a "church day." At 
about 8:46am; the same moment the first plane struck the World Trade Center; 
we filed into the church as we had so many times before. Mass concluded at 
about 9:45am. 


At Ambler Catholic, all of the grades took a snack break from 10:00- 
10:15am which also gave faculty a chance to take their first break of the day. I 
never actually had occasion to see the inside of the ACES teachers’ lounge, but 
on this day, we would discover that it had its own television. 


The 8th grade customarily sold soft pretzels purchased in bulk from a 
vendor and sold them for 50 cents each (twice their cost) in order to raise money 
for their class trip, something that we would have the chance to do the next year. 
This entailed their going from classroom to classroom with semi-transparent 
white garbage bags filled with sheets of pretzels of the sort that resemble 
elongated, squarish versions of the number "8." Mrs. Burns was generally timely 
in her return to the classroom and when her break was over, so was ours. 


It was 10:17 and everyone who had purchased a pretzel had finished 
scarfing it down. Mrs. Burns seemed to be running a little late, which was not 
without precedent. Kenny, Matt O. and I were standing near the classroom globe 
making small talk. Eventually, the topic of conversation became the tardiness of 
Mrs. Burns. 10:20; five minutes late. 10:25; a full ten minutes late. "If I had 
known we would have this much time (to eat,) I would have bought a second 
pretzel." I remarked aloud to no one in particular, thinking of a recent occasion 
on which I was forced to discard part of a second pretzel due to Mrs. Burns' 
early return from break and her policy of no food being consumed at our desks 
during academic periods. 


At 10:27am, Mrs. Burns returned to the classroom and stated from the rear 
door to the classroom (the one on the right hand side from the perspective of one 
within the classroom facing the wall with the two doors,) "All of the teachers 
have been watching the television in the teachers’ lounge and..." Mrs. Burns was 
interrupted by a girl whose name was Margaret but who always went by her 
middle name, Ryan, who said, "There's a television in the teacher's lounge?! ?" 
Mrs. Burns was neutral to the interruption and before too many jokes about the 
teachers getting to watch TV during the school day could even begin to flow 
forth from our lips, the exasperated look on her face told us that perhaps we 
should be quiet and listen to what she had to say. 


"Planes have crashed into both of the Twin Towers and the South Tower is 
completely gone. A bomb has also gone off at the Pentagon. 700 people are 
dead. I will be back in a few minutes." 


Mrs. Burns departed without hesitation. My first remark was, "700... That 
broke the record set at Oklahoma City." Others who were not familiar with the 
1995 Oklahoma City bombing as I was were silent as they had no point of 
reference. What everyone was cognizant of was that each and every person 
present in that room that day with the exception of Nadiah had been, just 16 
months prior, inside of one of the buildings in question. We were also cognizant 
of the fact that Mrs. Burns was a New Yorker and would likely take these events 
personally. Immediately, the entire thing felt extremely personal, even before we 
saw any images of the attacks. For the first time in my life, I felt directly 
connected to an event of global import, even if the only connection was that I 
had been one of millions of tourists to visit the towers. 


After three more minutes had elapsed, Mrs. Burns returned and tersely 
added that the nation was under attack, that both towers were now gone and 
that the school would not be dismissing early, but that our parents would be kept 
apprised of dismissal plans if they should change. The phone tree had been 
activated, for the first time in the history of phone trees, to inform parents that 
they should not pick their children up from the school early. We were told to 
take our seats and prepare for an abbreviated Integrated Language Arts period. 


For the remainder of the day, there were only sporadic updates from Mrs. 
Burns. She had undoubtedly returned to watch more television during our lunch 


period, which was from 11:00-11:30am. From 11:30am-12:00pm was our recess 
period. For grades seven and eight, this was customarily spent in the classroom 
rather than on the playground. At some point during this period, Mrs. Burns 
relayed what little additional speculation she had picked up from the television, 
which was that "Osama Bin Laden from Afghanistan" might be behind the 
attacks. In immediate response to this news, a few of the boys, myself included, 
walked over to the classroom globe to locate Afghanistan. We spent the recess 
period speculating about America's response and wondering aloud which 
American cities might be targeted next. We went through the motions of our 
afternoon classes with a minimal of foolishness, but with the disengagement that 
results from mental preoccupation. The day went by a little faster than usual 
because of this. We were assigned zero homework given the expectation that no 
one would be able to focus on homework on a night like this. This zero- 
homework proclamation by Mrs. Burns only served to underscore the severity of 
the emergency of that day. While it was already abundantly clear that we were 
experiencing a national emergency, the moratorium on homework made it 
apparent that these events were already beginning to have ramifications, if 
modest ones, for our own lives. Great influence can be exerted from a distance. 
Everything is connected. 


As I passed through the chrome-framed portals at the front of our ugly 
little brick school building at dismissal; which served as the exit for walkers; I 
was surprised to be confronted by an idling, red 1988 Chevy Cavalier with a 
Sagging suspension sitting at the curb. Whereas I would normally feel quite 
disinhibited during my walks home from school, the sight of the vehicle, to a 
greater extent than I was consciously aware at the time, had an immediate 
influence on my sense of well-being. The mere sight of the car was enough to 
push my actual personality into some deep recess of my mind. If being able to 
walk home in peace and solitude was a party, then that party was over before it 
even began on this occasion. I was actually looking forward to walking home as 
if it were just another day as this would have afforded me time to collect my 
thoughts and to be entirely alone with them. I suppose that picking me up that 
day was, for them, a middle ground between picking me up early and allowing 
me to walk home by myself, which most students were allowed by their parents 
to do. 


I slowly approached the automobile and stopped for a moment before 
opening the door. My mother waved for me to get into the car from the front 
passenger seat and I begrudgingly did so. 


"I think Iam old enough to walk myself home, I have been walking home 
from this school for over a year now." I said before anything else could be said. 
My mother, to add to the drama of the moment, decided to start talking in her 
best sing-songy North Jersey accent and responded (think a subdued version of 
Sheila Broflovski from South Park,) "We're under attack, one of the planes landed 
in Pennsylvania, we could be next!" I pointed out that there hadn't been any 
further incident of planes crashing since prior to 11am and that Shanksville was 
hundreds of miles away. "There was a car bomb at the State Department and 


they've grounded the commercial jets. Military jets flew over our house. Your 
father's boss let everyone go home early!" My mother continued. I conceded 
that I had not heard about the reported car bomb, a report that later turned out 
to be false, as did so much of what we were told that day. "They're holding a 
special mass at 5pm at the Wissahickon High School!" She blurted. An 
emergency church service was, indeed, planned for 5pm at the temporary home 
of the St. Anthony's flock in the auditorium of the Wissahickon High School. I 
was surprised to see that my father was driving the car given that he didn't 
usually get home from work until after 5pm. He had been allowed to leave work 
early given the nature of the emergency, although, to this day, I do not know if 
that was his boss's idea or my mother's. Although my mother was certainly 
capable of irrational hysteria, she was far from alone in running around ina 
fashion reminiscent of a chicken with its head cut off on this occasion. Most 
people, during such an emergency (myself included) instinctively touched base 
with virtually everyone, starting with whoever was standing right next to them, 
followed by family, followed by friends, followed by acquaintances. Although it 
was a trite perception that when people placed these frantic phone calls, they 
were trying to find out if their family was safe, the actual psychological basis of 
that behavior has more to do with a subconscious desire to enhance one's own 
security by polling people one trusts to see if they could tell them anything 
different from what they'd heard from the TV. We knew that the events were 
happening 100+ miles away; we had a fairly good handle on our own safety. 
9/11 was perhaps the best case study in history for what you might call the Did 
You See That Effect. When there is danger, reconnaissance is the first priority. 


By the time my mother finished giving me a synopsis of the many things 
she had heard that day (she had the habit of briefing me on world events, over 
the years, as if I were the President and she were one of my advisors,) we were 
home. "You won't be able to get online, the phones have been down most of the 
day." She warned me before we got inside. "We'll see about that." I responded. 


The St. Anthony's church and the school's gymnasium; the same church 
where I had been baptized in March of 2000 and the same gymnasium in which I 
had danced with a girl for the first time just a month later; had burned to the 
ground in the early morning hours of Christmas Day, 2000. Remarkably, this 
event had occurred 8 1/2 months prior to September 11, 2001 and 9 1/2 months 
subsequent to my baptism; roughly halfway between the two events. 
Construction on the "New St. Anthony's" was not expected to be complete until 
Summer 2003. Were it not for this, we would have simply gone to St. Anthony's 
for this so-called emergency mass. Incidentally, when the church petitioned the 
public for donations to finance the construction of both a new church and new 
school across the street from the old one, they didn't disclose the fact that the 
entire cost had already been covered by an insurance policy taken out on the 
buildings affected by the fire, with the fire occurring in exactly the right part of 
the church building in order to cause minor damage to the school building which, 
despite it being part of the insurance claim, continued to function with all but 
one classroom remaining in service during the interim period between the fire 
and the completion of the new church and school. None of this, as it so 


happened, prevented the church from putting up a sign at the corner of Forest 
Avenue and Hendricks Street imploring locals to donate, featuring one of those 
hackneyed illustrations of a mercury thermometer filled in partway to the top 
which supposedly represented progress toward a financial goal but which was 
never updated to reflect any progress. The sign was eventually removed when 
construction on the new buildings was initiated. The "thermometer" remained 
"50% filled in" for the duration of the time the sign was posted and the entire 
fundraiser was predicated upon fraud by the Church which followed an act of 
arson by the Church. 


September 11, 2001 would be the first and last time I would see the inside 
of the Wissahickon High School given that we never resided in the school district 
and we weren't church-going types. Its auditorium featured burgundy 
upholstered seats in a stadium configuration which numbered at least 500. 

Every seat was filled 15 minutes before the scheduled start time for the mass. 
The proceeding was delayed in five-minute increments announced over the 
amplified sound system. "Mass is delayed by at least another five minutes," they 
would announce time and again. While the first few delays were meant to allow 
stragglers time to arrive, many of the subsequent delays were the result of the 
overcrowding of the auditorium. Things finally got underway at about 5:45pm 
after ushers were able to successfully clear the aisles of those trying to use them 
as standing room. It seemed almost as though the entire population of the town 
and the surrounding towns were trying to cram themselves into the Wissahickon 
High School auditorium. Shouldn't they be watching their televisions? Before 
the mass could begin, those who were occupying aisles were told they would 
have to wait in the parking lot in accordance with the fire code as well as the 
need for the procession to be free to use the aisles to get to the auditorium's 
stage, which was being used as an altar. Some angry people who desperately 
wanted, perhaps, bragging rights, i.e. to be able to tell people that they were in 
attendance at this (potentially historic) service refused to vacate the aisles after 
being told to vacate as many as six times and one man, at a certain point in this 
period of waiting for the mass to begin, looked as if he was about to punch one of 
the ushers. As strange as this sight was, this mass was the sort of thing that was 
quickly forgotten about given the larger situation. 


I spent the time prior to and after this mass chatting with online friends on 
AOL about where we were when we first learned of the tragedy of the day. Our 
computer was an IBM Pentium III with an impressive clock speed of 1.0 GHz and 
which featured 512MB of RAM. This machine sat upon a roll-top desk that was a 
fixture in our home for years with a CRT monitor nestled in the left-hand side 
(and various drawers being affixed to the desk on the right side.) A girl from 
somewhere in California told me that she had been in art class when she learned 
of the news. A small minority of those I polled said they had dismissed early. I 
had, perhaps, 16 users on my AOL buddy list, all of which I had met in chat 
rooms in the preceding months. I would occasionally prune this list if a user 
didn't log in for a number of weeks or failed to respond to my messages. Each 
time a user on that particular platform would log in, a ".wav" sound effect would 
play which consisted of the sound of a creaking wooden door opening. When a 


user would sign off, a sound effect would play that, naturally, consisted of the 
sound of that same sort of door shutting. Nearly all of the users on the list 
logged in at some point that evening, many of them logging in and out 
repeatedly, getting kicked offline as a result of the unreliability of Internet 
service in their area (regardless of the improved reliability in my own area.) The 
number of users online versus the total number was represented as a fraction at 
the top of the AOL buddy list. Default sub-categories of "Friends, Family, and Co- 
Workers" were programmed into the buddy list which I never cared to use and 
could not delete. Thus, these categories were always accompanied by "0/0" with 
my "buddies" being uncategorized and visible only when online, listed above the 
disused subcategories. While on most evenings there would be between 1/16 
and 4/16 buddies online when I would get home, I watched that evening as that 
fraction swung wildly from 3/16 to as high as 14/16 at one point in the evening. 
Users were logging in and out so frequently that I couldn't help but feel as if I 
were plugged into some kind of a command center. One user told me that in the 
short windows in which they were able to remained logged in, they were flooded 
with messages of concern from people they barely knew; a fact which only 
further frustrated their attempts to use their windows of connectivity (sometimes 
as little as 30-60 seconds) to contact close family. After the sound effect ofa 
door opening and closing played a number of times within a short period through 
a pair of white Altec-Lansing speakers that I had forgotten to turn off, my 
mother, suspecting that I was online, inquired as to what this noise signified and 
I attempted to explain the concept of AOL sound effects to her. This only served 
to draw her attention to the fact that I was online, a fact that meant we could not 
receive phone calls (part and parcel to the mode of function of dial-up 
connections.) My mother seized upon the opportunity to urge me to spend no 
more than a few more minutes online because she didn't want the phone line 
“jammed up." By 4:30pm, no one on my buddy list was online as they had likely 
received similar imperatives from their own parents. At this point, I got offline 
and returned to watching the television. 


During the portion of that day when we had been in school, phone and 
Internet service had been down more than 50% of the time. By the time I got 
home from school, the reliability of these utilities had improved, but our dial-up 
connection would drop out about once every 30 minutes, necessitating "re- 
dialing;" a 46-second process required at that time to connect to the Internet. 
My mother had expounded upon me the difficulty she had in reaching my father 
at work, but said she was eventually able to get through. I resented the hell out 
of having to go to church that night, primarily because I was loathe to be ripped 
away from the television on which I watched the incessant replays of the already 
somewhat stale footage of the demolition of the Twin Towers. That night, I kept 
all three televisions in the house turned on and occasionally toggled between the 
kitchen and two different bedrooms to see if the experience of watching the 
towers’ demolition on different televisions would shed any new light on the topic. 
Beyond this, pacing back and forth between the rooms alleviated a measure of 
tension. We had heard the name Osama Bin Laden before we left school that day 
and we had heard it from our teacher. I had no reason to doubt that this man 
was responsible for the 9/11 attacks. Why would anyone lie about this? 


Chapter 24: 


The next few nights were spent familiarizing myself with the weapons of 
war. I was particularly interested in U.S. Naval deployments and the types of 
aircraft used by the Navy, especially given that I just so happened to see a U.S. 
Navy flight demonstration two days prior to the attacks. I eagerly awaited word 
of America's response; promised to be swift and furious. 


I had been suddenly thrust into at least this one dimension of the adult 
world and felt that the time for being a kid was over. I wanted to make myself an 
expert on these world affairs to which I had paid relatively little attention prior. I 
knew essentially nothing except what the television was telling me, but before 
long, became convinced that I was an expert on the topic of foreign affairs. I 
knew that I wanted to join the fight. It would be six years before I would be old 
enough to legally do so, but I already knew that I wanted my pound of flesh. I 
grew up during the longest period of uninterrupted peace in America's history, 
but that was all over. I was smart enough to know that there was something odd 
about the way the towers were brought to the ground and about how the cell 
phones of the passengers on the planes somehow worked that day. I knew from 
visiting my grandmother, who had passed in April of that year, that my father's 
cell phone didn't work anywhere within her Flourtown retirement villa even 
when he was standing perfectly still at ground level. I knew from the occasions 
when my mother would wake me up early to watch building implosions on the 
local news that what we had seen was exactly such an implosion. Not wanting to 
believe that my government was lying to me, I rationalized, quite absurdly, that 
perhaps explosives were incorporated into the structure of the buildings at the 
time of their construction as part of contingency planning for a potential future 
need for an emergency building demolition. I was not yet old enough, however, 
to critically analyze the information that I had been given. I trusted the 
government and the media and lacked the confidence to begin to question those 
entities. I hadn't considered that a military career might be a waste of my 
talents, that I was in possession of any talents, or that my country might not have 
been the victim it claimed to be. 


I developed a degree of contempt for those who didn't take the same level 
of interest in the recent events that I did. Most 12-year-olds remained 
disinterested in foreign affairs even after this incident. In a way, those children 
were lucky. Their mental disengagement protected them from being at risk of 
jumping on a bandwagon that could have gotten them killed in a war. I still 
detest and revile them for their ignorance, but when I consider whether I would 
want my own children exposed to news coverage that was not merely gruesome, 
but propagandistic, I understand now, even if I did not then, the motives of 
certain parents who shield their children from information that might lead them 
down the wrong path. Not everyone who shelters their children from harsh 
realities does so for the right reasons, but those parents who did stood in stark 
contrast to my own parents. They barred me from watching The Simpsons but 
permitted me to watch the Evening News. 


On September 12th, we were informed after arriving in school that our 
school would be holding a peace march in which we would walk to The Church of 
the Brethren on the other side of town. Somewhere, a photo exists of our entire 
class snapped by an Ambler Gazette photographer, featuring Kristen holding a 
picket sign reading simply, "Pray for Peace." All of the talk in the last day had 
been about revenge and now, it seemed, our school wanted to make a display of 
its willingness to surrender to our enemies, whoever they might be. The 
principal of our school was quick to point out that we weren't protesting the 
rumored, impending war, but rather, expressing a desire for no one else to get 
hurt. While at the time, I resented the school for its feigned anti-war stance 
because it appeared, superficially, to be anti-war, I have since come to resent it 
for the fact that it was a merely feigned stance. Our collective failure to do 
anything tangible to truly oppose that war, which would, little did I know at the 
time, go on for 20 years, remains a source of guilt forme. They permitted and 
encouraged chants of, "USA, USA, USA!" on several occasions at subsequent 
school functions. As for the peace march, the boys in the class thought that this 
was a ridiculous, bordering on unpatriotic, activity. We mumbled and grumbled 
but were ultimately forced to remain absolutely silent for much of the walk. 
Kenny received a demerit for talking during the march and I had nearly received 
one. 


Upon arrival at the Church of the Brethren, we attended a special service 
they held which, from the perspective of a Catholic, was equally as ridiculous as 
the "peace march" i.e. their parishioners were allowed to stand up in the middle 
of the service and "chime in" to talk about whatever was on their mind. It seems 
there are two kinds of churches: The sort that respect the time-honored 
tradition of the people in the audience quietly listening to what the speaker 
(priest) has to say and those that don't. This is a concept that extends into other 
areas of life aside from religious activities. Concerts have a similar dichotomy. 
Anyone who has ever seen a recording of a classical music concert or virtually 
any concert of any sort in Japan knows that these concerts are devoid of the sort 
of disruptions from the audience that would not only ruin the recording of the 
event, but which when demonstrated, exemplify remarkable contempt for the 
performer. As for churches, there are plenty of them that don't allow such 
antics, but the Church of the Brethren wasn't one of them. One must 
acknowledge that there exist varying degrees of evil. When I consider the lack of 
decorum in certain houses of worship, although I do not consider myself to be 
even Slightly religious and I consider all of religion to firmly exist well-within the 
boundaries of the spectrum of evil, those religious organizations that encourage 
irreverent behavior from people who are purporting to be awed by the "presence 
of God" stand out as the most dangerous and hypocritical. 


On September 13, 2001, one of the local news stations mentioned during 
the 5 o'clock hour during one of the few segments that didn't concern the events 
of two days prior a story concerning the well-known McDonald's "Monopoly 
Game," in which customers were encouraged to collect game pieces for a chance 
to win prizes such as sports cars and even a $1,000,000 grand prize. According 


to the story, an FBI investigation which the agency had given the name 
“Operation Final Answer" (a reference to a contemporary TV game show called 
“Who Wants to Be a Millionaire?") that had begun more than a year prior had 
concluded with the arrest of a man who had been put in charge of the security of 
the "Monopoly" game pieces. Allegedly, the man had smuggled winning game 
pieces out of the facility where they were printed in his tennis shoe and had 
given them to friends, family, and even alleged mafia associates. Whether this 
was true or not and without regard to the actual circumstances under which he 
was allowed to retain so many winning game pieces, the man was convicted of 
being the master-mind of a plot to defraud the public and resultantly spent a 
number of years in prison. As it turned out, not a single one of the "rare" 
$1,000,000 game pieces or "sports car" game pieces were ever affixed to a single 
carton of fries or a single drink container. The story would have garnered 
international attention and would have spent weeks as the world's top story had 
it not been for the 9/11 attacks. 


When the news-media reported that anthrax had allegedly been mailed to a 
number of reporters and politicians exactly a week after September 11th, the 
television advised people to "use care" when opening their mail, resulting in 
many Americans; my mother amongst them; demonstrating extreme reluctance 
to open their mail. My mother actually asked me to set the mail aside in an old 
metal kindling tray not being used for any purpose in particular and not to open 
any of it. I told her I thought it was fairly unlikely that ValPack coupons, for 
example, would be tainted in any way. This went on for about a week until the 
initial panic these stories generated subsided. This period of time saw white 
powder being discussed ad nauseum on the television along with the telling of 
quite a few jokes about what, in retrospect, was likely a manufactured series of 
incidents designed only to amplify the fear that many Americans were already 
experiencing. Not only had that year seen, alternatively, either, "Al-Qaeda," "The 
Taliban," or Muslims generally blamed for the mailing of the alleged anthrax 
letters, but in the absence of any evidence linking the incident to any specific 
group or individual, political pressure mounted for the FBI to identify a 
scapegoat that the case could be declared; literally and proverbially; closed. 
Chillingly, a man named Bruce Edwards Ivins was selected as that scapegoat and 
was driven to suicide in 2008 after repeated FBI raids and public defamation in 
the media essentially ruined the man's life. Only in the aftermath of his suicide 
and after years passed was it eventually revealed that the entire case against 
Ivins was based upon the idea that he was the only person on Earth with access 
to that particular sub-strain of anthrax; a claim that turned out to be far from 
true. 


When crimes of sufficient scale are committed, many innocents become 
part of the collateral cost of not only the commission of those crimes, but the 
cost of protecting the true villains. I would eventually go on to transcend from 
being a 12-year-old who failed to notice these things into an early adulthood in 
which I believed that my generation was the first to bear witness to such crimes 
into a later period of adulthood in which I identified, at last, that these sorts of 
crimes have been perpetrated throughout history. While many people believe 


that such conspiracies involve the recursive elimination of "trigger men" (i.e. the 
individual selected to eliminate the "trigger man," et cetera,) the frightening and 
unsatisfying reality is that individuals who play an instrumental role in officially 
sanctioned crimes, more often than not, are able to re-assume normative roles in 
society. Such individuals could be amongst your co-workers, your neighbors, or 
even your family. 


One person who did seem to know that the war would go on for 20 years 
was Mrs. Burns. She said that this wasn't just any war, but was rather a crusade. 
American adolescents might have been amongst a select few groups on Earth 
that were actually tantalized by the prospect of a multi-generational war, save for 
the billionaires who stood to profit from such things. Mrs. Burns was right about 
the duration of the war, but was wrong about the motivations. She seemed to 
believe, as many did, that we had been attacked by religious extremists and that 
our response was similarly religiously motivated, which was, of course, nonsense 
on so many levels. The events of that day, in any case, inspired Mrs. Burns to 
subscribe to an educational publication called Current Events which included 
slide transparencies for projectors with news stories simplified for a middle 
school audience sent to the school in the post. I enjoyed this segment of our 
social studies curriculum in which we learned that Mrs. Burns gives no credit for 
misspelled answers, even if they are correct. This seemed quite unfair at the 
time, but Mrs. Burns must have had a peeve concerning spelling and 
grammatical errors. Getting a red line drawn through your answer because of a 
spelling mistake has a way of assuring that you never forget the correct spelling 
of the word in question. To the extent that this practice ensured that I would 
take more care to prevent spelling errors, I can see the wisdom in her approach, 
in this single respect. 


By this time, I was once again playing baseball in the context of the Fall 
Ball season of our travel team's league. On my father's and my way to one of our 
team's Saturday practices, I heard over our car's radio that the first American 
regulars had landed in Afghanistan the day prior. Others on the baseball team 
had, surprisingly, also been tracking the coverage and I noted that the members 
of my baseball team were more engaged in foreign affairs than my classmates; a 
disparity of interest which had less to do with the average IQ of the respective 
groups and more to do with the level of engagement of the parents. Those 
parents who had their children enrolled in sports seemed to have a slightly 
better grasp of what was going on in the world and it rubbed off on their children 
in a positive way. It wasn't a dramatic contrast, but it was noticeable. Another 
contrast of note was the duality of a group of 12-year-olds simultaneously being 
fun-loving kids interested in the latest music, interested in "chicks" and 
interested in baseball while simultaneously speaking so cavalierly about a topic 
such a war; something of which they could have no true understanding. 
Although I had, for years, forgotten the name of the park at which our travel 
team played baseball, I never forgot the experience of getting out of the car with 
my father on October 8, 2001, the way the parking lot and the dugouts looked 
and the way that moment in time fe/t. As we had driven to the baseball field that 
day, Nelly Furtado's "Turn Off the Light" had played, most of the lyrics of which 


were unintelligible. Independent of the poetry of the song, the tune's musical 
aesthetic concurrently conveyed a spirit of both tranquility and modernity. 
Particularly apropos was the lyric: Not everything in this magical world is what 
it seems. It was one of the last times in my life when everything seemed to be as 
it should. There was great turmoil in the world, yet, at this time, I continued to 
feel, in my heart, a sense of optimism about my personal prospects. 


My father had told me years prior that one could not "be an inventor" for a 
living, yet I was receiving strong messages from both my parents and the media 
that war could be a vocation. I didn't fully appreciate the absurdity of being told 
that it was fine and honorable to wage war but that it was somehow a hallmark 
of shiftlessness to be an inventor who actually takes measures to improve the 
lives of others. I suppose that I felt some security in having the newfound sense 
of direction the war brought as I was one of those young people who felt 
paralyzed by presentation with open-ended choices and preferred rigid guidance 
which, I didn't realize, would not be forthcoming. I wanted someone to tell me 
who I might marry, what my vocation ought to be and where I ought to work. I 
had spent my entire childhood up until this point being told what to say, how to 
behave, where to sit and even needing to ask permission to use the bathroom. 


In terms of education, I thought that the entire point of studying so many 
topics was to determine where our strengths lied that we might be assigned to a 
specific career. We were, after all, repeatedly told that our grades would follow 
us forever (something which turned out not to be true.) We were repeatedly told 
by teachers that we needed to attend college to avoid a "lifetime of misery." 
Nearly every child in the room present when my first grade teacher foisted upon 
us this bit of propaganda vociferously questioned this and yet few high school 
students question that particular notion. In 1995, at the age of nearly seven, my 
classmates were able to formulate questions such as, "If we need to go to 
college, why isn't it mandatory?" and "If we need to go to college, why isn't it 
free?" At the heart of this questioning was the ability of most everyone in our 
first grade class to identify, even at that tender age, the contradiction of having 
mandatory K-12 education while post-secondary education isn't mandatory or 
even optional for so many. Only so many people have free rides to university. If 
the only thing post-secondary schooling represents to anyone; including our 
teachers; are proverbial lifeboats, stating that we should probably jump into one 
of those rare lifeboats from the safety of one such boat is not merely 
nonconstructive, it is cruel. This is not to mention the fact that such an attitude 
betrays a financial motive for being a proponent of college education rather than 
an academic motive. 


I thought, surely, there was an empirical method for determining each 
person's most useful role and that there was logic in ensuring that an individual's 
potential was not wasted. A gym teacher had once explained that having all 
members of a soccer team chase after the soccer ball was not a winning strategy 
and that only the person nearest to the ball should attempt to do this. I accepted 
this logic, even as a young child. That logic, if applied to an economic system, 
would imply that individuals should be assigned to the work to which they are 


best-suited for their own good and for the good of all. What I failed to 
comprehend was that, in many ways, America's economic system was the 
antithesis of such a system and was, in fact, more like a soccer team that loses 
every match because the players all want to simply chase after the ball like a 
bunch of little kids and no one is there to intervene and teach them of even the 
most fundamental aspects of proper gameplay. 


The songs on the radio still seemed to be played for me and I remember 
wondering around this time if I would soon begin hearing the songs of some 
future courtship. I had, on many occasions over the past couple of years, tuned 
into the late-night radio program called "Delilah" on B101 and listened to hapless 
lovers calling to request that a song be played and dedicated to the object of 
their sometimes-unrequited love. As I listened to that particular program, I knew 
that I wanted to have someone to love. I was intrigued at that early age by the 
concept of the "grand gesture," although I didn't consciously know the reason 
why. Oftentimes, a grand romantic gesture is the only instrument through which 
a desired response can be attained. What I did not realize at that time was that 
even when an affirmative answer is derived as a result of the use of these 
gestures, sc. dramatic marriage proposals or radio song dedications, the 
affirmative answer is only a result of a sense of obligation or guilt and the 
marriages owed to those grand gestures often lead to disaster. I had a great deal 
of empathy for the callers-in to that particular program and often considered 
calling in myself, but never got up the nerve to do so. Nonetheless, I couldn't 
help but notice a high proportion of young voices on the air; including boys and 
girls my own age; dedicating songs and talking about their feelings in a forum in 
which they were heard by many thousands of people. We may have all been 
fools, but those with the courage to call Delilah were, at least at for the time 
being, fools who were less timid than I. 


I knew that my parents had their own favorite songs from their youth of 
which they were fond, as did most members of their generation. Soon, it would 
be my turn to make lasting memories of which I could one day reminisce in the 
company of my own children. Music, I began to observe at around this time, had 
the power to actually exert moral influence on its listeners, diverting them to 
either good or evil ends. I came to recognize that matters of taste are not mere 
matters of taste when observable correlations may be identified between poor 
taste and poor virtue. I would go on to lament the way in which an optimistic 
pop culture featuring quality music across several genres disappeared overnight 
as the recent talk of terror and war had done something tangible to disrupt the 
creative mood of the artists of the time, not unlike cows caused by anxiety to 
make sour milk. Something about war is fundamentally bad for the arts; music, 
particularly. When I would hear upbeat music, I believed on some instinctual 
level that this music was reflective of the reality of the world. Like a slick 
advertisement, music could cause one to want to go out and see what the world 
had in store. Like any slick advertisement, even if it was one crafted without a 
manipulative intention, it was certainly misleading. 


The loss of St. Anthony's meant that all school dances were held, from this 
year hence, at one of the following locales: The First Presbyterian Church, 
which was less than a two-minute walk from our school, Epiphany of our Lord in 
Plymouth Meeting, which happened to be Georgina's new school, which was, 
alas, seven miles away, or at St. Alphonsus in Maple Glen, which was slightly 
closer than Epiphany but still outside of walking distance for kids our age. These 
dances were events to which I looked forward despite daily abuse in the school 
as the bullies did not attend the dances and many of the attendees were from 
other private or public schools and were consequently people with whom I had 
an unblemished reputation. By and large, no one was cruel to one another at the 
dances. 


The latter half of the 7th grade and the following summer brought with it a 
close friendship with Kenny, who had merely been a "school friend" prior to this 
time. I had heard that he lived on Tennis Avenue and I had started, by this time, 
venturing into North Ambler on my 18-speed mountain bike to ride past his 
house. I mentioned my recent trek into his neighborhood to him in class the next 
day and he suggested that I actually knock on his door instead of riding my bike 
all the way to his house for no reason and I agreed that this would make more 
sense than what I had done. From this interaction began a friendship that would 
provide a respite from both troubles at home and in school. Kenny's father, who 
worked as a construction foreman, made enough money to support his wife's 
shopping addiction which, in her case, revolved around going to the mall. In 
their family's case, however, enough was left over to have some savings, take 
vacations from time to time and maintain the concurrent enrollment of three 
children in a private school. 


I was envious of his mother's late-model silver Ford Expedition and thrilled 
to be taken along for the ride on the occasions of their frequent visits to the mall, 
the Wal-Mart and a sort of shopping mall for hillbillies in Quakertown called the 
Q-Mart. They always seemed to have somewhere to be and it usually involved 
shopping. By contrast, my mother did her shopping from home which meant that 
there were scant few "fun" excursions in our family. Kenny's mom listened to the 
popular radio stations and on one occasion, even called in to something called 
the "Hot Girl Check-In" on Q102 shortly after the 4-7pm shift covered by DJ Stay 
Puft began, during which the Hot Girl Check-In was, like clockwork, initiated at 
4:15pm each weekday. As the segment began that day at 4:15pm, set to an 
instrumental version of "Lights, Camera, Action" by Mr. Cheeks, Kenny's mom 
managed to get on the air. She was asked her first name and home town, was 
told, like all the other callers, that she "sounded hot" and the DJ punctuated her 
call, as with all of the calls with, "What-what-what, Hot Girl Check-In!" At 
4:18pm, the segment was over and Kenny's mom had completed what I can only 
assume was her first featuring on radio. After seeing a 40-something year old 
woman Call into this program I had listened to many times prior under the 
illusion that all of the callers were in their late teens or early 20s, I wondered for 
the first time whether the DJs were in the dark about the true age of these 
female callers attempting to cling to their youth or if it was merely the entire 
listening audience that had been fooled. 


I was surprised to learn that Kenny's mother was a terrible driver, her 
short stature being incompatible with the operation of a large SUV. Kenny told 
me that she had run over two stop signs with the Expedition just within the past 
couple of years. This factoid was conveyed by him to myself as we made the 
drive to Quakertown for, what was for me, at least, my first visit to the Q-Mart. 


The tiny outlets in the Q-Mart featured such narrow spaces between the 
shelves (many outlets consisting of just two short rows of shelving) that Kenny's 
mother asked us to keep an eye on Patrick, Kenny's infant brother as he sat in his 
stroller, which she would leave outside of the outlet while she shopped for just a 
few minutes. It was the first time someone had entrusted me with the safety of 
an infant, even if I shared in only half of that responsibility. 


The patrons of the Q-Mart were strange in a way that defies description. 
To call them hillbillies would be an oversimplification. In this place, it is not 
uncommon to see short men betrothed to tall women, skinny men betrothed to 
fat women, people missing limbs, people with no teeth and even interracial 
couples in which the minority member of that pairing might be found wearing a 
T-shirt proudly declaring their bigotry against their own race. 


As Kenny and I awaited the return of his mother, no more than 30 seconds 
after his mother entered one of the shoppes, an elderly white couple of 
normative appearance began staring at Kenny and I, glancing back and forth 
repeatedly between the two of us, Patrick and his stroller, as well as one another. 
I sensed immediately that something was wrong and the more I look back on this 
incident to reflect upon it, the more certain I am that my instinct was correct. 


I turned to Kenny and pointed out to him that the elderly couple was sizing 
us up and would snatch Patrick if he was left unguarded. I suggested that we 
should be prepared to fight. Kenny agreed. I made sure to meet the gaze of the 
predatory pair, never breaking eye contact with them over a period of 20 full 
seconds during which they inappropriately evaluated us from a distance of 
perhaps 15 feet. There is now and was then no question in my mind that they 
were in the business of kidnapping and selling children. 


After this period of time passed, the pair eventually gave up and moved off, 
seeing that we were intently guarding the stroller. A couple of minutes after 
that, Kenny's mother returned and we enjoyed the remainder of our visit to the 
Q-Mart. I would spend a fair bit of time wondering if there was anything I could 
have done with this knowledge in order to prevent this pair from victimizing 
some other child, but, alas, there is no law against what we saw them doing that 
day and no way to prove their intent. From a practical perspective, we likely 
handled the situation optimally. Disturbingly, I have to conclude that at some 
point subsequent to that occasion when we prevented the kidnapping of Kenny's 
brother, the pair we encountered likely succeeded with some other child mere 
months later where they had failed with Patrick. 


Being in school meant being constantly on my toes, mostly with regard to 
the need to be ready to cleverly respond to any invective from Michael. The 
need to be constantly on the defense sapped the joy away from being at school 
and prompted a sincere hatred of a faculty that either didn't notice or care to 
address what was transpiring in their own classrooms. No sooner than my 
friendship with Kenny began, Michael began encouraging Kenny to stop being 
friends with me. "Why do you hang out with the loser?" He would repeatedly 
ask in the lunch room. There was also quite a bit of nastiness coming from many 
of the girls in the class, although it lacked, at least at first, the intimacy of the 
way in which girls bully other girls. Rude and insulting remarks, yes, but the 
fact that there was a social barrier between the sexes meant that their approval 
was not something that the boys sought after and that the girls focused most of 
vitriol toward one another rather than any of the boys. This was true, at least, 
most of the time. 


Toward the middle of this school-year, we received a poetry assignment. I 
will never understand why it is that schools insist upon asking elementary and 
middle school-aged children to write poetry before they could possibly have any 
comprehension of existing poetry and before the school had even made any 
attempt to educate the children on the topic. No exquisite poetry has ever been 
written by someone who was forced to write it. I did not want to write any 
poetry. I couldn't even come up with a general theme for my poem. My mother 
suggested that I write a poem on the topic of school bullying and I agreed that 
this was as good a topic as any. 


I hobbled together a 200-word poem entitled, "School Ridicule" which I 
turned in to Mrs. Burns, glad to have the assignment behind me. At 10:15am on 
the day in question, Mrs. Burns walked to the lectern with a stack of papers. The 
papers were the poetry assignments of everyone in the class. She announced 
that she would be reading our poems aloud and in alphabetical order, according 
to the students’ last names. Not only was my poem going to be read aloud, it 
was going to be read first. I had never been more embarrassed in my life. The 
thought occurred to me to jump up and run out of the room, but I managed to 
control myself. The thought occurred to me to vocally protest this outrageous 
decision by the teacher, but I thought better of it. I thought about putting my 
head down on my desk, but knew that this would only draw attention to me. I 
wondered whether she had made the choice to read the poems because of my 
choice of topic, or if she had been planning to do so all along. I knew that she 
wasn't doing it to embarrass me, but at that age, I couldn't help but feel 
embarrassment. The true meaning of what happened next was something I 
wouldn't appreciate for years. As I listened to her reading of the poetry, I sat up 
straight with my hands clasped before me upon my desk, my head turned in her 
direction and frozen in this posture. 


The bullies in the class, before the reading of the poem was even complete, 
realizing that they were the inspiration for the poem, began interrupting the 
reading and alleging that the poem must have been plagiarized. By the time 
Mrs. Burns had completed her reading of School Ridicule, every student in the 


class was out of their seat, except for myself, of course. Why were they jumping 
up? To run over to one of the classroom computers to perform web searches for 
the fragments of the poem they could remember, hoping to get me in trouble. 
None could remember any verbatim strings of the poem accurately. One of the 
bullies, a girl by the name of Brianna, even attempted to rip School Ridicule out 
of the hand of Mrs. Burns for a more accurate point of reference; something 
which Mrs. Burns did not allow. There was, however, no consequence for her 
attempt to do so. No demerit was issued for this. I cannot envision a 
circumstance in any other era or in any other school in which a student wouldn't 
be irrevocably expurgated from the school environs after virtually assaulting a 
teacher in the process of demonstrating for everyone in the room the truth of an 
implied accusation of bullying encoded into a school assignment. 


The sequence in which the students got out of their seat and for how long 
they resisted the urge to join the commotion carried a significance that I failed to 
recognize at the time. In the end, every single student other than myself, 
without exception, would eventually walk over to the computers, entirely 
ignoring repeated calls by the teacher to sit down. From this, I can conclude 
with a fair degree of confidence that I had no true friends in the group. The 
sequence in which they parted ways with their seats revealed the degree of their 
malice. The first out of their seats were the female bullies: Kristen, Brianna, and 
Ryan. Michael was fourth in the sequence. Michelle was 5th. Matt M. was 6th. 
Matt O. was 7th. Caitlin, ever-cognizant of appearances and wanting to seem as 
neutral as possible, was 8th, although it bears mentioning that her hesitation 
was so brief that it nearly fails to bear mentioning. That hesitation took the form 
of her turning her body sideways in her seat, her back to the teacher, looking left 
toward the chalk board, then right toward the computers, never once making eye 
contact with me, never looking at the teacher and then, as someone about to 
jaywalk, walking to her destination intent only on ensuring she not be run over, 
the law be damned. As Caitlin stood, she made up for her half-second hesitation 
by pivoting so rapidly that her green and white plaid uniform skirt struggled to 
keep up with her rotation and, with the halting of that rotation, continued 
rotating just slightly beyond her own pivot with a momentum all its own until, 
owing to the slight elasticity of the fabric, recoiled weakly in the opposite 
direction in that way that only a skirt can. After Caitlin finished traipsing to the 
computer table, Corey and Eddie, who had been friends of mine for three years, 
lost the will to resist the urge to take a peek at the computer monitors to see if 
any evidence of plagiarism had been turned up; making them 9th and 10th. Of 
the 12 other students enrolled in our class that year, Kenny, with whom I had a 
budding friendship, was 11th to leave his seat, although in his case, as he did so, 
made sure to repeatedly state, "Not cool!" with regard to the behavior of the 
others and walked over to the computers, ostensibly, to confirm that no evidence 
of plagiarism had been found and to call into question the validity of the 
accusations of the others. When Kenny left his seat, Nadiah left her seat, making 
Nadiah technically last in the sequence, although her presence at the computers 
was, as Kenny's likely was, driven more out of curiosity as well as a hive 
mentality than an interest in acting as my advocate. 


By the time Nadiah had left her seat, almost a full minute had elapsed; a 
minute that felt like an eternity. By this time, Mrs. Burns had given up on trying 
to control the class and allowed them to return to their seats on their own time. 
Those who stood last were the first to return to their seats and those who stood 
first were the last to return. Brianna spent the entire remainder of the academic 
period seated at the computers rather than her desk. Mrs. Burns proceeded to 
read the other poetry from the class and, once this was done, returned to her 
desk. The entire time this poetry reading was going on, much like a three-ring 
circus, the students who should have been seated at their desks and attentively 
listening to the poetry were sitting down, jumping up, walking around, 
conversing amongst themselves and generally disregarding all standards of 
decorum for a classroom setting. The fact that Mrs. Burns continued reading 
poetry despite the fact that all of this was going on rather than first restoring 
order is, perhaps, the facet of her actions that morning that best exemplified her 
more general failure to maintain control throughout the school-year. 


Later that day, shortly after our return from lunch period, she said, her 
gaze fixed upon the left side of my head from her desk, which faced the students 
from their left side, "You know what I hate? When a man is good looking and 
doesn't know it." I either couldn't or wouldn't recognize that she was referring 
to me at the time. I had felt about as ugly as anyone could ever feel. I was 
reminded every day that I had acne, that I smelled funny, that I had a goofy 
name, that I had dandruff, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. There was no way she 
could have been referring to me, I thought. For Mrs. Burns, perhaps this masked 
compliment was her way of washing her hands of responsibility for the way I had 
been treated that morning and her own incapacity or unwillingness to act to 
rectify the situation. Her belief that my looks were my most valuable attribute, it 
certainly bears mentioning, was a reflection of her own lack of depth, I didn't 
realize at the time. 


The end of Integrated Language Arts that morning involved more Internet 
sleuthing by the bullies that continued to fail to turn up any evidence of 
plagiarism on my part. As far as I am aware, none of the students involved in 
this faced any consequences for their defiant behavior. They never received a 
demerit. What I didn't appreciate at the time, of course, was that I had called 
them out and they had proven me right. It was a case of methinks they doth 
protesteth too much. 


Some weeks later in an unrelated incident, Matt O. was making a show 
during the morning break of how independent he was by "wanting to be left 
alone" to brood by himself for the entire break period. Kenny and I enjoyed 
getting a rise out of him by standing near him and talking to him. Ordinarily, he 
didn't behave in this way. God only knows what troubles he may have had in his 
home life; a factor we hadn't considered. Eventually, Matt O. decided to take an 
empty, plastic, disposable water bottle and use the sharp edge of the gasket part 
just below the part the cap screws onto as a sort of weapon and swing it toward 
my face. I leaned backward to dodge, but not far enough. A small laceration 
was opened up just above my right eyebrow. The bleeding stopped within about 


a minute and Kenny and I viewed this assault as a staggering overreaction by 
Matt given that all we were doing was standing near him. Kenny had been 
friendly with both Matt and myself, but Matt had begun to develop violent 
tendencies during the 7th grade year. This wasn't so much an act of bullying as 
it was a demonstration of a lack of self-control and reflective of problems he may 
have been having at home. 


Kenny and I agreed that we should tell Mrs. Burns of what had just 
transpired, believing that she would give Matt a demerit for his behavior. I was 
bleeding, after all. Mrs. Burns responded to this by writing demerits in my name 
and Kenny's name, but not in Matt's. In the case of this incident, there was no 
alternative way of analyzing what had occurred. There was no respect in which 
her decision made sense, even with the benefit of 20 years of retrospect. There 
was nothing non-physical that Kenny and I could have possibly done that could 
have justified physical violence on Matt's part. I had spent the last few years of 
my life being harassed every day at two different schools and I had never 
responded with physical violence because I had been taught only to use physical 
force in the event that I was being physically attacked. There was nothing moral 
about Mrs. Burns' decision that day and it seemed only to be a reflection of the 
fact that she wanted to deter Kenny and I from "annoying her" again. She never 
even looked at my wound, which took a week to heal. 


It was becoming abundantly clear that the students were increasingly in 
control of the classroom. A similar incident some months later in which Corey 
stabbed with me with a ballpoint pen, ripping a hole in the right sleeve of a white 
polo shirt which needed to be replaced at a cost of $30 generated a non-response 
from Mrs. Burns, prompting my parents to visit the school. Their visit would do 
nothing to change Mrs. Burns' attitude, as it turned out. There was a long list of 
students in that class, some of whom were guilty of bullying, who had managed 
to refrain from the use of physical violence. For me, this was crossing a line. 
Obviously, not all of the students at Ambler Catholic had been instilled with the 
same values as myself, but this is a value that also happens to be codified in law; 
a law which, when broken in the adult world, results in severe punishment being 
dispensed to violators. People could break the law in this woman's classroom 
and she still won't do anything about it. At a certain point in this school-year, I 
decided that there was no redemption for the school, the faculty or the students. 
With the then-exception of Kenny, everyone in the school was an enemy. 


I had, on one or two occasions, made a few jokes at the expense of Nadiah, 
who I failed to identify as a good-natured person with a kind soul until some 
years later. Her family's background was questionable and her older sister was 
essentially a criminal. I, of all people, know that one should not paint entire 
families with the same brush. It's possible that Nadiah and her sister had little 
in common, yet she was nonetheless close to her sister, from what I understood. 
In any event, Nadiah mentioned to her sister that I had been teasing her in 
school and her sister decided that threatening me by nearly knocking me off of 
my bicycle, preventing me from passing and holding a knife up to me while I was 
detained near their apartment building was the way to resolve the problem. 


Eventually, Samirah allowed me to continue on my merry way after 
imploring me to be nicer to Nadiah. It was a little before 5pm on a school night. 
I rode my bike home to find my mother inebriated as per usual. I casually 
broached the topic of what had occurred. My mother had, the year prior, called 
the police when I mentioned that I had merely been chased by a neighborhood 
dog, mostly as the result of her own fear of dogs. In the case of this incident, 
however, when I said that I had been held at knife-point, my mother said that I 
was making it up. She didn't call the police and if she mentioned the incident to 
my father, she did so only in the context of relating to him a mendacity I had 
invented. 


You have to hand it to Nadiah and Samirah. They followed Mrs. Burns' 
advice about putting nothing in writing and they didn't count on Mrs. Burns to 
resolve their problems. Mrs. Burns cannot be bothered. 


Chapter 25: 


Midway through this school-year, my mother decided that she was tired of 
living in Ambler. My father hadn't lost his job and we weren't being evicted. In 
this case, as with several of our past moves, my mother's desire for a change in 
scenery was the sole impetus for the move. So it was that in February of 2002, 
we made the move from Ambler to Horsham; a move that would necessitate 
being transported by school van 5.8 miles to and from Ambler Catholic each day. 


This meant saying goodbye to what friends I had from the neighborhood in 
Ambler, never to see them again. The move took us just far enough away that I 
wouldn't be able to bike to Ambler to see my friends and my parents certainly 
weren't going to go out of their way to drive me back to Ambler simply to see a 
friend, even though it was not that long of a drive. This was to be the end of 
those friendships. Even though I'd be seeing him again in school and even 
though he stabbed me, I left Corey my Pokemon card collection as a parting gift. 
I hadn't truly been interested in Pokemon; I bought only one starter deck under 
pressure from Corey to begin a collection a couple of years prior. In the case of 
Plinio and Claudio, I made a point of spending as much time with them as I could 
before the move, sharing a sincere hug and handshake with both at the end of 
our last encounter. 


The larger furniture was moved in a U-Haul and anything that couldn't be 
moved in a three-day U-Haul rental was loaded into the Cavalier, which required 
making several trips given its limited capacity. After school each day for a week, 
one and sometimes two trips were made with my mother who made the drive 
from Ambler to Horsham while intoxicated to such an extent that she was barely 
able to keep on the road; our belongings and her 12-year-old son going along for 
the ride. 


On February 4, 2002, we loaded the last of our belongings into the car. I 
used the kitchen sink in the Ambler house knowing it would be for the last time. 


I used the bathroom there for the last time. I looked inside of each room one last 
time. The day prior, I had planted apple seeds in the front yard in the hopes of 
leaving behind some trace of myself. I had made a ritual of this and had planted 
trees (not realizing they were Monsanto seeds that would produce trees that 
bear no fruit) at a few different prior residences just before our final departure. I 
did not really expect a tree to grow there, mostly because my father told me that 
my planting of seeds would fail without providing any explanation for why this 
would be the case. I later learned that not only did a tree grow at all of the 
residences where I had planted seeds, but that the new tenants of all three 
considered them to be "miracle trees" that seemed to sprout out of nothing. 

They landscaped around them in all three cases to allow them to grow, believing 
it bad luck to remove the trees. To this day, a genetically modified Red Delicious 
apple tree that will bear no fruit stands in the middle of the front lawn at our old 
Ambler address, making the lawn less inviting to any neighborhood kids that 
might consider using it as their personal playground. Incidentally, I later 
discovered I was allergic to that particular variety of apple. At age seven, I told 
my mother of having an itchy mouth and loose stools as a result of consuming the 
apples and she said that I was making it up. My parents had been buying them 
for years despite my bad reaction because they were 10 cents per pound cheaper 
than the next-cheapest variety. 


Before we left the house for the last time, my mother told me the same 
thing she had told me on so many other occasions on which we had to drive away 
from our soon-to-be former home, "Don't look back. Don't dwell on the past or 
you'll turn into a pillar of salt." 


Chapter 26: 


Like any new dwelling, the house in Horsham felt foreign. On our first 
night sleeping there, my father barely had time to assemble my bed before it was 
time to retire. For the first few nights, the walls of my bedroom were bare. My 
mother had not quite had time on that first day to re-hang the decor of her 
choosing on my walls, which wound up being nearly identical to what adorned 
the walls of my room in Ambler. This wall-clutter mostly consisted of trivial 
awards, certificates and class photos (including from schools where I had been 
bullied) which made it blatantly obvious that I did not decorate the room myself. 
I still had my childhood "car bed," a popular novelty in the 1980s and 90s. A clip- 
on piece of plastic running along the length of one side of the bed evoked the 
general shape and color palette of a Formula 1 racer. Other car beds had 
identical appearance from both sides and thus did not have to be slid up against 
a wall to hide this asymmetry. My own bed, however, had a clip-on facet on 
merely a single side. It was white with a blue and red horizontal stripe and had 
the number '7' on the side. By this point, I had grown much too old for this type 
of bed and the plastic piece was so badly damaged by my kicking of it during 
arguments with my mother in the past year that my father saw no reason to take 
the bother of re-affixing the warped plastic to the side of the bed frame. Not 
long after this, we received a used wooden bed frame from my Godbrother's 
family that had belonged to his sister prior to her parents buying her a new bed. 


A project was made of stripping the white paint from that bed frame in the 
backyard one day during our first summer in Horsham in order to allow the 
natural wood to be visible; an aesthetic preferred by my mother. My mother 
repeatedly referred to Eddie's mother as an "idiot" for painting over such 
beautiful natural wood. Although I tend, even now, to agree with this 
assessment, her commentary seemed inappropriate given that she was supposed 
to be this woman's friend and given that she had just received a free bed frame 
from her. 


Making the experience of settling in on that chilly February night that 
much more strange was the fact that I still needed to complete my homework, 
moving house or not. This was done in a poorly lit bedroom with a single lamp in 
a house that was still more a collection of boxes than a home. It always takes 
about a week to adjust to any new place and this place was no exception. 


I remember being concerned about what people would think about my 
taking a van to school, but surprisingly, they didn't seize upon the opportunity to 
make "short bus" jokes. Many students took a van for much the same reason I 
did: That they had a longer commute. My first van driver during this period was 
a nice fellow with a scruffy beard named Greg. I had him as a driver for only 
about two weeks before one day, I found myself with a different driver: A woman 
by the name of Patricia (going simply by Pat) who had been called in to pick me 
up because Greg was a no-show. The next day, I had Patricia again. On the third 
day of having Pat, she shared the news that she had only recently learned 
herself: That the reason Greg had stopped showing up was because he passed 
away in his sleep a few nights prior. Pat would be my van driver for the 
remainder of the school-year. 


The policy of the van drivers was to let us control the radio, which meant 
that my morning commute consisted of listening to a program called Chio in the 
Morning on Q102 that appealed to me given the adult themes and amusing skits, 
my favorite of which was a skit in which callers could enlist the help of the show 
to prove that their lover was cheating on them called War of the Roses. A female 
co-host would pose as a Greek woman named Thule who worked for a fictitious 
florist. In the alleged business-related phone call, she would offer a free-of- 
charge bouquet of one dozen red roses to the caller on the condition that the 
flowers go not to themselves, but to the third party of his or her choosing. If the 
flowers were sent to anyone other than the established significant other (who 
was listening to everything being said in real-time) then the individual concerned 
that they had been the victim of adultery would usually have an interesting 
reaction, although in many cases they simply hung up the phone. 


This radio show was doing more than entertaining; it was providing a 
public service. In later years, the skit continued in a staged form, but as of 2002, 
the calls were real. I suppose they received one or two lawsuits over the years 
that caused their legal departments to reconsider the wisdom of providing this 
service. 


By this point, my parents no longer attempted to control the television 
programming I consumed even if they did continue to control many aspects of 
my life. I embraced The Simpsons and had also delved into the late-night 
comedy stylings of Jay Leno as well as both Saturday Night Live and MADtv. I 
was at the point where I understood 90% of this type of adult humor. These 
programs, combined with the Internet, became a springboard from which I was 
able to gain an early mastery of the current events and cultural references with 
which I would be expected to be familiar as an adult. 


I began, during this school-year, to transcribe, as best as I could from 
memory, select portions of the script of syndicated episodes of The Simpsons and 
printed the jokes and episode fragments out to bring into school in order to 
share them with others (primarily Kenny) so as to be able to re-live the 
experience of hearing them for the first time. I found that by sharing things I 
enjoyed with others, I could enjoy those things a second time vicariously. 


It was at around this time in my 7th grade year that Mrs. Burns 
demonstrated to us exactly how rigorous the academic standards of her class 
were. After all, this was the same teacher who had given me zero credit for a 
correct but misspelled answer in a quiz earlier in the year. My friend Corey, 
whose academic discipline left a great deal to be desired, did his homework, at 
best, 50% of the time. Corey had, earlier in the year, literally used the clichéd 
excuse of, "My dog ate my homework." Corey didn't even own a dog. Corey 
knew it was a cliché and he knew that everyone knew it. He used it as an excuse 
anyway. 


On this occasion, however, Corey created actual comedy and did so quite 
by accident through his candid, nay, impudent discourse with Mrs. Burns on the 
topic of homework one morning in early 2002. Mrs. Burns checked the 
homework in-box on her desk to verify that everyone had completed all work 
coming due that day. Corey had not completed his work. "Corey, come over to 
my desk, please." She said. Corey stood and walked over in the way he usually 
walked; seemingly with poor balance and in a slightly pigeon-toed fashion 
perhaps partly attributable to his stocky build. His mother purchased his 
uniforms a size too large, customarily, causing him to hitch up his pants with 
great frequency, despite wearing a belt. I suppose she had given up on getting 
him to lose weight and that this was the reason for buying such outsized 
uniforms for her son. He had been queried by Kenny on a number of occasions 
as to the reason why he didn't simply tighten the belt by a notch, to which Corey 
responded that a snug belt felt uncomfortable to him. Hitching up his pants that 
morning as he walked over to the teacher's desk, shuffling toward it sideways 
rather than simply walking forwards in an ordinary fashion, allowing his arms to 
swing a bit too much; not unlike a primate; with an "aw-shucks" grin on his face, 
he presented himself at the desk. His forehead was drenched in sweat, however, 
this was not due to nervousness but rather because of some underlying glandular 
problem which seemed to plague him for the duration of the time during which I 
knew him. "You didn't turn in your homework... where is it?" She asked. "It's in 
my mom's car." He explained. After a noticeable pause, Mrs. Burns followed up, 


"Why is it in your mother's car?" Corey responded, "Because she took it to work 
with her." "Okay Corey," she said, "That only raises more questions... Why did 
your mother take your homework to work with her?" Corey replied, "Because 
she does my homework during her breaks at work and she forgot to get it out of 
the car before she went to work this morning." 


Mrs. Burns shook her head and announced that she would have no choice 
but to write him a demerit for not having his homework. "...But the work is all 
done, I just don't have it with me!" He pleaded, various students shouting at 
Corey to "give it up" and to sit down. Those intelligent enough to see the humor 
in this began laughing and simultaneously pointing out that Corey had just 
confessed to cheating with regard to his homework assignments. It was like a 
grade-school version of a "stupid criminal" story. It was, perhaps, the funniest 
thing that ever happened in my entire time there. Mrs. Burns simply kept 
shaking her head, Corey was sent back to his seat and nothing more came of this 
confession of his other than some gentle teasing from virtually everyone in the 
class from time to time. 


It was during the 7th grade year that Father Dan had temporarily stepped 
away from some of his duties while nursing an impinged nerve that forced him to 
keep his arm in a sling, although he continued, during this period, to make 
appearances around the South Campus and to say "hello" to any students 
assembled in the parking lot when he arrived for work in the morning. 
Officiation of mass was handled for a six-week period in early 2002 by a priest 
borrowed from another parish who provided the class with a different sort of 
comic relief. 


Our substitute priest, as part of the Communion portion of the mass, mixed 
the red and white wine, as one might expect, by pouring it into the chalice and 
dispensed it to those parishioners wishing to partake of wine (most Catholics do 
not opt to participate in this portion of the Communion ceremony given that it 
involves drinking out of the same chalice as others.) A mere handful of 
exclusively elderly Catholics from the local neighborhood would opt, on a given 
weekday morning, to partake of the Communion wine. As each parishioner 
would only take a token sip of this wine out of the sizable chalice, this would 
customarily leave it up to Father Dan to "finish off" whatever was left over; 
usually a generous helping of wine given the small congregation on a weekday 
morning. 


Our substitute priest, we couldn't help but notice, after gulping down this 
wine, took the glass vessels containing the bulk quantity of red and white wine 
from which the chalice is customarily filled and refilled the chalice to the brim a 
second time after everyone who had wished to partake of wine had already done 
so. He then proceeded to drink an entire chalice of the wine in addition to the 
nearly full chalice he had consumed only a moment prior. Even at age 12, I knew 
that this was not proper and indicated alcoholism on his part. This overtly 
alcoholic behavior on the part of the substitute priest became a topic of gossip. 
The first time this occurred, Kenny and I were the only two to notice the 


aberration, which suggests that perhaps the rest of the class was even more dim- 
witted than I remember. 


Thanks to our (truly, my) astute observation, on the second of the masses 
officiated by this priest that our 7th grade class attended, the class, as a whole, 
knew what to watch for during the mass. Sure enough, he helped himself to 
additional wine once again, just as he had the previous week. Given our 
anticipation of his doing exactly that, those who failed to notice this behavior the 
previous week had no choice but to believe their eyes and confront the fact that 
we had a drunkard fora priest. The class began giggling. The priest noticed. 


The priest, whose name I cannot hope to recall 21 years hence from the 
day of these events, came out from behind the altar directly and eased himself 
down two of the three marble steps leading up to and down from that altar. He 
knew exactly why we were laughing and that we had correctly identified him as 
an alcoholic. He then said to the class, "You would laugh in a House of God?" 
This only made the class laugh more. We expected him to say more, but he was 
clearly too inebriated to properly articulate a lengthier rebuke of our antics. He 
then retreated back up the steps and continued in his official duties. The class 
continued to make hay of his flagrant intoxication each time we would attend his 
masses and even missed him in his absence subsequent to Father Dan's 
recuperation. 


In perhaps the last positive comment I received from a member of that 
class, Matt M. expressed how impressed he was by the fact that I picked up on 
what, to him, was a small, irrelevant detail. Matt M. went on to manage mutual 
funds in which hundreds of clients' retirement savings were invested. 


Chapter 27: 


On February 22, 2002, a school dance was scheduled to be held at 
Epiphany of our Lord in Plymouth Meeting. I was able to arrange transportation 
to the event with Kenny and his mother and home from the event with my father. 


My attire of choice for most of these dances were two-tone T-shirts which 
were mostly black, but which featured sleeves which could be gold, red, or blue 
(I owned one of each color scheme.) A small portion of the front-facing 
component of the sleeves were black in color so as to match the torso, creating a 
visual pattern similar to that of a women's halter top excepting that exposed skin 
is substituted for blackness and that the boundaries between colors consists of 
straight rather than curved lines. Oddly enough, this aesthetic came off as sleek 
and masculine. This shirt would almost invariably be accompanied by a pair of 
black nylon jogging pants featuring a powder-blue reflective stripe with thin 
white stitching running down each leg. 


It was my custom to shave a second time just before the dances and apply 
a cologne called Avatar shortly before leaving. I would play Aerofighters Assault 
for N64 to pass the time prior to my departure. I had obtained both the bottle of 


Avatar and a couple of my N64 controllers from an Eckerd Pharmacy in the 
process of going out of business in Dresher in 1999 at 90% off of whatever the 
original price had been. I would apply hair gel, generally using too much despite 
warnings on the bottle imploring users to apply the product conservatively for 
best results. In truth, hairspray would have been more effective in support of my 
endeavor to maintain a particular configuration of my hair, but I was amongst the 
vast majority of young men who eschewed hairspray as a result of the perception 
that it was "for girls." I typically combed my hair forward in a Caesar-style hair- 
do with a raised front-fringe supported by the hair gel. This aspect of my 
coiffure was the hardest to perfect as my hair was both thick and wavy, tending 
toward having "split ends." I was envious of those with straight, manageable 
hair. At times, this fringe would be pulled to the side and, every so often, it 
would even stand up as intended. Breath mints were consumed by young men 
my age in the same wasteful manner as the hair gel, their over-consumption 
providing relief for a superstitious itch rooted in the belief that these aids could 
change the course of a young man's evening. I would typically bring Listerine 
Pocket Packs (a product long-since discontinued but quite popular at the time) 
and Kenny would bring Altoids and we would share these with one another fairly 
generously. 


Kenny insisted upon wearing Polo by Ralph Lauren; which I didn't much 
care for; as well as an ostentatious gold chain not unlike what a rapper might 
wear in a music video which seemed to clash with the "Aeropostale 1987" shirt 
he would typically wear. The things young adolescents do to attempt to enhance 
their appearance have all of the strange hallmarks of those things someone with 
“body dysmorphia" might do, which makes me believe body dysmorphia is not 
merely a psychiatric condition, but a phase which most grow out of while others 
do not. All pre-teens have some degree of body dysmorphia; a condition which 
causes them to spend undue amounts of time attempting to alter their own 
appearance, ironically, in ways that fail to properly accentuate their own natural 
appeal, given their total lack of objectivity with regard in aesthetical matters. 
This lack of objectivity extended into the realm of our perception of others, as 
well. 


For this period of our lives, virtually all beauty, as seen in others, fell under 
that category of je ne sais quoi given our own lack of introspection and 
experience. Ifa girl's hair was silky and smooth, she was attractive. We gave no 
thought to what she might look like if her head were shaved and how 
unappealing that same girl might be under that condition. Ifa girl had pale skin 
and wore dark clothing that contrasted with that skin, the contrast was 
aesthetically pleasing. We gave no consideration to how our perception might 
have been different had the girl selected different attire. If a girl wore makeup 
that created similar patterns of contrast as the skin-clothing contrast, we either 
didn't realize or didn't care about the extent to which our own lack of 
mindfulness of the quirks of our own neurology was being exploited. What's 
more, if we liked a girl because of her hair, for example, it didn't even 
consciously register for us that we liked her because of her hair. At this age, a 
key difference between the motives of both the boys and the girls in attempting 


to improve their appearance prior to these dances and the motives of adult men 
and women at comparable social functions was that rather than our motive being 
to gain opportunities to engage in the reproductive act being the primary 
motivation, we were under the influence of the purest form of vanity mixed with 
a yearning for the acceptance of others. 


The feeling of walking into the Epiphany school and its gymnasium was 
singular in so many ways. From the moment I stepped out of Kenny's mother's 
vehicle, I was no longer carrying with me the feeling of being attached to the hip 
of a parent or a teacher. Walking into that building gave me a taste of what it 
was like to be an independent person acting exclusively of my own volition. I 
was Certainly no longer the boy who was afraid to say hello to a friend's sister 
walking down the street for fear of my mother's reaction. Although I was still a 
dependent person in the sense that I required transportation to and from this 
event, I was able to do things such as pick out my own outfit. That outfit, on this 
occasion, felt like a uniform only in the sense that it gave me a sense of pride and 
confidence and in the sense that it was a reminder of my purpose in participating 
in this particular social engagement. This night, however, was about expressing 
my individuality rather than conformity with a group, and thus, a far more apt 
analogy would be that the shirt and pants I was wearing were akin to work 
clothing. Work clothing is designed to optimize one's performance at a task. 
Work clothing may be part of a uniform, or it may not be. Work clothing may 
even provide unintended clues to others as to what sort of work it is that a 
person does. If the attire of the attendees of the dances was work clothing, what 
sort of signal did our clothing, collectively, send to others in terms of our purpose 
and our motivations? Everyone showed up to these events wearing different 
outfits, but all of those outfits, including my own, signaled the same two things: 
The first being that we desired to skip over our adolescence and into adulthood 
and the second being that we did, in fact, care about how we were perceived by 
others. 


At this dance, I would find that I was free to associate with whom I liked in 
the manner which I desired. I started, that evening, by taking in the sight of the 
exterior of the Epiphany school, the gathering crowd, its foyer and its 
gymnasium as an individual before taking it in along with my friend, Kenny. With 
sO many new faces in the crowd waiting to get inside, I experienced a feeling I 
had never felt before, even at the other dances I had attended. The feeling I was 
experiencing, which I could not put a name to at the time, was the feeling of 
anonymity. For a few brief moments, I forgot that Kenny was standing next to 
me. I felt, in those moments, that I had somehow, as if by magic, been inserted 
into the environment as an unseen observer; as a fly on the wall, as it were. 
Virtually no one at this event knew my name and this was, for me, a new concept. 


With no one looking over my shoulder with the exception of the four 
chaperones stationed around the perimeter of the gymnasium and with those 
chaperones not being particularly engaged in their assigned task of keeping an 
eye on the 6th-8th graders in attendance, I didn't feel like I had eyes burning a 


hole in the back of my head. No one was judging me and no one was expecting 
me to behave in a stolid, tenuous fashion for once in my life. 


The DJ at this dance was somewhat of a mystery but was not unfriendly. 
He accepted requests as he listened to the music he was playing through his 
headphones, which both allowed him to clearly hear what was being played and 
insulated him from the far louder sound coming from his amplifiers. Song 
requests were written down on small white slips of paper that looked like they 
had been cut out with scissors from 8 1/2 x 11 sheets of paper which already had 
writing on a single side i.e. they were extraneous copies of printed McGraw-Hill 
worksheets left over from the lessons of the students at Epiphany. Many of these 
requests were in poor taste, obscure, or not in his library, yet to the extent that 
he could, he seemed to honor many of the requests. It's probably more accurate 
to say that our requests informed modifications of his future playlists and that his 
playlist for the dance was pre-set prior to his arrival. The fact that many of the 
songs requested were ones he intended to play anyway created the illusion that 
he was honoring the requests on an ad hoc basis. 


As the dances were technically Catholic functions, the DJ was required by 
the church to play only censored versions of the popular songs in his playlist, 
probably at least half of which needed to be cleaned up in some fashion or other. 
This was a requirement that was easily met as the DJ simply played the so-called 
“Radio Edit" versions of most of these songs. Censoring the music in this way 
did nothing to alter the tenor of the music. Raunchy and/or suggestive music 
continues to be raunchy and/or suggestive whether or not a few explicit lyrics 
are bleeped out and realistically, we had all heard the uncensored versions of all 
of this music outside of these events. We knew what the real lyrics to these 
songs were and so did the chaperones. The music selection being somewhere 
between that of a nightclub and that of a wedding reception, even the students 
thought it was slightly alarming that this was what Catholic social functions had 
degenerated into over the years. 


Sodas were sold through a window at the opposite end of the gymnasium 
from the side where the DJ had set up his equipment. These beverages were 
served in 8 oz. cups of the milky, semi-transparent variety, filled only 75% of the 
way to the top and were poured from 2-liter bottles purchased from a 
supermarket. They were almost uniformly off-brand colas with a strange taste 
that could never justify the asking price of 50 cents per cup. 


As the night progressed, Kenny and I both tried our hands at breakdancing, 
as did a number of others, all of us following the lead of some unknown student 
from another school who broke the proverbial ice through his desire to showcase 
his own alleged ability and, regardless of our level of skill at this activity, it 
certainly was fun. Being that I was athletic, it came naturally. This, it is 
important to note, was not done in the center of the dance floor nor in view of 
the chaperones but rather off toward a corner near where a couple of picnic-style 
luncheon tables were pushed off to the side and so close to these tables that our 


legs occasionally struck the side of the seats of the tables, such was our desire 
not to draw attention to ourselves while doing this. 


Although they say, "Time flies when you're having fun," and although, in a 
certain respect, it did, in another respect, I found myself narrating the saga of 
the dance only midway to its conclusion. We found ourselves spending time 
standing in various parts of the gym, getting familiar with the layout of the gym 
in the way that a child might explore playground equipment. When we would get 
bored with "playing" in one area, we would migrate to another area and socialize 
there for the mere sake of variety. In chatting with Kenny at the dance, I can 
recall, at one point, alluding to, "that time when we were standing in that other 
spot over there 10 minutes ago" as if it were a cherished memory from years 
prior. I suppose this was our way of savouring what we knew would be a short- 
lived experience. 


It was at this dance that I came to truly appreciate Georgina's perfume for 
the first time, although she had worn it on previous occasions. It surely must 
have been an absurdly rare and expensive scent. A source of a frivolous sort of 
regret for me over the years has been my failure to ask either her or the single 
other acquaintance I had encountered over the years who utilized the fragrance 
for its name. Beyond its having a floral aroma, I can offer no description of this 
scent. Could it have contained ambergris or one of its synthetic analogs? Could 
it have featured, perhaps, hyacinth? I do not know for I am not an expert in 
perfumes, but this perfume surely had to be composed of the very finest and 
rarest of ingredients. 


At a certain point in the course of this evening, it was agreed between 
Kenny and myself that it was time for me to "ask Georgina out." I did not have 
the nerve to do this personally and I therefore enlisted Kenny to ask on my 
behalf. Kenny did quite a bit of running back and forth that evening through the 
darkened, over-perfumed, slightly muggy gymnasium in order to relay messages 
back and forth in what would seem to any adult to be juvenile behavior typical of 
kids our age but which I perceived an activity of importance equal to Ulysses S. 
Grant dispatching a message to be delivered by a foot-soldier to a recipient 
behind enemy lines. 


Kenny had suggested, quite rightly, that a proposal of a relationship was 
something that would ideally be conveyed personally, but, alas, it was not. 
Regardless, Georgina's response was in the affirmative and she walked over to 
me as soon as the next slow dance was announced and we exchanged a loving 
look at one another, reveling in our newfound status as being, "boyfriend and 
girlfriend." Although we had danced together many times prior to this, during 
our dance to the song "Because You Loved Me" by Céline Dion, Georgina rested 
her chin on my shoulder as we box-stepped with no space between us, this being 
our first dance as an "official couple." I thought to myself, holy crap, so this 
must be what all of those adults are raving about. In that moment, I was 
shocked at the affection that this act implied and that this happened at all. I 
quickly became convinced that she had genuine feelings for me. Some of her 


perfume rubbed off onto the neckline of my shirt (on the side near the right 
sleeve) and I found myself sniffing it periodically throughout the 45-minute gap 
between slow dances. That scent. 


We danced a couple more times before the evening was through, with one 
of those dances being to another Céline Dion song called, "I'm Your Angel." It 
was our second dance together as an official couple. Shortly after we joined 
together, Georgina unexpectedly began speaking, her words too quiet to be 
heard clearly over the sound of the music, "You ... ... ...... would you?" being the 
only fragment of her question that I could make out. "What did you say?" I 
responded. She took a step backward so that I could read her lips and, holding 
me at arm's length, was suddenly dripping with a haughty look of disgust that 
seemed out of place given that my only possible offense was in asking her to 
repeat herself a second time. This time, loudly enough to be clearly heard and 
with a slight undercurrent of anger in her voice, she said, "You would never kiss 
me without my permission, would you?" 


I was speechless. I robotically responded by telling her that no, of course I 
wouldn't. Once I provided this assurance, she, once again, closed distance, but 
not to the extent she did during the previous slow dance. I couldn't put my 
finger on exactly what was wrong with what had just transpired, but I knew that 
it was sufficiently bizarre that I made reference to the incident repeatedly to 
Kenny over the course of the night as well as over the subsequent months. He 
agreed that the utterance seemed out of place for someone who had just agreed 
to enter into a relationship. Kenny told me that the girl he was seeing, Jessica 
(who had dumped my friend Plinio two years prior and was not a very nice 
person, as it turned out, as she eventually dumped Kenny, as well,) had allowed 
him to kiss her on a number of occasions. 


When Georgina said this to me, although I sensed something was amiss, I 
rationalized that perhaps she simply wanted to make the first move at her own 
pace. Perhaps, I thought, she didn't know me well enough to discount the 
possibility of inappropriate behavior on my part and that she simply needed to 
get to know me better. I didn't let her remark ruin the evening regardless of 
whether my future self would have, at that point, walked away from a person 
making a statement that betrayed shameless hesitancy bordering on duplicity. I 
suppose what bothered me about her behavior that night which I could not 
sublimate at the time was that her outward disposition was not commensurate 
with her stated intentions. Identifying such a phenomenon and what it indicates 
is a wisdom that cannot be conferred in a baptism ceremony. 


After having to ask for it a couple of times, Georgina finally found the time 
to write down her phone number on a blank "song request slip" from the table 
next to the DJ station which I carefully placed in my pocket so I would not lose it. 
A minute after the DJ announced that the event had concluded and invited us to 
make our way to the exit, the bright fluorescent lights of the gymnasium were 
engaged and those still in the gymnasium took a hard look around the room as if 
in a daze, seeing everyone; both literally and metaphorically; in a new light. 


Georgina had already made her way to the exit, the two of us having said our 
goodbyes at the end of the final dance of the evening. During this brief period of 
mingling as we were shooed to the exits, a girl with whom I was entirely 
unacquainted from another school approached me and stated that I "looked hot 
in the dark," a left-handed compliment that was clearly well-intended. I suppose 
a less vague way of putting that would have been, "when your skin clears up, 
you're going to be perfect," which wouldn't have been any more diplomatic, but 
would have at least made her meaning clear. 


Georgina was not only amongst the last to arrive, but as I mentioned, was 
amongst the first to leave. Incidentally, her parents both served as chaperones 
for the event. Earlier in the evening, I had occasion to shake hands with each of 
them. If only making a good impression upon a girl's parents was the deciding 
factor in all matters pertaining to relations with the opposite sex, the world 
would be a better place. The three walked out to their silver 2001 Honda 
Odyssey before the dance was even declared done and dusted. Kenny and I said 
our farewells and he headed toward his mother's silver 1998 Ford Expedition. 
My father had not quite arrived to pick me up, leaving me with a few minutes of 
relative solitude to wait in the brisk but not frigid 55-degree air on the sidewalk 
in front of the school's pick-up and drop-off lane. Most were wearing T-shirts 
selected with both aesthetical concerns as well as the warm gymnasium in mind. 
I heard a few attendees vocalize complaints about the bite of the cold air upon 
stepping outside. It may have been a little on the cold side for summer, but this 
was not the summer and it was, in fact, on the warm side for winter. If I so much 
as felt the sensation, I was not fazed by it. I looked up into the clear night sky 
and saw a triangular configuration of lights coming from a passing aircraft and I 
remembered that the F-117 Nighthawk was triangular. Lost to me was the fact 
that the configuration of these lights reveals little about the true form of a given 
aircraft. There was no possible way I could have discerned the true shape of an 
aircraft that appeared black against a black background. Many aircraft have 
triangular configurations of visibility-lights, the one most closely fitting the 
description of the plane I had seen being those based upon the DC-9; I didn't 
know at the time. I wanted to believe I had seen something rare in the plane 
that flew overhead, thinking upon it as a proverbial shooting star that conferred 
good fortune upon anyone who observed it. I convinced myself that an F-117 
was what I had seen and I went on for years believing exactly that. 


My father picked me up a few minutes later. He asked me how it went, 
something which he customarily did with a terse, "You alright?" I replied in the 
affirmative. He didn't ask me any questions about who I had danced with and 
there was little discussion between us for the 30-minute drive home as he 
already knew of my strong disdain for such prodding. I tuned the car radio in to 
the station of my preference, the music on the FM radio making the night 
complete after listening to the music played by the DJ for the past three hours. 
“You must be deaf from the dance, why does that need to be so loud?" He asked. 
I turned the music down a bit, realizing that my hearing had, indeed, been 
temporarily affected by three hours of being in such a loud environment. This 


temporary hearing impairment was yet another element that contributed to the 
fun of the evening. 


Although I knew to what sort of home and what manner of life to which I 
was returning, some part of the confidence I gained on this night buried itself 
deep within my heart where it remained indefinitely. On this rare evening, I was 
able to take my mind completely off of all other problems. After walking through 
my front door, I sniffed my shirt once again to verify that the mystery perfume's 
essence remained on my collar and, surely enough, I could plainly smell it, still. I 
knew that it would eventually fade and I therefore enjoyed this scent as much as 
was possible that evening. Things had gone so perfectly that I had no appetite 
for squabbling with either of my parents or anything else that might have 
detracted from the way I was feeling. Mercifully, my mother had already gone to 
bed prior to my return. Rather than loitering in the downstairs to get into a 
potential conflict with my father, who was, himself, preparing to retire, I headed 
upstairs to decompress and reflect upon what had happened. In case it didn't go 
without saying, I didn't mention any of the details of my evening to my father. 
We didn't have that kind of relationship. 


Before heading upstairs, I started brewing a pot of coffee, craving 
stimulation and knowing that attempting to get to sleep promptly on this night 
would be futile. I walked upstairs and entered my room, closing the door. Out of 
habit, I nudged my N64's power switch into the 'on' position and watched it play 
the introduction animation for Aerofighters Assault and suddenly realized that I 
didn't feel like playing the game. I turned the system off and the television along 
with it. On this occasion, the fun of a video game would have been a distraction 
from a sensation that was far more enjoyable. In my mind, I was still very much 
in that gymnasium and savouring the experience, not unlike the way in which 
someone who recently stepped off of a boat might continue, briefly, to imagine 
that they can still sense the rocking of the boat. I lied in my bed in the supine 
position and collected my thoughts. After my father went to bed, I went 
downstairs and sat on the couch to do more thinking there as well as pour myself 
a cup of coffee as coffee helped me to think. I took my coffee with non-dairy 
creamer and no sugar. I made an entire pot but drank perhaps two cups, which I 
felt were needed to counteract the fatigue of a long evening. I sat down on our 
couch, the coffee table between myself and our ColorTrak TV. I kept the lights in 
the den off, the only illumination coming from the ceiling fan light in the kitchen, 
which I left turned on. 


The parakeet had quieted down as my father had draped the towel over its 
cage. Everything was quiet. I continued to listen for any sounds that might 
indicate my father walking back down the stairs so as to ensure I would not be 
overheard talking to myself. When I left for the dance that night, I hadn't been 
planning on asking her out. That was a plan that materialized spontaneously. I 
didn't know that by the time I got home that night, I would suddenly be, "in a 
relationship." Not bad for a day's work, I thought to myself. In solitude, I quietly 
and repeatedly chanted to myself, "Awesome," shaking my head from side to side 
in disbelief at my good fortune. I tossed varying takes on the evening back and 


forth to myself in (quietly) vocalized internal debate. In this way, I could activate 
different regions of my brain in order to glean fresh perspectives, given that 
information presented acoustically is processed differently by the brain. I kept 
coming back to my own exuberance at the overall outcome of the evening and, 
despite being frustrated at not knowing the first thing about what would be 
entailed in developing my new relationship nor being able to predict its outcome, 
concluded that the evening had been an unblemished success. 


When I grew sufficiently tired, I went to bed humming the melody of "I'm 
Your Angel" to myself and slept, that night, on my right side. 


Chapter 28: 


At what must have been toward the end of the school-year, we had one of 
those free annual eye exams that all school-kids in America get. For many years, 
I didn't know who was providing them or why. It seems that in every state in the 
U.S., beginning around the time of the Second World War, the Public Health 
Service started provided free vision and hearing exams to students in both public 
and private schools based upon the logic that not all families could afford them 
and that being able to see and hear are awfully important to one's ability to 
learn. Presumably, if a student fails one of these tests, the school is given a list 
of the names of the children who failed the test by the public health worker and 
the school's secretary is supposed to call the parents to notify them that they 
need to get their child fitted for glasses, which are, quite illogically, not provided 
on a free-of-charge basis by the Public Health Service. These tests are virtually 
pointless given that if anyone drops the ball from the test administrator to the 
school secretary to the parents, a child may, very well, fall through the cracks. 


For the first time in my life, I had failed one of these vision tests. I asked 
the person administering the test how I did and speculated aloud that I didn't do 
well. She told me not to worry about it. I don't see any reason why this person 
would have or should have avoided discussing their client's test results with the 
client, themselves. I knew that I had done poorly on this test and that my vision 
had worsened in the past year. All I wanted to know was how I had done. The 
whole point of these tests was to ensure that students and their parents are 
made aware of vision and hearing difficulties should they arise. The school did, 
in fact, call and notify my mother of the failed eye exam. My mother answered 
the phone half-cocked shortly after I got home from school that day. I could only 
hear one half of the conversation, but I knew it had to be the school calling about 
the eye exam. 


"DO YOU UNDERSTAND THAT WE ARE LIVING PAYCHECK TO 
PAYCHECK?" 

"ARE YOU GOING TO PAY FOR THE GLASSES YOURSELF?" 

"If my son was having trouble with his eyesight, don't you think his mother 
would have noticed?" 

“Whether I get eyeglasses for my son shouldn't concern you. *Click*" 


As we progressed into the latter half of spring, 7th grade was drawing to a 
close. The usual time for our class trip was approaching, but we had not 
received any word on when this trip would be occurring or to where we were to 
trek. Mrs. Burns had already declared that we would not be going to New York 
City for a third year in a row, citing the mundanity of visiting the same city for 
three consecutive years. As the time for this class trip drew nearer, Mrs. Burns 
announced, citing safety concerns related to 9/11, that a difficult decision had 
been made by the principal to entirely cancel the 7th grade trip that would have 
otherwise happened in April of 2002 along with all other class trips that year. 
Given that said trip would have been taken by bus and would not have been to 
NYC, it was as baffling to her as it was to us that such a decision had been made. 
More than 6 months had passed since the attacks and no further "terrorist" 
incident had transpired on our shores. 


A decision was made that would, no doubt, save the school a great deal of 
money. None of the other grades would be taking trips, either. What did the 
school do with all the money they 8th grade raised that year? Rather than take 
us on a trip to a destination, the principal, a snaggle-toothed hayseed named 
Kathleen Leslie had instead decided that in lieu of a field trip, the 7th grade class 
would be permitted to, on a single occasion, walk to Rita's for a free water ice. It 
was furthermore stipulated that we would not be allowed to get a more 
expensive item such as a gelato and that if we wanted this, we would be paying 
for it ourselves. Mrs. Burns even went so far as to specifically stipulate that she 
would not defray the cost of a gelato to the tune of the price of a water ice. We 
had already visited the local Rita's as a class twice and had visited the local 
McDonald's twice that year (on those occasions, we were expected to pay 
ourselves and yet this was considered to be a "fun event" for us.) On those 
occasions, however, everyone seemed to understand that walking to an eating 
establishment to have lunch together, a lunch we had to pay for ourselves, did 
not constitute a field trip. I believe that the exact terminology used by the school 
in the flyers announcing those events was, "outing." What was a mere outing a 
year prior was now being passed off as a full-blown "field trip." Walking a couple 
of blocks to get a quarter's worth of cherry flavoring mixed with frozen water 
isn't fun, it isn't interesting, it isn't educational and it isn't a field trip. This was 
the whimper with which our 7th grade year concluded. 


Before the year was over, however, things would get markedly worse for 
me. Things had been looking up. Shortly after we made our move to Horsham, I 
had indirectly asked Georgina if she wanted to "be boyfriend and girlfriend," 
whatever that means to someone who is 12. All it really meant was that we 
agreed to say that we were and it changed nothing about the functional dynamic 
between us. We continued to meet at dances as we had previously and we 
continued to have virtually no contact with one another outside of those dances. 
We had never kissed. Georgina, on the very night when we began "dating," 
offered an unsolicited comment to me the essence of which was that she hoped I 
would not kiss her. I was over the moon the day she agreed to go out with me, 
but I was a very nervous adolescent who didn't know anything of the dynamics of 
normal relationships. Perhaps I should have taken it as a bad sign when, after 


agreeing to this arrangement, she also gave me the wrong phone number. I was 
able to get the real number from Kenny and inquired about the discrepancy (a 
discrepancy of one digit) and she seemed surprised to hear from me and claimed 
to have given me the wrong number by accident. I believed her. We didn't have 
very much in common and I was poor at making small talk. In my mind, at least, 
as I celebrated my 13th birthday, I had a girlfriend and that was a source of 
solace for me. This was the kind of relationship in which I would have been 
contented to drag myself through thornbushes just to get a glimpse of this 
person who, little did I know, had no feelings for myself or anyone else. There 
had been a "cat fight" between Georgina and a girl in the class above ours named 
Megan while at the February dance at which we began dating. Megan, who was 
one of few people taller than Georgina, "bitch slapped" Georgina for reasons that 
weren't clear at the time. I have since surmised that the reason might have been 
that Georgina boasted of her plans to provide me with a false phone number and 
string me along. Megan didn't have the heart to tell me what she knew but took 
extreme exception to Georgina's behavior as she more than likely saw the good 
in me and lamented being able to do so little to be supportive given the social 
barriers between the grade levels and the fact she had, herself, already met the 
person she was to marry. A couple of months later, Megan and I would go on to 
be the top contenders at the school level of the National Geographic Geography 
Bee, with Megan winning the title in a competition between those in grades 6-8. 
Megan's knowledge of Los Angeles as an earthquake hotspot earned her a first 
place victory in a tiebreaker round against myself. 


The day of my 13th birthday happened to be the 7th grade's "History Day;" 
a day upon which we would make presentations to parents and students about a 
historical figure of our choosing and had the option of "dressing up as" that 
historical figure. Despite there being no requirement to do so, my mother 
decided that I would be one of the students who dressed up that year. When my 
school van approached my home the Thursday afternoon prior to this History 
Day, my van driver Pat pointed out that someone was standing at the top of my 
driveway and I was frankly startled to see what, from a distance, appeared to be 
a police uniform. What now, I thought. 


I looked around carefully before disembarking from the van and made 
preparations to ask my van driver to drive away in the event of a police ambush. 
As we crept closer, I was able to see that my parents were standing at the top of 
the driveway with my father wearing a poorly-made replica of a Civil War-era 
Union Army uniform. This was their way of surprising me with my "gift" of a 
rented uniform which I was meant to wear in support of my presentation the next 
day. My mother literally thought of this as a gift. She took photographs of me 
walking up my driveway as I approached and of my father donning the costume. 
This was the same woman who had given me a lecture about the etiquette 
surrounding gift-giving and my former friend Dana's indian-giving. I didn't need 
it, I didn't ask for it and it was going to be taken back. Just as with the 
swimming pools, she made the purchase without running it by me. As I would 
find out just a day later, she thought that I "owed her one" despite all of this. 


So it was that I dressed as Ulysses S. Grant the next day and gave my 
presentation for which I received a grade of 95 out of 100 despite the get-up's 
lack of a prosthetic beard. The History Day event consisted of the class sitting 
behind folding tables topped with informational posters consisting of photos and 
essays pasted onto crimped panels of cardboard. It was held within the same 
multi-purpose room which had been used for a couple of the dances held at the 
St. Joseph's venue. The room bore no resemblance to its darkened appearance 
on the occasions of the dances and was brightly lit under fluorescent light in 
support of our academic purpose in the room that day. I got to take the van ride 
home that day wearing this slightly baggy mock-up of a Civil War uniform and 
even received a compliment from my van driver. That afternoon consisted of 
receiving a few perfunctory birthday gifts and blowing out the candles ona 
Carvel ice cream cake, as was traditional in our family. Once that was out of the 
way, I made preparations for a dance at Epiphany of our Lord in Plymouth 
Meeting scheduled for 7pm that night, but for which I needed to leave at 6:30pm 
to arrive on-time. My favorite shirt wasn't clean, so I ran a special wash and dry 
cycle in our machines to launder a mere handful of items. I passed the time 
playing Aerofighters Assault for N64 and when my clothes finished drying, I went 
down into the basement to retrieve them. 


This was my first time changing my shirt in my basement, which seemed an 
odd place to change one's shirt, but I nonetheless did so with pride. It was about 
6:15pm and I needed to leave in 15 minutes. Wearing my favorite shirt, I 
climbed out of the basement and stood before the open basement doorway. I 
found both of my parents sitting at the kitchen table, watching television. I 
reminded my father that I'd need to leave soon, expecting some acknowledgment 
of this. My father was inappropriately silent. I repeated the reminder. After a 
moment passed: 


"LEAVE FOR WHERE? WHERE DO YOU THINK YOU'RE GOING?" barked 
my mother with irritation. "To the dance that I've been planning to go to for the 
last two weeks since they sent out the flyers for it, mom." was the response. My 
mother to my father: "Dave, you aren't driving all over town tonight, you are 
drinking with your wife tonight and you're going to watch movies with me." My 
father sat there in silence. I repeated that I had been planning to go to the 
dance for two weeks and that I had just finished washing my favorite shirt to 
wear. I had been to many dances and they had never failed to drive me to one 
before, excepting their failure to provide transportation to the February 
Epiphany dance, of course. 


At this point, I was beginning to get angry and told them with more 
insistence just how important that it was that I go. I was to meet Georgina there, 
but they knew nothing of this. If they had, it would have only made their assent 
to my demands even less likely. This wasn't just another dance, it was a meeting 
with my girlfriend, it was the last dance of the entire school-year and it just so 
happened to fall on my birthday. "I spent $40 renting that uniform for you and I 
got you ice cream cake. We have done you enough favors for one day." J so 
desired to be in attendance at that dance that I would have given back the last 


three birthdays worth of gifts in exchange for even a one-way transport to this 
event. Coming to grips with the fact that, as of that moment, there was zero 
chance of my going to the dance, I said, barely able to hold back tears and 
speaking in a low and quiet tone to keep my voice from breaking, "You will burn 
in hell for this. You will, both of you, burn. BOTH OF YOU." At that point, she 
quipped that that comment was the reason for my being barred from the dance, 
ex post facto. My mother did this quite often: Treating me in a blatantly unfair 
way and then using my reaction to her mistreatment as a justification for it after 
the fact. The word 'unfair' gets thrown around a lot, but prohibitions against this 
type of unfairness were enshrined in the U.S. Constitution and that prohibition 
was upheld in a 1798 Supreme Court decision. 


By the time she had uttered this remark, I was already halfway up the 
stairs, my throat beginning to close off. Breathing heavily and hoping that 
Kenny's mom could give me a ride, I called my friend. There was no way I could 
walk the seven miles to Plymouth Meeting and catch more than the last 30 
minutes of the dance. Besides this, I didn't know the way. I managed to reach 
Kenny, but he informed me that his mother was running errands and didn't have 
time to make a stop over in Horsham to retrieve me given that my request was 
on such short notice. I attempted to get my parents to change their mind. My 
father seemed to have some slight inclination to drive me, but not enough of one 
to defy my mother. My father said, "The reason you're not going is because you 
were disrespectful to your mother." This was a comment he had some difficulty 
making as his words were squelched by my mother as she reminded him of the 
real reasons he couldn't drive me, namely that he would have to remain sober to 
pick me up at 10pm from Epiphany. I reminded them that there would be plenty 
of time between 7:30pm, when he would have returned from dropping me off and 
9:30pm when he would have had to depart again to pick me up in which movies 
could be watched. The pair continued to obnoxiously chain-smoke, occasionally 
taking a draw from their adult beverages with relish. This only had the effect of 
drawing my eyes to their lips; the magnified view of their disgusting habit only 
further fueling my rage. It was futile. Their decision had been made and the 
reason I had been given was obviously not even the real reason. My mother was 
the sort of alcoholic who occasionally enjoyed forcing others to drink with her 
and this was one of those nights. I didn't understand this or any other aspect of 
alcoholic behavior at that age. All I knew was that once again, my mother was 
standing in the way of my pursuit of love; just as she had on the morning after 
the occasion of my first dance. My mother wanted to monopolize my father's 
time that night despite the fact he had been unemployed and at home with her 
each day for the past month as a result of coming under suspicion of identity 
theft by his employer. 


I returned to my room and began to openly weep. I took a pair of scissors 
and cut the flyer for the dance into the smallest pieces I could, swept the pieces 
off of the table into my hand and tossed them into my room's trash can. Before I 
could regain my composure, 45 minutes had passed, I was 15 minutes late for 
the dance and a phone call came in. My father came up the stairs and coldly 
informed me that someone named Georgina was on the phone for me. I picked 


up the translucent blue 900MHz cordless phone handset in my room and tried 
my best to hide the fact I had been crying. I could barely understand what she 
was Saying over the sound of the loud music being played at the dance, from 
whence she placed a call from a payphone. She actually paid a quarter to place 
the phone call to find out where I was (I suppose her family could afford it) as 
she was expecting to meet me there and was ostensibly genuinely concerned. 
This concern contradicted other signs that perhaps she was less than interested 
in a relationship with me, leading me to believe that there was still hope for the 
relationship and only further adding to the tragedy of my absence, which I was 
convinced would undermine that relationship. I explained to her over the sound 
of the music that I would not be attending because I was grounded. I wasn't 
really grounded; I had, in fact, been denied transportation to the dance because 
of my mother's alcoholism. Neither of these explanations would have left the 
sort of impression upon Georgina that I wanted to impart. What would she 
think? Georgina couldn't hear what I had said and asked me to repeat myself. I 
took the opportunity to rephrase my response, stating instead that I wanted to be 
there but I couldn't get a ride and that I was sorry. The call ended cordially and I 
once again burst into tears. 


Years later, I would reflect upon the irony of this having been done to me 
on the occasion of my 13th birthday; an occasion upon which young Jewish men 
are rewarded with a lavish party. One of my biological half-brothers of whom I 
was unaware entirely at the time had been adopted and raised by a Jewish family 
starting from the time of his birth in 1991. In stark contrast to the the 
experiences of most, for me, this occasion would be remembered for many years 
to come as the worst day of my life to date. I would go on to entertain elaborate 
fantasies concerning a possible secret, benevolent motive on the part of my 
parents to keep me home that night. The reality was, however, that they forgot 
about that evening long before I ever would. Although I would go on to have a 
great many arguments with my parents over the years and in the course of those 
arguments, I would remind them of the many ways in which they had wronged 
me, I would never broach the topic of my 13th birthday and what transpired that 
day in conversations with either of them for the remainder of their lifetimes. 


A little over a week later, Eminem would release The Eminem Show and it 
would become for me, that summer, my instruction manual for articulating my 
own hatred for all those who were deserving of it. In it, I would find validation, 
but I would also become so fluent in the language of hatred and so blind to the 
virtues of detente that I would take on a new modus operandi: One in which I 
exhibited zero tolerance for my parents and made no attempt to hide my 
animosity. There was no reason to behave diplomatically toward persons who, 
themselves, were of the philosophy that they should rightly be rigidly inflexible 
and that the social needs of their son, for instance, were of absolutely no 
importance to them. 


Chapter 29: 


Despite my absence from the dance, Georgina and I were still technically a 
couple. I was going to be recipient of a three-month respite from school in the 
form of summer break. 


On the last day of school, as was traditional in that school (but not in public 
schools I had attended,) we cleaned out our desks and thoroughly disinfected 
them inside and out. In a public school, a janitor would have been paid to do 
this. I had done this at the end of 5th and 6th grade, but this year, Mrs. Burns 
added to this the ingredient of Murphy's Oil Soap. It was something she 
personally swore by and believed would do a superior job of both cleaning and 
disinfecting the desks. Its odor was not as offensive as some made it out to be, 
but it certainly was unique. I cannot say with certainty that I have smelled 
Murphy's oil soap since that day, as few people use it. 


Mrs. Burns cut a number of Scotch-Brite pads in half with a pair of scissors 
and handed them out in the typical grade school manner of counting the number 
of students in each column of desks and gathering a matching number of 
whatever it is needing to be dispensed (usually worksheets and virtually never 
Scotch-Brite pads) and subsequently imploring the first student in each column 
to "take one and pass it." She then had us queue up at her desk and doled out 
the soap in its concentrated form (a viscous liquid) as we held out the tiny pads 
in our hands. She instructed us to first coat the entire interior and exterior 
surface area of the desk with the soap she gave us and to come back if we 
needed more. We were to let the soap-concentrate to set in for five minutes 
before beginning the scrubbing process. We were reminded that the class that 
came before did the same thing for us and that this was a quasi-sacred ritual 
passed on from one class to the next. 


Once the desks were cleaned, the chalk board was thoroughly cleaned with 
a wet sponge. This had been done at least once per week throughout the year, 
but those cleanings never included the erasure of the date in the upper-left hand 
corner of the board. Before I could look up, "June 7, 2002" had disappeared and 
had been replaced by nothingness. 


Upon the completion of the cleaning of both the desks and the chalkboard, 
the desks were pushed forward until they touched the wall just beneath the 
lowest part of the chalk ledge and all of the desks were touching one another. 
For a few moments, I kept my eye on my desk as one would a playing card in a 
shell game to ensure I would not lose track of it in the sea of desks. I suddenly 
identified the futility of this exercise as I became cognizant of the fact I would 
never see that desk again. I wasn't particularly nostalgic for the desk, but there 
was a hair-raising finality in the act of shoving all of the desks to one side of the 
room. I had, after all, spent the better part of a year spending five hours per day 
sitting at that desk. Shortly afterward, we were told to don our backpacks as we 
were about to stack the chairs in front of the coat hooks at the back of the room, 
an act that Mrs. Burns claimed would barricade any personal belongings left in 
that area. Wearing backpacks, we hefted our own chairs to donate them to the 
accumulating piles. The stacks of chairs were hardly impressive given that there 


were only 13 students. A stack of six and a stack of seven stood at the right-hand 
side of the coat hooks, taking up perhaps a mere four square feet of floor space 
and not doing much to keep anyone from accessing the coat hooks. 


I looked out over the room and absorbed the sight of a floor space that was 
entirely open and composed of mostly white linoleum tiles with occasional light- 
pink or baby-blue tiles bespeckled deliberately with black flecks to mask any dirt 
that might find its way onto the floor; a la mode in the year of the building's 
construction. The home that I lived in, the school that I attended and the 
marriage of my parents which was so inextricably tied to my destiny all had their 
origins in the same awful decade. The room in which we were standing was no 
longer a classroom, but on this occasion, was simply a room in which we were 
loitering, waiting to be excused for the summer. As the physical layout of the 
room had dissolved, so had my unease at being in this place, at least for this last 
part of this single day. 


I thought that, surely, there could be no more cleaning for us to do, 
although to be fair, this was a modest amount of work compared to what janitors 
do every day. Mrs. Burns emerged with a sponge-mop purchased brand-new for 
the exclusive purpose of mopping the classroom floor a single time, or at least 
that was what she told us. Several minutes after telling us this, she conceded 
that she intended to switch out the interchangable sponge component but would 
get a little use out of the overall mechanism in her own home and would not, in 
fact, be throwing the entire mop away after but a single use. The girls who had 
been the biggest bullies in the class seemed the most excited to volunteer to do 
the mopping and scrubbing for some reason. 


The boys and girls, backpacks on and wearing their navy blue gym 
uniforms (as it was the last day, this had been permitted both as a treat and to 
facilitate our cleaning activities) stood ready to walk out the door for the last 
time that year as Brianna eventually became the sole remaining student engaged 
in a cleaning activity, levering a the sponge mop with flamboyant, stilted 
movements of the arms, occasionally looking up and smiling and whose 
prominent upper teeth caused her to take on the appearance of a demented 
squirrel that was trying too hard to impress the teacher. 


Corey stood out as the only student that day wearing the school's regular 
boys' uniform; a white polo shirt and heather-gray slacks; despite his full 
awareness of the option of wearing the gym uniform. His mother, derelict in her 
domestic duties, had not laundered his gym uniform, resulting in Corey being left 
out of a final opportunity within the context of that school-year to wear clothing 
he surely would have found more comfortable than the uniform slacks. 


Matt O. and I both agreed that the girls were not unattractive as they 
provocatively bent over wearing their shorts and performed these domestic 
cleaning tasks. Although there were many attractive women in Ambler and 
elsewhere, I felt like the girls in our class could have been more attractive. This 
was irrelevant given that any aesthetical shortcoming from which they may have 


suffered paled in comparison to the ugliness within their souls. In any case, all 
of these girls grew up to be horrific, toxic women and it made one glad not to 
have to continue on with this group that we had been stuck with for so many 
years indefinitely. In just one more year, we'd be done with one another for 
good. 


If Mrs. Burns had any parting words for us, they couldn't have been as 
germane as the lesson she imparted to us on the first day of the school-year. I 
can't remember what, if anything in particular, was said. It was most likely said 
that this wasn't goodbye as we'd be seeing her in Social Studies the next year. 
We were most likely reminded that we were to read the novels "Hiroshima and 
“Nothing But the Truth" over the summer. She most likely implored us to have a 
safe and happy summer vacation. I say 'most likely' because whatever was said, 
it wasn't important enough for me to remember explicitly and I am the type of 
person who tries to remember everything I can. 


Chapter 30: 


As of the beginning of our summer break, I was still enrolled in the Boy 
Scouts, although I had only been permitted to go on two outings with them; both 
of which were of the free-of-charge kind. I can't say that I enjoyed either of 
those outings, particularly our trip to Camp Delmont in 1998 in which we were 
expected to change our clothing without any privacy. My modesty, on that 
occasion, forced me to wear the same clothing for three days. The Boy Scouts 
also provided, on occasion, low-cost trips to interesting destinations that were 
not camping trips but rather multi-day stays at posh hotels at a defrayed price. 
That summer, the planned trip was a three-day stay in Toronto with the main 
attraction being C/N Tower. The price was $88. To take a similar trip on one's 
own would have cost, at that time, about $1500 per person. 


I brought home a flyer concerning the planned outing in late June of 2002 
and my mother said, "Oh a trip, how interesting, where is it to?" I replied, "C/N 
Tower in Toronto." She replied, "How much does it cost?" I explained that it 
would cost $88 but that the price included travel, lodging and all meals. I 
explained that all I'd have to bring would be enough changes of clothes for three 
days, some toiletries and a passport, which could be obtained for about an 
additional $50 if we didn't already have one. We didn't. My mother's response 
was immediate. "So we are talking about not $88 but $138 That's highway 
robbery! What are we paying those dues for? Why do they always want to sell 
something extra? I can afford $40. I want you to go back to your Scout Master 
and ask him if he'll let you pay $40." To this, I responded, "I really don't think 
the price is negotiable-" Before I could finish my sentence, my mother 
interrupted again, "So you won't even go and ask them? If you won't ask them, 
then it's your fault if you don't get to go. I'm sorry David, but you will not be 
going to C/N Tower with Eddie and the Boy Scouts." 


My mother would go on to inquire by telephone about the price of the trip 
and whether it was negotiable only to get the answer from the Scout Master that 


I expected she would get. Despite this, she would continue to tell me throughout 
the summer that my not being allowed to go on the trip was "my own fault." 


As luck would have it, at around the same time as the C/N Tower Boy Scout 
trip, Kenny's family was planning to go to the beach at Sea Isle City, NJ as guests 
of a friend of Kenny's younger brother and it was explained to me by his mother 
that they were able to bring a "plus one" and that I was being nominated as their 
guest. July 20, 21, and 22 were spent that summer having a blast at the shore 
only because of the unexpected thoughtfulness of Kenny's mother. His brother 
Connor's friend Fabio's parents' rented beach house (they were going to be down 
there for 6 weeks, three days out of which we were welcome) had only salt water 
in the taps; something I found out the hard way. Bottled water was available in 
generous supply, but there was no soda because Fabio's parents didn't allow him 
to consume soft drinks. We all had a good laugh about that at their expense. 


For the drive to Sea Isle City, Kenny and Connor amused themselves with 
their Game Boy Colors. Connor had Pokemon Blue and Kenny had Pokemon 
Silver. Kenny's mother required him to share his Game Boy with me at least half 
the time. During these periods, Kenny took Connor's Game Boy and played his 
game, resulting in vocal remonstrance from him. Connor continued to engage in 
a behavior he first exemplified earlier that summer in my presence which he 
knew to be bothersome to his older brother. Each time the song, "I Need a Girl 
(Part Two)" played over the radio, there was a certain part in the song in which P. 
Diddy would sing, "If you're sexy and you know it clap your hands..." which was 
accompanied by rhythmic clapping. Connor decided that he would join in on this 
clapping during this part of the song; an act which was sufficiently irritating to 
provoke Kenny to anger and even violence. To me, it was simply funny. It was 
the sort of thing that could never have happened in my own family automobile as 
my mother would have shut the radio off the first time the word "sexy" was heard 
over it. Furthermore, I had no sibling and was thusly not accustomed to 
witnessing such antics. 


We stopped for burgers and fries and were encouraged to eat the food in 
the car as we sat in a parking space. This was an aspect of Kenny's mother's jet- 
setting ways that set her distinctly apart from my own parents, adding to an 
already refreshing experience. When we were finished eating, Kenny's mom had 
us combine our trash into a single bag, drove up to one of those drive-up rubbish 
bins and plunged the bag into the bin. In that moment, I marveled at the sheer 
efficiency of what I had just witnessed. My parents would never have allowed 
the consumption of food in a car and would never have hurled refuse out of a 
window in order to save a few seconds of time. 


Our original plan had been to stay at a hotel for a single night and stay 
with Fabio's family for the succeeding two nights. Fabio's family said they 
wouldn't dream of making us pay our own way on their account, informing 
Kenny's mother that we could stay with them for all three nights, a switch that 
was, in actuality, due to the early departure of yet another of Fabio's friends who 
had spent a few days with them during the preceding week. 


On our first morning in Sea Isle City, we visited a surf shop selling 
overpriced beach paraphernalia at Kenny's insistence. His mother pointed out 
that we had brought all of the boogie boards we could possibly need and that 
anything new that was purchased would be at a premium and would likely only 
be used a single time, in any case. The nominal purpose of our visit was, 
therefore, but to merely window-shop, however, Kenny's mother allowed him to 
purchase a single boogie board after some nagging on his part. 


When we weren't on the beach, we were on the boardwalk. While there, 
we spotted both Kristen and Caitlin from our class. Their families were 
apparently vacationing together, presumably splitting the cost of a beach house 
rental. They didn't notice us, which was just as well. It seemed unlikely that we 
would run into anyone we knew so far from home but I quickly reconsidered that 
it wasn't truly surprising given that it was a yuppie hangout. 


When we weren't on the beach or boardwalk, we were in the guest 
bedroom of the beach house (they were all guest bedrooms when you think about 
it.) Kenny and I spent some time playing his favorite card game, Magic the 
Gathering; a game he convinced me to play without explaining all of the nuances 
of the game and thus assuring that he would win. We had a CD-player and tried 
to play our cherished Eminem music, but his mother did not want Connor 
listening to it, understandably. The Eminem music was given a break for those 
few days. 


Unlike Kenny, Connor had an interest in computers and was interested in 
my laptop; an old 1980s laptop with what was known as a "386" processor at its 
heart. Given this interest of his and given the laptop's limited practical 
usefulness, I gave the laptop to Connor as a gift the following month. This gift, I 
later found out, helped to fuel his passion for computers, from which he was able 
to forge a career. I experienced for the first time, with regard to Connor, a sort 
of satisfaction based upon contributing to the personal growth of someone 
younger than myself. Connor, in many ways, got to pursue the sort of career that 
I always assumed I would be able to pursue. What Connor had going for him 
that I did not was a loving family and the chance to attend university. 


During the final hour of our final evening in Sea Isle City, which was the 
22nd, Kenny's mom picked up some of that expensive boardwalk saltwater taffy 
($27 for a modest box at that time) and allowed each of us to have a single piece 
of it but no more. The remainder was hers. Night had fallen as we set out on the 
drive home. Kenny's mom dropped me off at my own home around-abouts 10pm 
rather than allow what had already been three consecutive days of enjoyable 
togetherness turn into a nuisance. My parents remained awake until they could 
confirm that I was home. Before I got out of the car, Kenny's mom handed me an 
entire box of saltwater taffy and told me that it was for my mother and to hand it 
straight to her. Being that my mother was from New Jersey and loved the shore, 
this was a surprising and thoughtful gift for her. Upon entering my home, I 
handed the taffy to my mother, who didn't seem very surprised by the gift. My 


mother, at that time, mentioned in an off-hand manner that she had agreed on 
my behalf and my father's behalf to paint nearly the entire interior of my 
Godbrother's home and that this would involve two days of work on our part on 
the 23rd and 24th. 


So it was that my parents and I spent the next two days painting Eddie's 
home, with the living room being painted in a garish salmon pink that Eddie's 
father couldn't stand and insisted upon covering over with a different color of 
paint just a few weeks later. Once the work was complete, Eddie's grateful 
mother insisted upon thanking me by inviting me for a two-day stay at a trailer 
park that was collocated with a popular beach of the Chesapeake in Northern 
Maryland. This was the kind of beach at which the shoreline was lined with 
(mostly) smoothed stones of various sizes, making the getting to and from the 
water a more awkward process than at a traditional beach. Perversely, Eddie 
would not be there. Only his little sister and his grandmother would be there. 
This trip bore no resemblance to the fun time I had a few days prior with Kenny. 
I am not sure why Eddie's mother thought I would want to spend so much time 
with an elderly woman and his little sister or how this would constitute a favor to 
me. Perhaps it was meant as a favor to my mother who had likely, by this point, 
already made a habit of bemoaning my "bad behavior" to this woman over the 
telephone. My mother felt obligated to accept this "gift" on my behalf even 
though it was clear that spending time with a senile woman and Eddie's younger 
sister held absolutely no interest for me. That trip was slated for the 26th and 
27th. Eddie couldn't attend because this trip coincided with our Boy Scout 
troop's C/N Tower trip which Eddie's parents actually allowed him to attend. 
Everyone who went on that trip received a merit badge for doing so, but I, 
naturally, did not. Needless to say, it wasn't long before I dropped out of the Boy 
Scouts entirely. 


The trip to a Maryland trailer park was exactly as droll as one would 
expect. Eddie's grandmother had us watching Samson and Delilah and other 
1960s-era religious-themed movies she thought were family-friendly and I 
impressed myself by actually following along with the plot. I was to sleep on the 
couch as roofers were coming to repair a hole in the roof of the bedroom in 
which I would have otherwise slept. I was surprised that this woman wanted to 
stay awake until 10:30pm. I was ready for bed before she was. At the outset of 
day two, I was awakened at 7:20am by Amish people who had entered the trailer 
to repair the aforementioned hole who couldn't believe I was still asleep at what, 
to them, was a late hour of the morning. 


Some portion of the time there was spent biking around the trailer park 
with Eddie's sister who, given her weight, had difficulty in keeping up. I had 
little patience for people who couldn't keep up and, quite rudely, left her behind 
to explore on my own. Eddie's grandmother chose the occasion of a dinner 
outing later that same day to inform me of her disgust with my "outrageous" 
behavior. In that moment, I wondered if I was going to be made to do without 
food for the remainder of our little vacation, but she then declared the issue 
closed and we moved on. 


I met a couple of coquettish girls on that trip, one of which was Eddie's 
cousin (also a visitor to the park and staying with her parents in a different 
trailer) and one of which was a permanent denizen of the trailer park. They both 
seemed interested in me. Eddie's cousin, I discovered, lived not far away in 
Perkiomenville. PA. She was a tall and not-unattractive girl, although I cannot 
remember her name. I might have done well to be more receptive to her 
advances and I might have done well not to fib and tell her I was seeing 
someone. As of the time when I met this girl, I was newly single and I was in 
denial. 


Just before the Maryland trip on the night of the 24th, we had arrived home 
from painting Eddie's house and I had decided before even going inside to 
proactively secure the stakes that held down a canopy in our back yard, seeing 
that a bad thunderstorm was bearing down. The canopy in question had blown 
over on a few previous occasions. Being somewhere between hammering-in the 
3rd and 4th stake, my mother came out the side door of our Horsham home 
holding a telephone, which she beckoned for me to take from her. Holding a 
sledgehammer in one hand, I climbed the three wooden steps leading up to the 
side-door, took the phone, set the sledge down just within the house, shut the 
door and took the cordless handset up to my room. 


It was Georgina. I hadn't heard from her in two months. We'd never kissed 
or gone on a real date. She never called. She was calling on that occasion, as it 
turned out, to break up with me. The only response I could muster was, "Why?" 
Her response was that I didn't call her often enough. 


Chapter 31: 


I turned on the Nightly News and noticed that they had a new lead story. 
The narrative was that the United States was now alleging that Iraq had 
Weapons of Mass Destruction and that the U.S. was now issuing ultimatums in 
response to this stated belief. It was the day after my return from my vacation to 
Maryland and just three days after I had been dumped. On a hot and sunny July 
day; the day after I first heard one of these reports about Iraq's supposed WMD 
program; I, at around noon, went out to the backyard to top off our swimming 
pool (a chore I sometimes volunteered to do out of boredom despite the fact I 
never used the pool) where I found my father vacuuming the floor of the pool. I 
took the opportunity to broach the topic of Iraq with him and on that day in July 
2002, told him with unequivocal certainty that we would be invading Iraq. This 
was a belief that was based more upon instinct than upon any actual expertise in 
the area of foreign affairs. Based upon instinct or not, it was correct. 


"It's official. We're invading Irag in either February or March of next year." 
I said to my father. "Where did you hear that?" He asked. "For one thing, it's on 
the news. Besides, I have a gut instinct on this." "Never going to happen." He 
concluded. 


For want of a hobby or anything to do over this summer between my 7th 
and 8th grade years, I passed my time poring over any news coming out about 
the planned Irag invasion, catching up on Gene Roddenberry's Andromeda and 
playing Command and Conquer: Red Alert 2 for PC. I used the pool on buta 
single occasion over this summer. I can recall an occasion upon which my 
mother invited my Godbrother's family over and I, on that occasion, watched 
them taking turns diving into the pool from the ladder platform through the rear 
window of our home while sitting at the computer downstairs. While everyone 
else swam, I watched extremely low-resolution (80 pixels in width with a 10fps 
frame-rate) versions of Eminem's latest music videos being promoted on AOL 
using my 56k dial-up Internet connection. I can remember the smell of the air 
conditioned air and how soothing it felt upon my neck. I was doing what I 
wanted to do, for a change, although what it was that I was opting to do was also 
the only thing I could do, making the choice one based upon a paucity of options. 
I was faced in that moment with a reminder that the time and money wasted on 
that swimming pool was all about my mother and wasn't for my benefit 
whatsoever. That reminder came in the form of the good time everyone else was 
having. 


I spent at least a good portion of this summer reflecting upon how I might 
ensure that nothing like what had happened with Georgina could happen again. 
It was over this summer when I first had the notion that I could apply my pattern 
recognition skills toward identifying women, for example, who were likely to be 
untrustworthy so as to avoid those women in the future. Physical features, 
fashion-sense and affectations provided clues, I realized, to the behavior of these 
unsavoury individuals. 


At some point around this time, I entertained an elaborate fantasy that 
perhaps there was a connection between what was going on in the world and 
what was going on in my personal life. After all, Georgina's parents did work in 
the oil industry. I thought, facetiously, that perhaps her family was in some sort 
of astrological cult that commanded them to both arrange for their daughter to 
break up with me and commanded them to start a war and that they were, 
perhaps, using the alignments of planets to decide the timing of their evil acts. 


A couple of weeks later, it was reported that tens of thousands of troops 
were in the Persian Gulf region and that a second aircraft carrier had entered 
the Gulf which the U.S. had abruptly begun to refer to as the "Arabian Gulf" as a 
deliberate sleight against the Iranians. These troop levels would steadily 
increase up until the time of the invasion the next year. This was the summer 
when I began to petition my father to upgrade our Internet to a DSL connection; 
something he would ultimately do in the early part of the next year. 


In addition to the A-10s from the 111th Air Wing, which had been a fixture 
for many years at NAS/JRB Willow Grove, F/A-18s began routinely taking off at 
full afterburner around 7:45am each day for training purposes at some point 
during the run-up to the 2003 Iraq invasion. This would go on for nearly a full 
year and, given my military interest, was a welcomed source of entertainment as 


these unofficial air shows could happen at any time, including while I was 
walking to my school van or while I was mowing the lawn. 


I would not have been amenable to a new relationship with anyone at this 
point, but as it was both clear that I could not move on and that the prospect of a 
relationship with the girl I had danced with a handful of times was now off the 
table, I needed something upon which to focus my attention. The promise of an 
expanded war in the Middle East provided a distraction from my romantic plight 
and seemed like it might be a source of what I considered to be "good chaos." 
The more I learned about the world, the more I realized that things needed to be 
shaken up. I was misguided to think that a war was the best way to achieve that, 
but there was no question that nearly everything about the system was wrong. 
Nothing was the way I had been led to believe it was. The idea that I would get 
to marry the person of my choosing was now one that I was able to identify as 
pure fantasy. If we were going to re-shape the world in order to make it more 
like the fairy-tale world we had been teased with in our earlier childhood, like 
many young men, I believed that the only way to bring this about was through a 
regression to more ancient ways of life. If that meant a post-atomic hellscape, 
then so be it. 


On one of the two occasions on which Kenny spent a day over at my home, 
we went out exploring my Horsham neighborhood. The first thing we explored 
was some garbage discarded when a dilapidated green house on my street was 
cleaned out in anticipation of its razing. Amongst the items at the curb was a 
Super 8 camera along with some home movies recorded on a few reels of the 
film. As we had no mechanism for playing this film, we had no choice but to 
simply leave it at the curb after taking a quick look at the film reels, themselves, 
holding the individual frames up to the light in order to glimpse their contents. 
Had we the ability to screen the film, we certainly would have, even if they were 
nothing more than boring old home movies owned by a deceased stranger. 


We made our way to a local trading card shop run by a real-life version of 
Comic Book Guy from The Simpsons. The reason for our visit was to have my 
Roger Clemens baseball card appraised. We were told that the card was worth, 
at most, $5. Neither of us trusted this man and I therefore decided to retain my 
card; a gift from one of my baseball coaches upon winning one of our many 
championships. Kenny purchased a pack of "DonRuss '88" baseball cards; 
perhaps the single most over-produced series of baseball cards ever made. 
Kenny didn't even have a baseball card collection and wasn't interested in 
baseball. I decided at this point that he was some sort of fool. This pack of cards 
included a "free" stick of chewing gum which was older than we were i.e. it was 
14 years old. The salesman advised Kenny not to attempt to consume the 
chewing gum, given its age. 


Kenny had already made up his mind that he was going to eat it anyway 
and once we were outside of the shop, he prepared to do so. Before he could, we 
found that the stick of gum, although intact at the time the pack of cards was 
opened, was quite fragile. It had lost nearly all of its cohesion and was entirely 


desiccated, turning to powder if poked and splitting in two when picked up. 
Kenny was able to keep a portion of this stick of gum from 1988 between his 
fingers for long enough to toss it into his mouth and declared it to be, "not bad." 


Horsham had a serious lack of activities and hang-outs for kids our age and 
a quick walk around the neighborhood netted no interesting experiences beyond 
our visit to the card shop. Getting around Horsham, in stark contrast to Ambler, 
was something better done by car. A car was something neither of us could have 
even plausibly owned for many years. At some point during the evening of this 
visit, Kenny and I had one of those adolescent discussions about how much 
money we might make once we were old enough to work at a job that made all 
sorts of unrealistic assumptions about the number of hours worked, the ability to 
obtain employment at all, the ability to do the job and having sufficient discipline 
to save enough money for some of the big-ticket items the two of us dreampt of 
owning. In my case, I wanted to buy an upgraded PC. Kenny wanted to buy a 
guitar, if I recall correctly. 


Chapter 32: 


Years later, when I had finally allowed myself to supplant my futile desire to 
be with that girl with the more practical hope of a relationship in which feelings 
are mutually reciprocated, I thanked my lucky stars that my relationship with a 
girl in middle school didn't go further than it did. I had spent years longing for 
increased closeness with this person, but would eventually go on to look upon 
what happened as something that was far from the worst-case scenario. My 
rationale for feeling confident despite such a devastating outcome was, for quite 
some time hence, rooted in the belief that increased closeness with this person 
would have only amplified my attachment to them and would thus have made it 
even harder to recover emotionally from the loss. Having had two decades to 
reconsider this, I now believe that increased closeness with this person would 
have, in reality, caused the girl to cease to be an abstraction and would have, 
instead, altered my perspective in such a way that whether she remained a part 
of my life or not, I would have lost my abstract concept of her, regardless. 


In any case, I was sincerely glad, in retrospect, to have been able to save 
myself for someone else who, despite being imperfect, was the sort of decent and 
respectable girl for which one would wish to save themselves. People get into 
relationships for only a few basic reasons; sex, money, blind infatuation, 
loneliness and, occasionally, even for love. A romantic relationship can serve just 
one function, or multiple functions. These functions can be either negative i.e. 
selfish or positive i.e. selfless. Around this time, I was beginning to understand 
that the girl I had selected in a somewhat arbitrary manner in the 5th grade may 
have simply been a bad person and that her treatment of myself was ipso facto 
proof of that. I was beginning, just barely, to see that it was I who was too good 
for her and not the other way ‘round. 


One of the secondary functions of a romantic relationship, ideally, is to 
instill confidence. Healthy relationships and even platonic friendships, if they 


are healthy, increase our confidence as human beings. As of this point in my life, 
however, nearly all of my relationships had been of the sort that diminished 
confidence to a nearly catastrophic extent. As of this point in my life, I couldn't 
be sure of the roof over my head, the authenticity of my parents' love for one 
another nor of the loyalty of virtually anyone. I would ultimately conclude that 
the inner strength I had hoped might be sparked by proximity to a subject of an 
infatuation would have been but a sugar-high. Confidence, to the extent that it 
can be buttressed by external influences, is best amplified by the receipt of the 
loyalty of others. Decency can be exemplified through the reciprocation of that 
loyalty, when it is demonstrated. 


My friendship with Kenny continued for the remainder of the summer. It 
was around this time that we took a trip to an EB Games that was memorable for 
the reason that his mother generously decided to purchase both he and his 
younger brother the game console of their choosing so long as it was the exact 
price of the Nintendo GameCube or less, but no more. To be clear, she wasn't 
offering to buy them a game console to share, as siblings often do. They had 
already been sharing a Nintendo 64 for quite some time. She was going to be 
purchasing two entirely separate game consoles; one for each of them. This was 
part of Kenny's mother's strategy for helping to smooth the transition from 
Kenny and Connor being in the same room to having them in two separate 
rooms. Kenny's mother moved him up to the attic (and I don't believe it was his 
idea) where there was no air conditioning and only a modest window fan. It was 
rarely less than 87 degrees up there during the summer. During sleepovers, we 
slept in the living room rather than the attic to get away from the heat after this 
transition. 


Her idea was that Kenny and Connor should have separate video game 
systems that neither would be tempted to Bogart a shared system. This issue 
with the game console seemed to be the central point of contention that led to 
the switch. Also likely on that list were physical altercations between them and a 
need for privacy on both of their parts. 


What made this trip to an EB Games so odd was Kenny's decision to opt to 
buy a $20 refurbished NES from 1985 rather than the modern GameCube, the 
price of which was prominently displayed on a sign in the outlet hanging from 
the ceiling by transparent support wires: "Nintendo GameCube: Was $199 now 
$179" Kenny's mom didn't want him to be disappointed with this purchase, so 
she attempted to nudge him away from this option by telling him that he couldn't 
buy a whole bunch of the 25-cent-each NES games in the bin i.e. he would be 
limited to two games just like Connor. He wouldn't budge. He got the NES, 
Duck Hunt, the "gun" controller you need for Duck Hunt and a WWII-themed 
game. The decision on his part was a manifestation of hipsterism before the 
term had even been coined. 


Kenny's mother was nice enough to buy me a music CD of my choice from 
the Hilltown Walmart during one of our visits there over the summer. I selected 
Now That's What I Call Music 9. It became the third musical album I would ever 


own. The first had been Now That's What I Call Music 10 just a few weeks prior. 
That CD was one I had purchased with my own money while out shopping with 
my father. I had wanted to buy the uncensored version of Dr. Dre's album, 
"2001" (released in 1999) but was stymied by Walmart's policy of not carrying 
uncensored versions of music CDs at that time, a policy that came about in the 
1990s as a result of their desire to appear "family-friendly." Jf only being ahead 
of one's time were as simple as rappers made it out to be i.e. moronically 
blurting out the name of the current year with a value of two added to it. 


As for NOW Volume 10, on the night I had purchased it, I had left the 
compact disc in my CD player/radio (purchased for me, incidentally, by my 
mother on the occasion of Christmas, 2000) and its jewel case upon my dresser, 
having used my CD player for a time that night to listen to the album. My 
mother must have heard the music playing because at some point the next day, 
someone went into my room and snatched the album right out of the CD player, 
placing it in its jewel case prior to absconding with the whole kit and caboodle. 
Discovering the album's absence and recognizing immediately that my mother 
must have been responsible, I went downstairs and confronted her. She, at first, 
denied being responsible for taking the album, but within a few moments 
admitted to the theft. When I asked for an explanation, she cited the suggestive 
title of Shakira's song, "Underneath Your Clothes" as her justification. I 
eventually found the album to be stolen away in a cabinet above the refrigerator 
and told her that if the CD went missing again, I'd start throwing away her 
cigarettes. The album wasn't taken a second time. On reflection, it is probably 
more accurate to say that she told my father to find and retrieve the album on 
her behalf given that only my father was tall enough to reach the aforementioned 
cabinet and that only my father would have gone through the bother of properly 
storing the disc in its case, leading me to conclude that this was yet another 
instance in which my father was sent to do her dirty work and mindlessly 
complied. 


In any event, I actually bothered to read the assigned summer reading that 
year and was eventually moved by the conclusion to Avi's "Nothing But the 
Truth" (after having had years to reflect on it.) Despite doing my own reading, I 
still managed to, as an experiment conducted by our 8th grade teacher proved, 
like all of the boys in the class with the exception of Eddie, fall for the trap of 
quixotically remaining sympathetic to the main character even after his own 
disingenuousness was betrayed in the last line of the book. 


My friendship with Kenny stood out as the only friendship I had with 
anyone. I had explored our new neighborhood in Horsham by bicycle and 
noticed a deficit of children playing outside in comparison to Ambler. Those that 
I did find hanging about outside were a little rough around the edges for my 
taste. The spring of 2002 had seen me drop out of baseball after a brief period of 
being on the roster of Horsham's 13-15 age bracket team. Between being at the 
young end of the bracket, my father no longer taking the time to practice the 
sport with me on our own time as he once did at my mother's urging, my 
continuing to experience a deficit of accuracy with regards to my pitching as a 


result of my injury and after being consequently moved permanently to a position 
in the outfield, I decided that baseball was no longer worthy of my time. 


My father had lost a job at that same time and I later found out that this 
was his own fault. My father, who for so many years I believed to be a computer 
genius of some sort, had gotten a job in IT. managing the computer systems for a 
company that managed customer information for the subscribers of Cigna 
insurance, which eventually acquired the data management firm for which he 
worked. I later found out that he had lied about having a Bachelor's Degree in 
order to get the position in 1998, but this was not the reason he was let go. This 
sort of a fib is understandable coming from someone facing eviction and looking 
for a way to escape the nightmare of having to work three jobs, which he did, for 
a time, in 1998. 


By this time, electric and phone companies required valid Social Security 
Numbers to verify the identity of new subscribers. Unbeknownst to me at the 
time (as I was only nine years of age,) within 6 weeks of beginning his new job, 
my father had appropriated the identity of a customer in the database in order to 
open a new account with the electric and phone companies to avoid paying a pair 
of back bills that between them amounted to only a few hundred dollars. We 
received and paid bills in the mail for years under the name of a man whose 
surname coincided with our own, but whose first name corresponded with that of 
no one in our family. It was not the first time he had done this, but it was the 
first time he had needed a valid Social Security Number and corresponding name 
in order to get a clean slate with a utility provider. 


When we moved to Horsham in February of 2002, it became necessary to 
have our phone and electric service turned off at the old address and turned on 
at our new address. My father decided that he would take the opportunity to pay 
off his old bill and go back to using his real name in his dealings with those 
utility providers. This would have been fine save for the fact that he decided to 
claim to be both the person whose identity he assumed and himself in the same 
phone conversation. This threw up red flags at the phone company. It was 
eventually discovered that this other person's name did, in fact, appear in the 
Cigna customer database. There was a presumption of guilt, although the 
evidence was circumstantial. Cigna made the decision to terminate my father's 
employment. Charges were never brought in the matter; luckily for my father. I 
would later find out that it was far from the most serious crime he had ever 
committed, but that is a topic that will never be addressed in this book and most 
likely will not be addressed in any other book I write. A great many remarkable 
things happened, both for the betterment and detriment of the world, prior to 
and after the setting of this tome. When something happened that was a 
detriment, it always seemed to be my parents who were responsible and when I 
became old enough to begin to make my own impact, I came to recognize that I 
was the only one in the family working for the betterment of the world. I cannot 
understand how such unspeakable cretins as my parents were permitted to have 
custody of not one, but two children over a span of forty years and that no one 
ever intervened to ensure that justice be done. What I will say on the matter is 


that my father was, in actuality, far more evil than my mother ever could have 
been. This was something that my 13-year-old self would find difficult to accept, 
but it is true. My parents had been alive for a long time before I was born. In 
that span of time, they took actions that caused harm on a global scale. Had 
justice been done, my father would have perished in a Tennessee electric chair 
by the end of 1969. 


After losing this job, my father found other work, meaning that we would 
be able to stay in Horsham for the foreseeable future. At some point around this 
time, even though it was the summer, my mother played another round of the 
game she liked to play with me which involved asking me to identify a feature of 
the room that had changed in my absence. I failed to identify the change made 
to the room in this case, but my mother wasn't so much interested in this as she 
was in broaching a different topic entirely. In the course of this encounter, she 
did something very odd. She wrote the word (or name) "Canipe" on a paper 
napkin, handed me the napkin and asked me how I would pronounce the word. I 
pronounced it like the word canapé, to which my mother responded that this was 
incorrect. I asked her why she was asking the question if she already knew the 
answer. She said nothing. I went to the dictionary and found that it wasn't a 
word in the English language. What seemed like an excessive amount of time 
was spent on the topic of the word (or name) Canipe and my mother ended the 
exchange by telling me not to worry about it. 


My father was the sort of person who bemoaned others for breaking rules, 
for instance, driving at a speed in excess of the speed limit and other trivial 
infractions despite the fact that he, himself did these things frequently in his 20s; 
a fact that he did not advertise to his son. When confronted about this and other 
hypocrisies, his motto was, "It never happened." He was a professional 
gaslighter who specialized in undermining the self-esteem and confidence of 
others, myself and his wife included. He likely could have convinced Randy 
Johnson that he was a bad pitcher or Tom Brady that football wasn't the sport for 
him. In future years, he would ask of me at a time when I was behind the wheel, 
“What are you trying to prove?" in response to my excessive speed (not all that 
excessive given the characteristics of the highway on which we were traveling 
that day.) This was coming from the person who bragged repeatedly of driving 
120 MPH to make it from Ohio to New Jersey to see my mother on weekends in 
the couple of years leading up to their marriage. He advocated for the right to 
keep and bear arms, yet he never owned a personal weapon in my lifetime, even 
after an incident in 1998 in which his wife was robbed at gunpoint, resulting in 
the loss of our rent money. 


We had, at that time, incidentally, been paying our rent to a landlord in 
cash at the insistence of the landlord who wanted to avoid paying tax on the 
income. It was for this reason that the non-trivial sum of $700 was in my 
mother's purse at the time of its purloining immediately outside of a check- 
cashing business a quarter of a mile away from a bridge connecting Morrisville 
with Trenton, New Jersey. That incident, as fate would have it, was what led to 
our eviction from our home in Morrisville and necessitated our relocation to 


Ambler. The Morrisville Police were less than helpful, suggesting in the 
aftermath of the robbery that perhaps we should "buy a gun." When my mother 
inquired as to whether a program existed in which the township might 
remunerate us in advance the purloined funds in anticipation of their eventually 
being able to recoup the money from the crook, the police responded by telling 
my parents that such a program indeed, did exist but that my mother didn't 
qualify because the money, "wasn't hers but was my father's" and went on to 
state, "If your husband's money had been stolen from him or your money had 
been stolen from you, we'd be able to help you." 


Ironic were both the fact that my mother's assailant was of the same 
persuasion as my father's victim and that the incident occurred mere months 
after the man framed for my father's crime perished after nearly 30 full years of 
unjust incarceration. As with any other event in history, it was only because of 
everything that preceded that Ambler Catholic became my school and Ambler 
had been, for three years, my home town. It was 2002 and it would be 20 years 
before I would have many of the insights implied by the preceding paragraph. 


I can remember looking at the back of some of my baseball trading cards 
on one occasion, puzzled by the blurb on the cards listing the players' "home 
towns." I had called many towns "home" and therefore asked my mother which 
town I should nominate as my hometown in the event anyone ever asked. She 
responded that one's home town could be defined alternatively as either the 
town where someone grew up, or the place where they currently live. Even with 
this guidance, I knew that if I were ever posed with this question, I would not be 
able to give a simple answer. In later years, I would find it helpful to keep the 
answers to questions about my family and my history simple as complicated 
answers only tend to raise more questions and people, by and large, tend to be a 
judgmental lot. 


What semblance of a friendship I had with my Godbrother, with whom I had 
few common interests, petered out over this summer, although our mothers 
continued to keep in touch by telephone, even if that contact consisted mostly of 
drunken conversations laced generously with vitriolic gripes by my mother 
concerning her dissatisfaction with myself, my father and anyone or anything 
else that happened to annoy her that day. 


The last occasion on which Eddie and I participated in a shared activity 
outside of school was marked by an outing that resulted from Eddie's father's 
suggestion that Eddie and I might be "workout buddies" and arranged for us to 
meet at Carpenter Park. The journey to that park implied, for Eddie's family, a 
goodly distance to traverse but was only about 2 1/2 miles drive from our new 
residence in Horsham. Eddie's weight was quite excessive and his father was 
concerned for his health and how his weight would affect his future. Although I 
had no experience in distance running, I was able to cover substantially more 
ground than Eddie without stopping and was blissfully unaware of what it was 
that Eddie's father was trying to accomplish. Rather than going at Eddie's pace, 
I left him behind, ignorant to the purpose of the meet. Eddie likely found this 


demoralizing. A subsequent meeting was never arranged by Eddie's father. It 
was at around this time that my mother explained to me that Eddie would likely 
never lose weight and furthermore explained that the entire time his father had 
been holding him to a restricted diet and forcing him to exercise, his mother had 
been hiding bags of potato chips under her bed to give to Eddie while his father 
was at work. Eddie never became a veterinarian as he had hoped, but was 
merely able to find work with animals in the form of a job as a kennel cleaner. 
He never married. 


As I prepared to begin the 8th grade year, I did not look forward to 
rejoining my classmates but had not, by this point, seriously considered dropping 
out of the school, despite all of the events of the past two years. Before the 
school-year was over, this would change. 


Chapter 33: 


Our 8th grade teacher was Jillian Staudinger. The 2002-2003 school-year 
was only her second teaching at ACES and all we knew about her was that she 
was recovering from chemotherapy and it was suggested to us by the principal 
that we should be nice to her on that basis. I had never been cruel to any of my 
other teachers who did not have cancer and it never would have occurred to me 
to treat someone differently on the basis of a medical condition they might be 
experiencing. Once the school-year got underway, we learned that she was 
perhaps more interested in the Renaissance Faire than in what was going on in 
her classroom. A more popular and well-known teacher who had formerly taught 
the 8th grade and had, for a time, served in a dual role as a music teacher prior 
to my enrollment in the school had paid a visit to the class the year prior with 
many of the students having fond recollections of him. Ms. Staudinger, on the 
other hand, was an unknown quantity. What I would learn for the first time 
during this school-year was that having cancer does not automatically make a 
person a saint. I had already rather strongly suspected it going into the school- 
year and resultantly resented the way in which this woman would go on to be 
treated as being above criticism by mere dint of her status as a cancer survivor. 
I also resented the implication made by the principal that everyone in the class 
was disrespectful toward the faculty, which was far from true. The principal's 
discussion with us at the outset of this year concerning our teacher's health was 
presumptuous in the same way that "Baby on Board" stickers often seen affixed 
the backs of automobiles suggest to the entire world that anyone glimpsing the 
stickers must be an awful driver needing to reform in order to accommodate the 
entitled family utilizing the stickers. 


Ms. Staudinger had recently completed treatment for a recurrence of Non- 
Hodgkin's Lymphoma that began as breast cancer and took the time to explain to 
the class how this type of cancer differed from others and to apprise the class of 
her prognosis as it evolved. She would eventually go on to receive the all-clear 
from her doctors a few months later. From what I discovered some years later, it 
wouldn't be her last recurrence. In the case of each recurrence of her cancer, 


she would somehow go on to be restored to good health after each and continues 
to live to this day. 


Ms. Staudinger happened to be the appointed Science teacher for both 7th 
and 8th grades. Science class was one of the few things to which I looked 
forward in the context of a typical school day other than Physical Education. I 
never expected Science class to be a source of controversy. My eyesight had 
worsened over the summer and I needed to move up to the front of the class to 
take notes, particularly during Science class, which involved more note-taking 
than most classes as the notes were essential for performing well on exams. I 
started the year off strongly from an academic perspective, earning my usual As 
and Bs during the first quarter. 


Around the start of this year, one of the local papers, The Intelligencer, 
published a series of essays presumably written by local middle school-aged 
students on the topic of the first anniversary of the 9/11 attacks. My mother, 
presumably because she was cognizant of my interest in all things related to the 
newly minted "War on Terror," went out of her way to show me the section of the 
newspaper containing these essays. By this point, my mother knew the name of 
the girl who had dumped me over the summer only because she had answered 
the phone on the two occasions when she had called our home, one of which was 
to terminate our so-called relationship. Amongst the essays was one written by 
Georgina. My mother had, no doubt, recognized the name and was showing me 
the paper only for this reason. Nonetheless, I was, indeed, interested in all 
things related to 9/11 and all things related to Georgina. I read the essay three 
times. 


It had undoubtedly been written by her mother and not by her, but it was 
her name at the bottom. The essay's main theme was a lamentation and 
criticism of those who stopped engaging in literal and proverbial flag-waving 
after a full year had passed since the attacks. The essay talked about the 
phenomenon of miniature American flags appearing on nearly every automobile 
in the country and how many people had, after a year, taken the flags off of their 
vehicles. The essay concluded that Americans were wrong for taking the flags 
down and should have probably been waving them even before the attacks as 
part of their default mode of operation. Unlike the lock of her hair gifted to me 
by Michael in the 5th grade, which I had misplaced and forever lost long prior to 
this, I did not care to save the newspaper from that day regardless of whether it 
contained an essay allegedly written by Georgina. 


The essay unintentionally betrayed the artificiality of the patriotism 
inspired by 9/11, regardless of the intent of the author. People were buying 
American flags not because they thought it would help the country to win a war, 
but because they were afraid of being the only person on their block not 
displaying a flag. Beyond this, the talk of revenge in response to an attack in 
which it wasn't truly clear who was responsible was immoral and reckless. 
People, including and especially myself, were jumping to conclusions based upon 
what their televisions were telling them. Georgina's mother, with her obviously 


superior intellect and geological expertise obviously was not prepared to make 
that argument. Television personality Bill Maher endured the cancellation of his 
popular program, "Politically Incorrect," for making a comparably "unpatriotic" 
argument. Lost to me at the time was the fact that I could have, if my 
relationship with Georgina had continued to develop, been married to someone 
whose parents were directly involved in the industry that was responsible for the 
instigation of that war. Had that occurred, I would have had no choice but to feel 
more than a little sleazy as this would have caused me to be connected to; even if 
in a merely tangential way; a grotesque, horrific apparatus that has no 
compunctions about murdering American citizens in the name of increasing 
profits. There is nothing patriotic about that. 


The first social gathering of the school-year was an ice cream social the 
theme of which was the commemoration of the first anniversary of the 9/11 
attacks. This was held in the parking lot of the North Campus of the school and 
was perhaps the best-attended ice cream social ACES had ever held. Patriotic 
songs were sung and chants of "USA, USA, USA!" were encouraged. I 
approached this remembrance of 9/11 with all due solemnity. Unfortunately, not 
everyone in attendance shared my respect for the people around them or for the 
seriousness of the occasion. 


Despite the presence of scores of teachers and parents, school bully 
Michael had put his younger sibling and some of his friends in the 2nd grade up 
to walking over to me and asking me if I was, "David Barnyard." I corrected the 
young man on the name, but confirmed that he had the right person. I was 
genuinely surprised that anyone from the North Campus had heard of me. At 
that point, the young man in question along with two others began picking up 
gravel and throwing rocks as hard as they could at me, one stone at a time, as I 
attempted to observe the ceremony. This was done in full view of dozens of 
adults standing just ten feet behind us and facing directly in our direction. None 
of them took any action to stop the assault. No one received a demerit. 


While my injuries were not serious, they certainly could have been. Being 
pelted with rocks is painful and if you go to a Catholic school, it is also ironic. As 
I was not a wayward woman living in the dark ages, I saw no reason why I should 
be the subject of a public stoning. This was the note on which the 8th grade 
began for myself. Before that ice cream social reached its conclusion, Georgina, 
who had not attended at ACES in years, had decided, nevertheless, to attend the 
event. I worked up the courage to approach her in the hopes that she might be 
open to a dialog. During the brief encounter that resulted, she avoided eye 
contact, but demonstrated intrinsic hostility toward me, saying, "Don't talk to 
me!" before I could say much more than "hello." It is very difficult to say what 
goes through such a person's mind in a moment like that; a person who would 
make a young man believe that he was in a relationship for 152 days of his life, 
would give him the wrong phone number and would have the audacity to go 
strutting around as if they are superior. Such a person would have to have no 
feelings whatsoever. It has been my general experience that when someone has 
no feelings, that person often causes a great deal of harm to others because of 


his or her lack of empathy. When she agreed to "go out with me" earlier that 
year, it was something I took as seriously as a wedding vow but which she 
approached with the enthusiasm of a child being forced by their mother to sign 
someone's cast. 


I had spent the last few months unable to stop thinking about Georgina and 
how I might go about convincing her to change her mind. I hadn't tried calling 
her since the break-up. Talking to her at the ice cream social didn't get me 
anywhere and yet, I continued to hope against all odds for a miracle. Kenny 
hadn't completely fallen out of touch with her and I saw this as a possible route 
to improving the situation. When Kenny and I would have sleepovers, I would 
virtually always go to his house due to the volatility of my own home. 


On the first of two occasions on which he slept over at my place, occurring 
at the very beginning of the 8th grade year, my mother accused the two of us of 
sneaking into the house "in the middle of the night" even though it was 7pm and 
she was told in advance he was coming. She threatened to beat me with a 
wooden spoon if I didn't come back downstairs, but eventually backed off. Kenny 
thought this was beyond bizarre. After she went to bed, we were able to do some 
web-surfing on the family computer, which was in the den. During this visit, I 
learned of Kenny's AOL password. 


During a different visit, she had ordered my father to search a laptop bag 
that he, himself had given me as a gift. On that day, it contained only a change 
of clothing (I had already given the laptop it formerly contained to Kenny's 
brother as a gift.) The search came as a reflexive response by my father to my 
mother's insistence that we "must be sneaking drugs into the house;" a search 
that occurred after he forcibly shoved me to the ground in front of my friend and 
ripped the bag out of my hands while stating, "Do you want to play WWF?" After 
he searched the bag and found no drugs, he threw the bag down on the desk, 
clothing hanging part-way out of the gaping bag and walked back downstairs 
without saying a word, much less apologizing. After that incident, it was agreed 
we would stick to going to Kenny's place from that point forth. At some point not 
long after this incident, my mother teased my father with regard to his past use 
of marijuana and reminded him that he (amongst other, unspeakably dark and 
sundry things my mother deliberately chose never to mention) had once 
forgotten his own address as a result of his excessive use of the drug. He 
responded that the event she described had, "never happened." If only my 
mother had such a lighthearted attitude concerning drugs the night that Kenny 
had visited, she wouldn't have sent my father on a goose chase looking for 
imaginary ones at the expense of her own son's dignity. Of course, that search 
had nothing to do with a desire to prevent my use of drugs (I had no inclination 
toward the use of drugs and she knew it) and everything to do with a bully's 
desire to show me who was boss. 


My mother's 55th birthday fell around this time; an occasion for which she 
had requested that my father make reservations at Otto's Brauhaus, one of the 
only German-themed restaurants in the entire region. Given my disdain for my 


parents, my knowledge that even if they were not permitted to smoke in the 
restaurant, that they would smoke in the car and generally preferring to remain 
at home, I let them know that had no wish to attend. My mother informed me 
that I would be attending dinner with them whether I liked it or not. She also 
informed me that I would dress in a manner prescribed by her for the occasion 
and that I would not be tolerated to be critical of her in any respect for the 
duration of her birthday. 


As this occasion fell on a weeknight, I struggled to complete my homework 
before our 4:45pm departure for our 5pm reservation. On this occasion, I would 
not complete my homework until 8:30pm given the loss of what would become, 
ultimately, two hours to our misadventure. As I prepared to make myself 
presentable for our dinner, my mother prepared herself by having three or four 
vodkas cut with grapefruit juice; her drink of choice for the last decade and a 
half of her life. This aspect of spending an evening out with my mother was yet 
another reason for my reluctance as I could not help but be embarrassed by the 
fact that she would enter a public establishment whilst visibly intoxicated. 


On this occasion, the food was unexpectedly bland, the waitress was 
unexpectedly Irish, I was served a hamburger (hardly an exotic taste unavailable 
in the United States) and my mother drew the evening out by insisting upon 
dessert, requiring additional time to think about her orders at every possible 
juncture during the visit and generally wanting to linger in the restaurant for as 
long as possible. During the course of this meal, my mother pointed out a couple 
of groups of elderly diners on the other side of the mostly-empty dining room and 
suggested that they were likely "Nazis," as evidenced by their age and their 
presence in a German-themed restaurant. Although she was eating in this 
restaurant for the exclusive reason that she had never been there before, in 
making such a claim, she was effectively purporting to be expert in the clientele 
and their whereabouts approximately 60 years prior. The ostentatiousness of her 
assumption about the elderly strangers was eclipsed by an apparent 
undercurrent of what could only be described as pride in being in proximity to 
members what she believed to be former members of the regime in question. My 
mother wasn't using the term "Nazis" as a pejorative. Conversely, my mother 
had, on many occasions over the years, evinced an obsession with German 
culture despite being only fractionally German in heritage and had occasionally 
suggested that we all might be better off if the Germans had won the Second 
World War despite her father, grandfather, stepfather and husband all being U.S. 
Army Veterans and her uncle having been an employee of the Reuters News 
Agency who covered the war in Europe. To this day, I have to believe that when 
my mother expressed these notions, she did so from the sort of myopic point of 
view that can only come about from being uneducated and that her need to hold 
on to these views was a function of her narcissistic personality and contrarian 
nature. 


At the end of this dining experience, my mother declared that she wanted 
to stop at the liquor store on her way home. My father expressed token 
reluctance to enable my mother's alcoholism which culminated in my mother 


jumping out of our family automobile before we could even pull out of our 
parking space. Leaping out of vehicles was something she had done several 
times over the years (although she would never jump out of them when they 
were moving at any substantial speed, she would use her feint of such as action 
in order to compel my father to stop the vehicle.) My mother walked off into the 
darkness, leaving the message before doing so that she would not be getting 
back into the car until my father acquiesced to her demands for alcohol. 


"Did you see which way she went?" He asked me. "Southbound." I 
responded. My father drove a short distance down the major highway at which 
Otto's sat, knowing she couldn't have walked very far and, not seeing her on the 
highway, turned around and made his way back to the parking lot of Otto's. 
From there, he circled the building and found a side street that connected to a 
neighboring McDonald's and found my mother loitering near some dumpsters 
roughly halfway between the two restaurants. He pulled the car up to her and 
implored her to get inside, a proposition at which she continued to balk until he 
capitulated, informing her that we could stop at the liquor store. Although I had 
no interest in drinking at this age, I joked that I should also be able to buy 
something from the liquor store after what I had been put through. I also hoped 
that putting the image into my mother's head of her son sharing in her disease 
might make her think twice about her well-ingrained habit, but alas, it did not. 
So it was that we stopped at the liquor store and, ultimately, returned home. 


Back in school, Kenny was under unprecedented pressure from Michael 
and others in the school to discontinue his friendship with me. The secondary 
and yet decisive factor that lead to the abrupt termination of our friendship was 
that in October of 2002, I "borrowed" his AOL account to talk to my ex-girlfriend 
while posing as my friend. While I was relieved to discover they were not having 
an affair, I made the mistake of boasting of what I did, something that should not 
have ended a friendship of a year and a half, but did. From that point forth, I 
was friendless. With absolutely no one to stand up for me, the bullies felt that 
they could stop pulling their proverbial punches. 


By this point, Marshall Mathers had taken on deity-like status in my mind 
and I had made a point of more thoroughly exploring his work and the work of 
associated artists than even Kenny had; remarkable given that Kenny was the 
person who had introduced me to that sort of music in the first place. The 
appeal of this music was that the anger of the performer validated my own 
feelings of anger with the performer doubling as a role model. In my every social 
interaction in the school, a place where I felt most vulnerable, I began to channel 
the persona of Slim Shady to the fullest extent possible, prompting accusations 
of "acting like a wigger;" ironic given that just the previous year I had been 
ridiculed for being a "geek." My eyesight continued to worsen, eventually 
resulting in my grades slipping. Ms. Staudinger didn't seem to care. She didn't 
ask me if I was having trouble seeing the board at any point in time, most likely 
because she didn't like me. Was this a mere adolescent perception? Most likely, 
not. 


One incident in particular transformed Ms. Staudinger's disposition toward 
me from one of apathy into one of contempt. In this incident, the female bullies 
of the class approached the teacher (together, as a group) just after lunch period 
as she sat behind her desk. With myself sitting just 12 feet away, one of the girls 
said to the teacher, "We have to tell you about something that happened in the 
lunchroom." Ms. Staudinger leaned forward with a look of genuine concern 
written on her face. Perhaps she, in that moment, speculated that perhaps there 
had been a fight or a medical emergency during the lunch period. Ms. 
Staudinger said, "elaborate," with her voice going up at the end as if it were a 
question rather than an imperative. At this point, Brianna firmly stated, "David 
called you a name." Ms. Staudinger's demeanor shifted in such a way so as to 
suggest that she was about to dismiss this claim as a mere tattle tale, which 
served as a prompt for Kristen to provide a detail with a little more demagogic 
shock value. In a whisper, she said, "David called you a cancer-ridden bitch." 
Any rational adult should have seen through this ruse, but she did not. Although 
she didn't write me a demerit for allegedly referring to her as a "cancer-ridden 
bitch," her sudden change in attitude toward me beginning on that day betrayed 
her full credulity with regard to these claims. In all of her dealings with me for 
the remainder of my time there, I was treated as persona non grata by Ms. 
Staudinger. To this day, I don't know whether her credulity at this specific claim 
was rooted in an assumption on her part that 13-year-olds were incapable of 
formulating such mendacity, her assumption that bullies are incapable of 
behaving in an organized fashion, her lack of objectivity regarding the topic of 
cancer, or her knowledge that I had every motive to deeply resent her after her 
repeated failures to do anything to remedy the climate of bullying that had been 
pervasive for the entirety of my time in her class up until that point. 


One of the things that set being an 8th grader apart from being in one of 
the lower grades was the 8th grade Student Council. Notionally, this student 
council was supposed to have input with regard to school functions that affected 
those in lower grades and not merely the 8th grade class. It was also, I suppose, 
meant to instill leadership skills. Whatever it did or didn't do, I didn't get much 
of a chance to find out. I would go on to attend only a single meeting. 


At least part of the reason for this was the way in which the Student 
Council election was held. There was no real election, the school claimed, 
because they, "Didn't want it turning into a popularity contest." Much more fair, 
according to Caitlin's mother Colleen Quittner, was to draw names from a hat. 
Colleen Quittner, you see, was put in charge of the entire "election." What it is 
that the CYO (which is the Catholic schools' version of the PTA combined with an 
athletic league) should have to do with student government is beyond me. 
Nonetheless, it was decided that her position within the CYO entitled her to 
essentially arbitrate which 8th graders got to participate in this student council. 
One day, Caitlin's mother came into the school to hold the "election." Despite the 
fact we were not able to vote on candidates or prepare campaign speeches, they 
kept right on referring to it as an "election." 


Rather than writing everyone's name on a slip of paper and simply drawing 
the names from the hat, Mrs. Quittner announced that everyone would be given 
a number; a number which she got to pick. She would write our numbers down 
on slips of paper, dispensing to us a copy while retaining her own copy, which 
she would add to a hat prior to retrieving the slips one at a time, presumably in a 
blind, randomized sequence. Available positions included Class President, Vice 
President, Speaker, Treasurer, Representative #1 and Representative #2. Ina 
class of 12 (Nadiah decided not to return for the 8th grade,) this meant that half 
the class could be involved in some way in student government. Mrs. Quittner 
began drawing numbers. Caitlin's best friend Ryan just happened to be selected 
as "President." "Vice President" was given to her second-best friend, Michelle. 
Speakership was given to school bully Michael. Then, Mrs. Quittner announced, 
that the next number drawn would decide who got to be the Treasurer. The 
Treasurer, in this arrangement, was the only person with any real power as they 
would get to make decisions about how real money was spent with regard to 
CYO functions. Mrs. Quittner had been placed in a position of trust by 
Monsignor McHenry, perhaps against his better judgment. If Mrs. Quittner's 
daughter Caitlin were to be the Treasurer, that would give Mrs. Quittner even 
more control over how actual CYO funds were allocated. 


I had been given the number "4" on my slip of paper. Mrs. Quittner drew 
number 4. Being selected as the Treasurer actually caused me a small bit of 
anxiety. I hoped in that moment that the demands of my new role wouldn't be 
too onerous. I wouldn't have to worry about this for long. 


“Who has #4?" Mrs. Quittner asked. I raised my hand. A look of dread 
smeared across Colleen Quittner's face. Bafflingly, the next person Mrs. Quittner 
addressed was not I, but rather, her daughter. She asked, "Caitlin, what number 
do you have?" Caitlin responded in that clichéd way in which someone trying not 
to call attention to themselves tries to talk out of the side of their mouth, through 
gritted teeth, without moving their lips, "You gave me number seven, mom." 


Mrs. Quittner then announced to the whole class that she had "messed up" 
and proceeded to take the slip of paper she had just drawn with the number 4 
written on it and threw it back into the hat. She went back into the hat and 
pulled out the number 7. "Ah, there it is, number 7. Number 7 is the Treasurer." 


Light clapping erupted from some of the girls in the class, presumably to 
congratulate Caitlin on her election to the position of Treasurer, but the purpose 
of which was, in reality, to applaud Mrs. Quittner for what they perceived as an 
brazen demonstration of bias against myself; a person who was thoroughly 
hated. This was, in their mind, a shining example of how anyone ought to 
behave, deserving of congratulation. In that instant, the bullies and I were both 
possessed of identical misperceptions. In both my mind and theirs, Mrs. 
Quittner's motivation was to deprive me of the title of Treasurer. The reality, of 
course, that her only intent was to ensure that her own daughter was bestowed 
with that honorific to the exclusion of all others; not merely myself. Mrs. 
Quittner then quickly worked through the last two positions, with Representative 


#1 going to Matt M. and Representative #2 going to myself. Within a minute, 
Mrs. Quittner confiscated all of the slips of paper, gathered her things and 
hustled out of the building. 


I sincerely believe that if the same scam had been foisted upon a group of 
seven-year-olds, they would have cried bloody murder. In this case, it was done 
before a group of 13-year-olds and this woman actually believed that no one 
would notice what she did. With so many other unfair things happening in my 
life and with so many other problems, this sort of thing was par for the course. I 
don't know if I even mentioned it to my parents. IfI did, they didn't lodge any 
complaints on my behalf. No one, including Ms. Staudinger, who was witness to 
this flagrant display of corruption, seemed to have any qualms with the 
aforementioned injustice. In truth, I was so disinterested, by this point, in 
anything that called for further interaction with this group of punks that I didn't 
mind all that much being cheated out of a position that would have only 
demanded spending an additional hour per month with them. 


Just a couple of years later, Colleen Quittner would be ejected from her 
position of leadership in the CYO after it was discovered that she was having an 
affair with the male coach of the girls' softball team and that everyone in town 
except for her husband and the Monsignor had known about it for quite some 
time. Caitlin Quittner would go on to become a teacher at another local Catholic 
school. She had wanted to teach at her old alma mater, but it was permanently 
closed in 2012 just prior to the completion of her Education degree. The South 
Campus, at which these events transpired, was shuttered in 2005 with the 
consolidation of the North and South Campus student populations; a change 
made possible by ever-shrinking enrollment. What one tends to conclude, in 
light of this, is that only those who have positive experiences in school are likely 
to go on to become teachers. It is no wonder that they are all optimists who are 
blind to bullying and corruption. Nothing can seem foul to those that win, as 
someone once said. Despite spending a great deal of money securing a degree in 
Education; money that might have been used by myself or anyone else desirous 
of obtaining a degree; Caitlin decided that teaching wasn't right for her and after 
two years, ceased to work as a teacher, instead opting to be a "wellness coach" 
who does piecemeal work and who is primarily supported by her husband. 

Caitlin never took her husband's name. 


Some of the most vile people I encountered at ACES had parents that were 
what was referred to by the school ad nauseum as, "Active in the school." This 
phrase was used often in newsletters, flyers, and memorandi issued by the school 
along with its sister-phrase, "Active in the church." These phrases were 
euphemisms if ever there were such a thing. Each time these phrases were 
used, what was actually meant was, "Self-styled bigshots in the school/church" 
and the phrases, furthermore, carried with them the implication that these 
individuals’ habit of insinuating themselves into the business of the school or 
church was somehow praiseworthy. School bully Michael's mother was the 
librarian. Georgina's mother had, on two occasions, served as a substitute 
teacher for our class. Not everyone who volunteered as a lunch/playground 


monitor had a problem child, of course, but the worst of the worst seemed almost 
invariably to have parents that were highly involved in school affairs despite 
being intellectually vapid and blind to their children's behavior. Caitlin's mother 
was in charge of the CYO. Kristen's mother served as a lunch monitor nearly 
every day. Schools are often an incubator for people who later get into politics. 
The parents of the bullies of Ambler Catholic, like politicians, would go to the 
ends of the Earth to convince you that they are but average people who share the 
same wholesome, traditional values you do. Privately, those politicians put their 
own selves and their own families first and counsel their children in the most 
efficient strategies for taking advantage of others. If the characteristics of 
personal disloyalty, promiscuity, dishonesty and materialism were disciplines in 
which one could receive lessons from outlets in a shopping mall, these parents 
would be the first in line; sparing no expense in the endeavor of ensuring that 
their children were imbued with the knowledge of how best to exemplify these 
traits. They were bullies when they were young and they, therefore, raise their 
children to follow in their footsteps. The choice of many of these parents to be 
active in the school, however, is a reflection of their credulity. That quality of 
credulity is the very quality that blinds them to the misdeeds of their children 
and serves at the primary instigating factor in the development of these 
undesirable character traits in the first place. Credulity is both the result of and 
the cause of bad parenting. 


Things were so out of control that one day, while I was eating lunch in the 
school's lunchroom, Brianna walked over to the boys' side of the row of tables 
and began to address me, "David, come over to our table." "Why?" "Just do it." 
"No." "We want to sing a song for you." I was reluctant to do this, but foolishly 
agreed. With myself being the only person in the lunchroom standing and 
Brianna having returned to her seat, from their seats, in unison, all of the girls at 
the 8th grade table began loudly singing their own rendition of the first verse of 
N'Sync's hit song, "Bye Bye Bye." They had made one slight modification to the 
song, however. 


I-I'm doin' this tonight/You're probably gonna start a fight/I know this 
can't be right, hey loser, come on 


In that moment, the eyes of everyone in grades 6-8 were on me. They 
probably waited for the lunchroom monitor to be out of the room to pull the 
stunt. There were certainly enough witnesses to it that it seems implausible that 
not a single person in the room reported the incident as an act of bullying. If 
anyone did come forward, nothing ever came of it. No one ever brought it up 
again and no one received a demerit. I knew there was no point in complaining 
and I was too embarrassed to call further attention to such an incident, in any 
case. 


It was at about this time that gossip began spreading about Corey's eldest 
half-sister, who I mentioned earlier. The remarkable thing about the spread of 
this gossip was that the bullies in the class, while essentially slandering Corey's 
sister and, by extension, Corey, himself, were careful not to allow me to overhear 


what they were saying. My status within this group was so low that the bullies 
tried harder to keep what they considered juicy gossip out of my ears than they 
endeavored to keep it out of those of the teachers. They didn't like the idea of 
my being included in the fun. 


Despite this, I eventually found out what all of the hubbub was about. 
Corey's eldest sister, who was 16 when we were 13, was expecting to have a 
baby whilst still being in high school, herself. This is the sort of thing that 
someone will always try to turn into a scandal, even when it isn't, even in the 
21st Century. Incidentally, Corey's sister would go on to marry the father of her 
child and have two more children with him, causing me to eventually conclude 
that there was nothing tawdry about her particular case of teen pregnancy. The 
family didn't make a secret of it. They supported their daughter. 


I mentioned earlier that I admired Corey's family for certain aspects of how 
they handled a situation that would materialize a few years down the road. This 
was that situation. At the time, none of us were old enough to have an informed 
opinion on the subject of teen pregnancy. When I reconsidered the struggle of 
Corey's sister so many years later, I concluded that the way in which her 
situation was handled by her family was exactly the correct way for a family to 
handle such a situation. The girl's mother didn't call her a whore, she didn't 
disown her, she didn't pressure her into giving her child up to herself or toa 
third party. Despite being Catholic, her mother probably would have supported 
her even if she had decided to get an abortion. Corey's mother didn't believe 
that she was the only person in the world who was competent to be a mother and 
therefore didn't feel the need to make her own children feel as if parenthood was 
some sort of insurmountable challenge. Young people, regardless of what it is 
they are setting out to do, require confidence. I don't believe that most parents 
are foolish enough to do things to deliberately strip their own children of the 
attribute of confidence, but my parents were, most certainly, guilty of this. I 
have anguished as a result of a lack of confidence and I have known others who 
have had their lives eviscerated even more completely by more extreme 
manifestations of the same basic deficit. 


I cannot, despite having spent a great deal of time playing video games 
alongside Corey, recall his, on a single occasion, expressing an interest in a 
particular profession or career. Corey and I drifted apart after my move to 
Horsham. Like both Eddie and myself, Corey never attended university. Corey 
found consistent employment as a dishwasher and had one child out of wedlock 
with a woman who broke off her relationship with him prior to the birth of their 
child. To my understanding, he was devastated and blindsided by this. 


On the topic of higher education as it relates to private schools, despite the 
“increased likelihood of future college attendance" being touted as a selling point 
of private primary and secondary schools, Matt M. stood out (in retrospect) as 
the sole male student in the class (out of seven boys in the class) who went on to 
graduate from college. This stood in contrast to approximately 50% of the girls 
in the class going to college (although most of them did not complete a degree.) 


I doubt very much that anyone would have sent their child to this school if 
promotional materials made claims such as, "14.2% of our students will go on to 
graduate from college." While people like Kenny didn't, strictly speaking, need 
to go to college given that Kenny's father was planning to groom him to inherit 
his construction business, most of the boys in that class (and most people, 
generally) would have benefited from the doors that this would have opened for 
them. My own parents actively deterred me from going to college and had no 
savings of money toward that end. Each of us in that class, if we were asked 
today why we didn't proceed to university, would cite different reasons, would 
cite multiple reasons and would all, likely, cite finances as being among them. 
One cannot plausibly feign ignorance to the presence of familial dysfunction in 
both the cases of those who did not attend college and those who may have 
attended but did not complete post-secondary education degrees. I was left with 
the impression that Matt M.'s family was less dysfunctional than so many of the 
others mentioned in this tome. Unfortunately, since Matt M. and I had little 
interaction with one another and since I only visited his home on a single 
occasion for a brief tour, I cannot conclude with certainty what elements were 
present within (or absent from) his familial dynamic that made it more likely to 
generate a positive outcome for him. What I will venture to extrapolate is that it 
may have been the absence of alcoholism, the absence of chaotic marital 
dynamics between parents, the absence of frequent relocations and the absence 
of mental illness in his family that laid the groundwork for his success and the 
success of others such as he in terms of career. Nearly every boy in Ambler 
Catholic's "Class of 2003," I came to understand eventually, had at least one 
alcoholic parent. 


At this point in my life (and for quite some time afterward) I was not 
cognizant of the feasibility of manifesting a career out of a general interest or 
aptitude. What I knew of the adult world had mostly come from movies, most of 
which were of a fictional nature. I was frequently reminded of the supposed fact 
that I could fully expect that virtually nothing in life would go my way. In my 
case, this wasn't part of an internal monologue but, rather, something that was 
coming from my parents. Whereas most parents were encouraging their 
adolescent children to attend university despite a lack of enthusiasm on the 
child's part, my family had the inverse dynamic. When I saw the movie Back to 
the Future, I decided that I wanted to be an inventor, but my father said that I 
could not make a career out of being an inventor. When I saw the movie The 
Sum of All Fears, I decided that I wanted to work as an analyst in a think-tank, 
but my father told me that think-tanks did not really exist. I would later go on to 
meet multiple people who attained advanced degrees in International Studies in 
order to obtain positions in one of literally hundreds of think-tanks in the United 
States. I would later go on to discover that this is not even close to the "most 
elite" position one could attain and that people of quite middling intelligence are 
permitted to work at think-tanks. From where I sat, however, this was a lofty 
and unrealistic goal in much the same vein as becoming a professional athlete. I 
would ultimately go on to discover that my fate wasn't linked to my 
misperception, in this case, so much as it was linked to my mother's disposition 
that I ought not to go to college. The system, itself, is set up to make it difficult 


for certain people to attend college despite extravagant federally-backed loan 
schemes. 


A reader in another country or another time might have difficulty relating 
to references to this system, which is destined for collapse and supplanting with 
some other system. However, in the system of higher education as it today exists 
in the United States, a person can, in theory, attend university on the basis of 
federally backed loans (FAFSA) only if they, for instance, jump through the 
bureaucratic hoop of also applying for what are known as Pell Grants. The Pell 
Grants do not cover the entire cost of university (on average, they cover about 
15%) and what's more, one must apply for them in order to qualify for the so- 
called FAFSA loan. The Pell Grants are based not upon the income of the 
applicant, but upon the combined income of the applicant and the applicant's 
parents, provided that the applicant still lives with their parents (which they 
generally do.) In the contingency that the applicant's parents refuse to sign the 
paperwork attesting to their income for the Pell Grant application, the applicant 
could not possibly obtain the supposedly "freely available" FAFSA loans. Many 
people, myself included, have gone through periods of blaming themselves for 
not obtaining a more prestigious station in life; something which is not surprising 
given the incessant repetition of the narrative that we live in a just world and 
that anyone who fails to keep up with the proverbial Joneses must somehow be to 
blame for their own plight. 


The 8th grade class trip wasn't going to be cancelled as had been our trip 
the previous year. The destination had been set as Washington D.C.. I suppose 
that the security concerns they had in 2002 had by this point, evaporated, as we 
were told we would be visiting essentially the only other city affected by the 9/11 
attacks. In any event, this was a trip that I would, as fate would have it, not be 
able to attend. 


Midway through that year, however, I did get to attend a field trip to 
Lankenau Hospital in Wynnewood, Pennsylvania. Inspired by her own favorable 
experience as an oncology patient, Ms. Staudinger selected this as an 
educational destination. Earlier in the year, we had taken a trip to Crystal Cave 
in Kutztown, Pennsylvania and this Lankenau trip had going for it only that it was 
marginally more interesting than driving two hours to stare at the walls of a cave 
and be ripped off at a gift shop. Scant little happened during this visit other than 
a representative of the hospital explaining who they were and what they did 
professionally for the hospital; information that may have been interesting to 
prospective donors to the hospital but which could have been anticipated not to 
hold the interest of middle school students. We didn't get to take a tour of the 
hospital and saw only an atrium and a multi-purpose room in which we were 
invited to wear "beer goggles;" an experience that was supposed to simulate 
what it is like to be drunk, thereby discouraging us from consuming alcohol later 
in life. This was a truly absurd exercise as it did nothing to deter alcoholism and 
as the beer goggles affected our vision rather than our balance. If they really 
wanted to deter alcoholism, they should have served us near-beer laced with 
ipecac. 


There was a point in the lecture in the atrium at which we were permitted 
to ask any questions of a medical nature that came to mind. Given that it was a 
religious school from which I hailed, it occurred to me that I should ask if it was 
really true that men have fewer ribs than women, thinking of that part of Genesis 
in which it is said that God created Eve from one of Adam's rib bones. Ms. 
Staudinger must have thought I was being a smart aleck. The lecturer was a bit 
taken aback by the question, but assured me that men and women, indeed, have 
the same number of ribs. 


Not long after this excursion, another field trip was scheduled which, in 
typical Ambler Catholic fashion, had no enriching attributes and which implied at 
least some expense for the families of the attendees. In this particular case we 
were, puzzlingly, told that if we didn't wish to attend, that we ought not show up 
to school at all as all students who show up to school would, by default, be 
bussed to the field trip destination with or without a signed permission slip. We 
were then assured that this trip would be fun and that we would enjoy attending. 


The destination for this trip was Lansdale Catholic High School and the 
purpose of our visit was to make it possible for our class to play the role of a 
captive audience for a slick marketing pitch by the Catholic high school in 
question. As marks in the audience of a time-share presentation, we spent an 
entire school day being led about Lansdale Catholic High School, from one 
classroom to the next, being told by various members of the faculty what a great 
school it was, the particulars of its extracurricular activities and listening to our 
handlers expounding endlessly upon the notion that going to that particular high 
school would be something we could one day put on our résumés. 


During this visit, we ate and drank nothing we didn't bring with us in our 
packed lunches, which were consumed in one of the high school's classrooms in 
silence as our handler graded his students' homework. Perhaps they didn't want 
us taking too many bathroom breaks in the middle of their seven-hour sales 
pitch. The last 90 minutes of this sales pitch formed the climax and was set in 
gymnasium of the high school. 8th graders from Ambler Catholic and several 
other schools in the region assembled together for the first and, for most of us, 
the last time in this gymnasium. Amplifiers were set up toward the front of the 
room and the principal of the high school set out on his own 90-minute 
monologue extolling the virtues of his school. 


Someone operating primitive DJ equipment pressed a button and the song 
"Get Ready for This" by the group 2 Unlimited began to play. For those not 
familiar, this song was perhaps the most overused song in history in the context 
of introducing sports teams and other groups in a "hip" way. The principal, 
wearing pressed khaki trousers and a cobalt blue dress shirt with a yellow tie, 
proceeded to start dancing with impudence in a full-effort imitation of a dance 
called The Running Man; a dance popular for a brief period in the mid-to-late 
1980s. As he performed his version of The Running Man, he introduced several 
of his subordinates including two vice principals as well as a number of petty 


faculty members with a level of circumstance suggesting that we ought to take 
heed of the names and titles of these school administrators who we would surely 
never lay eyes upon again after this day. 


The audience spent far more time laughing at this man than laughing with 
him, with a few of the 8th graders from other schools becoming extremely rowdy, 
not unlike belligerent drunks, calling Lansdale Catholic's principal "faggot" and 
“cuck" at nearly the top of their lungs. Those students were ejected from the 
gymnasium but were given jolly send-offs by their comrades for their sacrifice. 
While at the time, this gave me the impression that the rowdy students were 
particularly monstrous, I understand now the source of their frustration. 

Perhaps they were more cognizant than I of the fact that they were unwilling 
participants in someone's sales pitch and of the extent to which their time was 
being wasted. A common complaint from everyone in our class was that we were 
thirsty as we had not been allowed to consume any fluids we didn't bring with us 
in our lunchboxes. 


Lansdale Catholic's principal's presentation concluded with him, for what 
had to be the 5th time, pressuring the engagement of the audience with 
responsorial cues. In this case, the prompt was, "Where are you going to beee 
on September 2, two thousand and threeee?" To this, we were to respond, "LC!" 
So it was that this back-and-forth was repeated in Pavlovian fashion thrice, at 
which point we were told we were free to go. 


In an outrage reminiscent of our being made to pay for our own food 
during outings to local eateries, we had been told in advance that we were 
responsible for our own transportation home from Lansdale Catholic High 
School; located 8.7 miles from Ambler Catholic. In my case, my parents picked 
me up from the venue. I would have to imagine that many parents were more 
than a little peeved to learn that they would have to leave work early in order to 
chauffeur their child(ren) home from a school several miles away for no reason 
other than the school's reluctance to pay for transportation back to Ambler, 
which had they provided, would have enabled the vast majority of students to 
simply walk home. In my case, I was headed to Horsham, with my home being 
9.3 miles from Lansdale Catholic. Although my parents had no intention of 
permitting my attendance of university, they expressed no outrage at being made 
to pick me up from a distant high school on this occasion and even jumped at the 
opportunity to enable my attendance of a scholarship exam session at Kennedy- 
Kenrick High School held on a Saturday not long after our visit to Lansdale 
Catholic. This was done solely on the basis of its advertisement in a flyer sent 
home from school and despite that particular high school's location in the 
infamous slum of Norristown, Pennsylvania. That particular school would be 
closed just seven years later after a total of a mere 17 years of operation. 
Lansdale Catholic, incidentally, continues to operate, as of the time of this 
writing. 


In the latter half of this school-year, a dynamic identical to the one 
prevalent in Fort Washington Elementary School which precipitated my transfer 


to Ambler Catholic in the first place would fully materialize in this supposed 
refuge, making me wonder if these human beings I found myself surrounded by 
were but marionettes controlled by the same maleficent puppet master in control 
of everyone who had caused me grief at Fort Washington and if any period of 
respite from my troubles at my previous school that I might have enjoyed might 
merely have been the result of Satan having a slow reaction time. If this was the 
case, then three years having elapsed, Satan, it seemed, had my new mailing 
address. 


Things that had been previously done in the darkness could now be done in 
the open without any consequence. My average grade in Science had slipped to 
a 'C' for the 3rd quarter as a result of the further deterioration of my already- 
poor eyesight which rendered me entirely unable to take notes from the chalk 
board without walking up to it and getting within two feet. I capitulated on the 
matter of trying to see the board and began sitting in my normal seat again, 
knowing full-well that by not taking notes, I was doomed to fail the course, in all 
likelihood. I had, the prior week, succeeded on one occasion in copying my notes 
by standing face-to-face with the board after class. Ms. Staudinger, after seeing 
me do this a single time, rather than asking me if I was having trouble seeing the 
board, began going out of her way to personally take a wet sponge to the board 
before the end of class each day in order to preclude me from taking down any 
notes. The sponge-cleaning of the board was a chore ordinarily done once per 
week by a student assigned to the task. Science class was held during the last 
academic period of the day and thus, the idea that she was erasing the writing on 
the board to make room for further writing lacked even a veneer of plausibility. 
Her motivation was bald-faced passive-aggression against a mere child the 
education of whom she had been entrusted. Call me paranoid, but I certainly got 
the impression that she didn't want me doing well in her class. Ms. Staudinger 
repeatedly, during this part of the school-year, told us about how she was looking 
forward to changing her name to match her future husband's, told us of her love 
for the Renaissance Faire, and would, after sponging clean the chalk board in 
order to preclude one of her students from taking notes, spend the last 15 
minutes of each day posing the class with riddles from a riddle book whilst we 
waited for our buses to be called. These particular riddles were labeled as 
"lateral thinking exercises" and were marketed as educational on that basis. 
Although the class came up with many solutions to the riddles, Ms. Staudinger, 
interestingly enough, would only accept the prescribed answer listed on the 
card. Remarkably, Ms. Staudinger had not long before this boasted of being one 
of few people to know the true definition of irony. 


At some point around this time in the school-year, our class headed off to a 
certain mass on a Monday morning. I had been assigned to be a reader in the 
mass, something which I neither dreaded nor relished, but at which I was quite 
adept, regardless. The readers and altar servers are, in a Catholic mass, part of 
the procession that walks ahead of the priest to the altar at the outset of the 
service. On this occasion, however, Michael, who had been selected as the other 
of the two readers, decided that he was going to preclude me from standing 
where I needed to stand toward the left margin of the altar. Traditionally, the 


servers stood to the right-hand side, the readers would stand to the left and 
Father Dan would place himself at the center prior to the whole of the procession 
genuflecting and walking up the steps to the dais. During the time when I was 
endeavoring to get into the proper position for genuflection, Michael decided 
that he would take my spot, keep me from getting past him in order to occupy his 
ordinary spot and ultimately, decided to physically shove me into the central 
position where Father Dan needed to be, resulting in Father Dan arriving behind 
me and informing me that I was "in his spot." I never found out if Father Dan 
noticed what Michael had done to put me into that spot. At this point, I walked 
behind Michael to the extreme left margin of the altar and awkwardly 
genuflected, carrying out my official duties as per usual. Michael was never 
given a demerit for this or for anything else. 


8th grade was the traditional time for Catholic school students, at least at 
this school, to receive the Sacrament of Confirmation. I was truly looking 
forward to receiving this Sacrament as it was to be the first I received "on time" 
as opposed to the last two, which I received belatedly. About midway through 
the year, our teacher made an off-hand reference that I found disturbing: "The 
Confirmation education class has been moved from 1pm on Saturday to 2pm, I 
was instructed to tell you. It's in the usual location, just an hour late." She told 
the class, being careful not to divulge the location. The problem with this was 
that I had never been made aware of these meetings in the first place, nor was I 
aware that they were a prerequisite for receiving the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
No flyers went home with the students concerning this topic. My parents were 
perhaps the only parents of any student attending a Catholic school who did not 
attend church on Sunday. When my mother had encouraged me to learn the 
Catholic Profession of Faith a few years prior, she was learning it, for the first 
time, along with me, I didn't realize at the time. As a consequence of this total 
lack of involvement in affairs having to do with the religious component of our 
dealings with the school and church, my parents were in the dark on the matter, 
as was I. Consequently, I was now on a trajectory to be denied Confirmation 
because of the negligence of my parents and the malice of a teacher, in addition 
to all of the other ordeals I was facing. It was at this moment that I became 
cognizant of the fact that if I remained in the class through the end of the school- 
year, which, at the time, I assumed I would, that I would have to watch everyone 
in my class get Confirmed from the back of the church as a result of this 
systematic exclusion. No one thought it was odd that I wasn't at the meetings. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that no one who may have been aware 
of my conspicuous absence from these meetings had any qualms about my 
continued ignorance to them. This included Kenny, this included Corey, and this 
included, ironically, my Godbrother Eddie, as well. 


At some point after Ms. Staudinger decided that I was so contemptible that 
I deserved to be excluded from Confirmation and that I should not even be 
allowed to copy down notes for Science class from her chalk board, she began to 
engage in a more flagrant form of bullying. This took the form of her 
announcement that she was going to borrow a microscope and bring it in for the 
class to look through. How could this be a form of bullying, you ask? I had spent 


much of the last two years being made the subject of fun for, amongst other 
things, facial acne; a well-known fact amongst members of the class. Remember, 
dear reader, that Ambler Catholic's official policy, when it came to Jillian 
Staudinger, was that we had to be nice to people with unfortunate medical 
conditions. The trouble was that this most enlightened policy did not extend to 
myself. 


“Next month, I'm going to bring in a compound microscope with 200x 
magnification and we'll take a look at some P. Acne bacteria up close." She said 
during Science class. With great predictability, Michael chimed in with, "You 
don't need to send away for slides, you could just swab David's face." The class 
burst out laughing. I expected Ms. Staudinger, at that point, would be forced to 
address this brazen act of public humiliation on the spot. Instead, she didn't 
address it at all, perhaps because she had deliberately instigated it. As with so 
many other similar incidents, not a single demerit was doled out in response. 
For her part, she could have said we were going to look at E. Coli. She could 
have said we were going to look at C. Tetani, or S. Pheumoniae or S. Aureus or 
any number of other well-known pathogens, but she made a conscious choice to 
mention acne and wasn't displeased by the results of her decision. As fate would 
have it, thankfully, I would not have to be present for her microscope lab and I 
would not have to be present for my 8th grade class's Confirmation ceremony. 


12 February 2003 


It was now the 12th of February of 2003 and the class was awaiting the 
dismissal bell and standing at their desks, donning their backpacks. The girl 
named Kristen started talking with someone standing near her. She was, 
ostensibly, relating a new AOL screen name to another girl in the class. She 
repeated the screen name three times. She repeated it Joudly and slowly. What 
I failed to understand at the time was that J was the intended audience for this 
information and that she had hoped that I would take the bait and contact her as 
soon as I got home. That was exactly what I did. 


Given that I had no friends, some small part of me hoped that if I contacted 
this girl, I could make a new friend. She was the only other girl in the class since 
Georgina that I "liked" to any degree. That year had seen Kristen exhibit signs of 
severe Bipolar Disorder. If I had understood the extent of the evil within this 
girl's soul, it goes without saying that I would have steered clear. Her insanity 
did not reduce her effectiveness as a bully and it did not stop the other mean- 
spirited girls in the class from maintaining a friendship with her. Despite her 
getting herself purposefully "out" during some recent kickball games and 
accusing me of looking at her in the middle of class when I had not been doing so 
(exhibitions of self-destructive behavior and paranoia associated with Bipolar 
Personality Disorder, respectively) Ms. Staudinger never referred Kristen to the 
school counselor. 


The previous week, however, did see my referral to the school counselor by 
Ms. Staudinger after my mother made good on a threat to call my teacher and 


“get me in trouble" with her. My mother, I suppose, had grown tired of assailing 
my character during phone calls with my Godmother, her cousin, as well as both 
our next-door neighbor and the neighbor behind us. I suppose she decided that 
she would add some variety to her life by contacting my teacher by telephone. 
She didn't call the teacher to address the incessant bullying in the school nor to 
demand that her son be treated better, but rather, to demonize him. This act 
resulted in Ms. Staudinger sending me to the school counselor on a single 
occasion during Science period. I didn't miss much during that science period 
because she had decided to have the students watch a VHS copy of School House 
Rock rather than teaching science that day. A single visit to the school counselor 
was neither here nor there, but a short online chat with Kristen would go on to 
have ramifications that would ripple through the rest of my life. 


I didn't think to save a copy of the conversation with Kristen because I 
wasn't prepared for Machiavellianism and, as with the similar incident in the 6th 
grade, I didn't know what Machiavellianism was. When a person is seriously 
wounded by a Machiavellian act for the first time, however, they tend not to 
forget it, assuming that they even survive it. 


I opened the conversation with Kristen by casually saying, 'Hey, what's 
up?" as I customarily did when talking to someone new online. Her response 
was less than friendly. After she asked who it was and after I told her, she 
responded by calling me a "loser." This part of the conversation, as well as the 
circumstances under which I was inveigled into contacting her in the first place, 
were not included in her complaint to the principal. I said a number of things to 
her, most of which were quoted Eminem lyrics and not turns of phrase I could 
have conceived on my own. As you might recall, Iam no poet. In fact, I had 
been, just the year prior, accused of plagiarizing poetry. In this case, however, 
the bullies decided that I should be given full and uncontested credit for my 
work. The sheer hostility and ugliness of the words without any context gave the 
principal no choice but to suspend me from the school. Principal Kathleen 
Leslie, at this point, told my mother that perhaps she should seek mental help for 
me. This was an assessment she made without any psychological training and 
based upon a series of false assumptions, one of which was that turns of phrase 
that any 13-year-old of the time-period could have easily identified as lyrics of 
Eminem songs were somehow my own original creations. 


It didn't matter that this girl's intention from the get-go was to produce 
exactly this kind of result. It didn't matter that it was the girl and her friends 
who went to the principal and not the girl's parents. It didn't matter that she 
waved the printed-out conversation around in school all day and loudly 
proclaimed her intent to get me in trouble in front of dozens of people. None of 
these facts fit the profile of a "scared girl going to an adult for help." If any one 
of those dozens of witnesses to her boasted plans had spoken up to let the faculty 
know that the entire incident was provoked (bordering on staged,) events may 
have unfolded differently. My mother, who already had it out for me, took the 
advice of the principal at face value. Even after all of this, I had no intention of 
dropping out of school in the 8th grade. 


The 13th of February, the day I was called into the principal's office, had 
fallen on a Thursday. A pizza party had been scheduled for Valentine's Day, 
which was to fall upon Friday. The principal did not feel as if I should be 
"rewarded with pizza" as a result of my supposed misconduct and suggested that 
I be, at minimum, suspended for the day of that event. Unbeknownst to me at 
the time, the principal had also insisted that my mother pledge to seek 
psychiatric help for myself as a prerequisite of my return to Ambler Catholic. 


While I would ordinarily embrace an extended weekend, I could find no joy 
in this one. I had never been suspended from school before. There was shame in 
this. Furthermore, there was humiliation in the fact that I was experiencing this 
for essentially no reason other than because a child willed it to be so. The bullies 
finally had the definitive victory they had proudly sought for years. They couldn't 
get me to leave voluntarily as they did with Georgina, Rachel, Sarah and Nadiah, 
so they were getting me thrown out. At the time, I couldn't understand how I 
had been outfoxed. Today, I instead ask myself how a group of adults with 
anywhere from 30-50 more years of life experience relative to us 8th graders 
could possibly have been so prone to manipulation by a cadre of children. The 
father of the girl in question had, just eight months prior, been one of my 
baseball coaches. The video game I received on my 12th birthday had been a gift 
from him. Like the mothers of the retarded Italian boy across the street and the 
pyromaniacal animal torturer down the block, Kristen's father failed to see 
through his daughter's manipulations. While this came as no surprise, what was 
surprising was that everyone involved failed to see through it. Thursday night 
had seen an awkward phone conversation between my father and Kristen's 
father in which the two concluded that they were both very surprised and 
perplexed by what had transpired and that I didn't "seem like the kind of kid who 
would do something like that." 


That Sunday, the television reported that a blizzard was approaching that 
could bring up to three feet of snow. As a meteorology buff, I was excited about 
the weather system and was looking forward to doing some sledding. When I 
was a younger boy, my father would take me sledding. This year, however, the 
only hill he would be pushing me down was a proverbial one. Much of the 
forecasted snow fell on Monday night, but a few inches were already on the 
ground by early Monday afternoon. 


First thing on Monday morning, my mother finalized arrangements for me 
to visit a facility called The Horsham Clinic; an entity with which I had no prior 
experience; in order to satisfy the principal's demand that she "get me help." I 
do not feel as though what happened next helped me in any way. 


At around the time I was scheduled to be driven over to The Clinic, I 
decided to forestall what I somehow knew might be an unpleasant experience by 
going out for some sledding. While doing this, I encountered a boy a number of 
years younger than myself who made the unexpected offer of friendship. I told 
him that he couldn't help me with my problems and that I was too old to be his 


friend. Eventually, the cold and a desire to urinate forced me home, at which 
point, my parents told me to put my sled away and to get ready to go to The 
Clinic. 


Chapter 34: 


My mother would not tell me what the reason for this visit was, but I knew 
it was somehow connected with what had happened between myself and the girl 
at school. My mother assured me that The Horsham Clinic was a nice place 
where they would simply attach some wires to me and perhaps measure my 
brain's response to exposure to video games, which they would, she claimed, 
have in abundant supply there. This type of mendacity was not only insulting to 
my intelligence, but evidence of her own ill-intent. 


Upon my arrival at this facility, I felt confident bordering on cocky with 
regard to my own ability to use logic and reason to convince whosoever I 
encountered within the stately edifice we approached of both my innocence and 
my sanity. I was under the impression that psychologists were preeminently 
logical and knew that this was a quality that I had in spades. Surely I would 
receive a fair hearing here. 


After checking in at a reception desk that was not of the variety that 
consists of a laminate-surfaced counter and Plexiglas but rather an extremely 
expensive-looking solid, flat, wooden desk that ran parallel with and off to the 
right side of the path one entering the intake building was meant to walk along. 
It was situated so close to the entrance and sat so low to the ground that we 
walked somewhat past this desk without noticing it, needing to be alerted to its 
presence by the woman who manned it. That woman, perhaps 60 years of age 
with gray hair and large-framed eyeglasses, before even asking for our name and 
appointment time, asked if I could be "trusted" to sit in the waiting area without 
an orderly to guard me. She then looked at me and said, "We won't tolerate 
someone busting up our furniture." I was being referred to in the third person as 
if I were an animal the toilet training of which was being questioned by the 
person admitting the animal into his or her domicile. 


A television in the ornate Victorian-style waiting room was tuned into the 
TBS cable network, which at the time of the afternoon at which we arrived was 
airing re-runs of "Matlock" and "In the Heat of the Night." Whereas I had 
previously associated these television themes with mere mediocrity, they were at 
this time to take on a new association in my mind with the events transpiring at 
The Clinic. 


After about 20 minutes in the waiting room, someone who was supposedly 
a Ph.D. who worked as an "Intake Psychiatrist" said, "We're ready for you now." 


Upon entering his office, my mother, before the man could finish 
introducing himself, whipped out her own copies of the transcript of the bizarre 
messages sent to the girl on sheets of printer paper; virtually identical to the 


ones Kristen paraded about. My mother obtained her copies when my father 
printed them from our own printer after the school's principal E-Mailed a copy of 
the HTML version of the saved chat log to him. To have this done to me twice in 
four days and have my own family turn against me generated within me a feeling 
of the greatest desolation. No one ever even attempted to get my side of the 
story and the fact that I was sitting in the intake office of a mental facility meant 
that no one was particularly interested in anything I had to say. I was repeatedly 
asked if I had written the words on the papers and I felt as if I had no choice but 
to uniformly deny having written them, hoping that I could plausibly argue that 
the text was doctored. I knew enough to know that in situations like that, the 
wisest course is to deny everything. By this point, however, given the seeming 
unlikelihood of a fabrication and given that they had already made the decision 
to bring me to this clinic, it likely would not have mattered what I said, by this 
point. The psychiatrist repeatedly reminded me that his office was not a court of 
law and that I had no right to a trial. My mother convinced this doctor that I 
must be mentally unstable, but in truth, these sorts of facilities have a "must 
admit" policy for minors when their parents want to "check them in." Places like 
this one make most of their money on the backs of children who are being 
detained against their will. The cost of a one-week stay at the aforementioned 
facility, at that time, was about $9,300. 


At a certain point in the interview process, the doctor, in the process of 
getting a family medical and psychiatric history, asked if my parents were my 
natural parents. At this point, my parents insisted that I leave the room. "Why 
does he need to leave the room?" Asked the psychiatrist. "We'll tell you that 
once he's no longer in the room," my mother replied. I was made to go back out 
into the lobby where I sat for about 12 minutes before being recalled. I learned 
later that they revealed to the doctor, in that closed-door session, that they were 
not my real parents; a fact that they continued to attempt to conceal despite 
making a deliberate choice to reveal the information during the August 2001 
marital dispute I mentioned. Despite not being my parents and despite most 
other countries recognizing the human right of adolescents to make their own 
decisions concerning medical care, David and Gloria were empowered to do 
virtually anything they wanted to me, including having me thrown into this so- 
called clinic. It is more to the point to say that despite my being a human being, 
other human beings were given the power to determine my destiny in ways that 
were both unfair and unnatural. Even if they had been my natural parents, it 
would not have entitled them to do these things, from a moral standpoint. They 
had assumed the responsibilities of parenthood via their legal adoption of myself 
and were now engaged not in ensuring my growth and prosperity, but rather in 
ensuring that I would anguish in ignominy. While there is no question that they 
were vested with more power over myself than they ever should have had, they 
did not have absolute power. Should they have had absolute power and the 
purest form of their will had been done, there is no question that I would not 
have survived to pen this tome. 


What I found most distasteful about my mother's behavior in this intake 
office, if only in retrospect, was her implication that my "behavior" was the result 


of a genetically-triggered mental illness ultimately attributable to my true 
parentage and that my true parentage was somehow a dishonor of which I could 
never rid myself. She, at some point in this closed-door session; I later 
discovered; said something to imply that if I had been her natural child, that we 
wouldn't be sitting there in that room for reason that "no child of hers could be 
imperfect because she is perfect," a common narcissistic refrain. One would 
think that someone with a Ph.D. in Psychiatry would have been able to identify 
this statement as one of the most flagrant exemplifications of Narcissistic 
Personality Disorder in the history of the condition. 


The decision was made to admit me, I was told, based upon my "behavior." 
In reality, the decision was a financial one. Once that decision had been made, 
my parents and I were led into the secure adolescent wing of the facility, which 
involved passing through two sets of magnetically locked doors. There, we were 
left with a staff psychologist and my mother repeated the same tropes she had 
told the previous doctor in the Victorian-style reception building, which stood in 
stark contrast to the place where we now sat. The ornate wallpaper had been 
replaced with painted cinder-block walls, one of which was white and three of 
which were a dusty shade of drab blue, the hardwood floors having been 
replaced with dark-gray linoleum and the elegant table lamps with harsh 
overhead fluorescent lights. The scent of natural wood had been replaced with 
the scent of body odor. The vast, open fields visible from the entrance had been 
replaced with a series of buildings with locked doors connected by paved 
pathways encircled with anti-scale fencing. The only vista was of a small, 
wooden deck affixed to the back of the adolescent wing that was never actually 
utilized for fear of what was euphemistically referred to as "elopement." Rather 
than being fixated on the proper use of the English language, facilities such as 
this one uniformly refer to patients' running away as "elopement" rather than 
"escape" for one very particular reason that should be enough to make anyone's 
skin creep. The term "escape" is avoided deliberately as the use of the term 
might serve as a reminder to the "patients" that they ought to attempt to do 
exactly that. It is in the best interests of such facilities not to remind their 
victims that they are being unlawfully detained. 


The snowy treeline covered with the fodder of the blizzard to which I had 
looked forward from the comfort of my own living room just the previous night 
sat about 200 yards beyond the disused decking, viewable only through a pane of 
slightly tinted Plexiglas that composed most of one of the facets of the so-called 
Common Area. Of course, before I was led into this area for the first time, in the 
“interview room," with its painted cinder block walls, the staff psychologist 
proceeded to make a number of threatening statements toward me concerning 
what would happen to me if I behaved aggressively even though I had never 
behaved in an aggressive manner whatsoever. With hostility written on his face, 
this man said, nearly screaming, "IF YOU BECOME AGGRESSIVE IN THIS UNIT 
LIKE YOU DO WITH YOUR PARENTS, WE'LL INJECT YOU WITH THORAZINE 
UNTIL YOU SEE PINK ELEPHANTS!" At this point, the only person behaving 
irrationally or aggressively was their intake psychologist. Here was this person 
with whom I had no prior dealings who knew nothing about me threatening to 


forcibly inject me with a chemical lobotomization drug. If this wasn't hell, then it 
was a fairly good approximation of it. 


Apparently, this was all part of a little show he liked to put on for every 
adolescent admitted to the ward, but regardless of the motivation for it, there 
can be no excuse for treating any human being this way, particularly a child of 
13. Many things were said that would, if asked today, have resulted in a multi- 
million dollar lawsuit. For instance, prior to my parents being told they could go 
home, I was asked in their presence a series of questions, the first of which was 
whether I was a homosexual. I was then asked a series of questions concerning 
whether I was sexually active, whether I was at risk for HIV, whether I had any 
STDs, whether I was a drug user, what kinds of medication I took, et cetera. 
When I told the woman asking these questions that I wasn't taking any drugs, 
she followed up that question with the question, "Do you take a daily 
multivitamin?" I responded in the affirmative to this question, hoping that 
perhaps the reason she was asking the question was that I might be allowed to 
continue taking my multivitamins while at The Clinic. In response, this bigoted 
woman responded with, "So when we asked you if you have ever used drugs, the 
answer Should have been yes. Multivitamins are drugs. Now we know that 
you're a dishonest person." It is no sign of progress when a person's liberty may 
be revoked without due process so long as the people revoking that liberty say 
nothing to "offend them." God forbid we infringe on someone's Civil Rights. 
Apparently, freedom from false imprisonment isn't included amongst those rights 
for juveniles in the United States. If I wanted to file a suit against this so-called 
clinic today, I would stand a better chance of winning a suit based upon my 
having been asked questions about my sexual orientation than on the basis of 
false imprisonment. 


Once my parents were gone, I was forced to strip entirely naked and 
underwent a full body-cavity search. My shoelaces were confiscated and I was 
told to get dressed. I was led into the Common Area, which consisted of a hard 
floor with some abrasive carpeting, a series of iron benches with a hard, royal- 
blue plastic coating which were quite uncomfortable, a television turned down to 
minimal volume with a heavily scratched, filthy Plexiglas panel protecting it and, 
of course, the other patients, who had phenomenally offensive body odor. I 
quickly discovered that the reason for this was the fact that the facility did not 
allow us to launder our clothing and that the patients had only the clothing their 
parents brought for them. Even when we were permitted to shower, we were 
forced to re-dress in the same filthy clothing, including undergarments, each day. 
The staff suggested that if we wanted clean clothing, our parents would 
effectively have to purchase and maintain a second wardrobe of clothing. Any 
clothing being dropped off would have to be searched, they said. My parents 
would have to take my dirty clothing home with them, launder it and make a 
separate trip to The Clinic each week simply to provide clean laundry to their 
child. Needless to say, anyone who hates their child enough to have them thrown 
into a facility such as this would most likely not care enough to see to their 
hygiene in such a place. Most families simply assumed, given the price tag, that 
this was a resort of some kind that provided every little thing. Although the 


facility had an entire building dedicated to laundry and there existed, 
somewhere, laundry bags meant to be issued to the patients, these machines 
were never utilized and those bags never distributed. 


My mother graciously offered to supply me with reading material in the 
form of a magazine of my choosing. I wasn't much of a magazine reader and 
blurted out, "Teen People" when pressed to name a specific magazine, not 
because it was what I wanted to read but because it was a magazine of which I 
had heard. A couple of days later I would be permitted to get my hands on two 
copies of Teen People (the current edition as well as the second-most current 
edition,) both of which had their staples removed by an unknown employee of 
The Horsham Clinic, resulting in my magazine-reading experience being more 
akin to that of reading a slippery newspaper than a magazine. These two 
magazines were read and re-read a number of times as they were the only 
reading material to which I was given access for the duration of the entire week. 
The mangled Teen Peoples contained a series of articles which consisted only of 
the most mindless sort of pap with the exception of an article bemoaning the 
dangers of the "rave scene" of which some parents, the article said, might not be 
familiar. The article in question warned of the dangers of "rave drugs" including 
ecstasy and a novel synthetic chemical cousin to ecstasy nicknamed "Foxy 
Methoxy." Although this particular drug never gained the widespread popularity 
of others, the article turned out to have been right about the impending trend in 
which the manufacturers of illicit drugs would resort customizing chemical 
analogues of drugs with known psychedelic effects for the reason that the law, at 
the time, could only prohibit specific, known compounds. It would be 2014 
before the law was changed to uniformly prohibit entire chemical classes and to 
prohibit the manufacture of novel chemical compounds "with the intent of 
making a profit without FDA approval" without regard to what sort of chemical is 
being produced. Incidentally, just six years after that, a wave of states began to 
legalize recreational marijuana, undoing decades of work to convince the public 
of the dangers of drugs. 


I had gone into the experience expecting a mental hospital to be a place of 
science; a place where harmless experiments were run, where no one was forced 
to do anything against their will and in which we would spend most of our time in 
bed... like in a real hospital. I, instead, encountered a place devoid of stimulation 
in which we were not allowed to be in bed except during the designated hours. 
We were, by and large, not allowed to have reading material and to the extent 
that we did, were only allowed to read it during our sleeping hours. Even 
prisons provided reading material, I knew. In stark contrast to real hospitals, 
which do not admit persons having nothing ostensibly wrong with them, this one 
was admitting children for any reason or no reason at all. One would not be able 
to convince a doctor in a real hospital, for instance, to admit their child on 
account of an imaginary broken limb when a simple X-Ray could confirm that no 
fracture had occurred. As the inner-workings of the mind are nearly impossible 
to assess in an empirical manner (or so they would have us believe) psychiatry 
has, for much of the history of the United States, been an institution rife with 
abuses. The laws governing psychiatric commitment for adults and juveniles in 


the United States exist well-outside of the bounds of both the Constitution and 
the legal code. As of this writing, the United States stands alone amongst all of 
the nations of the world in its non-signatory status with regards to the U.N. 
Convention on the Rights of the Child, with which if it wanted to comply, would 
need to abolish much of the psychiatric establishment as we know it. This is an 
industry that is protected in the United States by a system of political corruption 
that shows little sign of abating. The psychotropic drug market enjoys annual 
revenues of $21.3 Billion as of the time of this writing. For reference, Somalia 
was the second to last nation on Earth to agree to the terms of the Convention; 
something they did 14 years prior to this writing. 


I was, surely, naive to think there any chance that my experience in such a 
place would be anything other than some sort of hell. My mother, on the other 
hand, was worldly enough to know the entire sordid history of mental hospitals 
in the United States. She was an aficionado of the movie, "One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest" and I can recall watching the movie alongside her and hearing 
her making vocal statements of sympathy for certain characters and statements 
condemning Nurse Ratched during screenings of this moving in our own living 
room in the years leading up to my own experience at this facility. She had gone 
out of her way, during my earlier childhood, to tell me of the practice of ice pick 
lobotomization, electroshock therapy, as well as insulin shock therapy. I had 
been made at the age of ten to watch the movie A Beautiful Mind with my 
mother; a movie in which the protagonist's mind is destroyed by the end of the 
movie and in which he delusionally believes he is still capable of practicing 
higher maths despite being capable of doing little more than doodling in a 
sketchbook. His belief that he was still the same person he was before and the 
imposition of the associated delusional state upon the John Nash character of the 
movie (not to mention the destruction of his gift) was both tragic and ironic given 
that he was forced to undergo insulin shock to prevent hallucinations. I can 
remember even at age ten being deeply disturbed by and fully appreciative of the 
tragedy of this story. I am certain that my mother was fully cognizant of this 
tragedy as well. Given this, my mother could not have been ignorant to the harm 
she was causing vis a vis my hospitalization. 


Whenever I got the chance, I would point out the hypocrisy of spending 
years educating children about the dangers of drugs and then turning around 
and declaring that forcibly giving a child pharmaceuticals on the basis of 
invented psychiatric conditions with invented symptoms was perfectly 
acceptable. When I would point this out to my parents or doctors, I would be 
accused both by my parents and by psychologists/psychiatrists of being abusive 
toward my parents and was told that my lack of a college degree made me 
ineligible to have an opinion on the matter. Despite prescribing dangerous drugs 
to and imprisoning children, The Horsham Clinic arranged for me to have 
multiple meetings with a staff nutritionist while I had only a single meeting with 
a doctor which occurred at the time of my admission. The nutritionist gave me 
the helpful advice that perhaps cutting back on dark-colored sodas would help to 
alleviate my facial acne. 


I called home every day and told my mother I wanted to go home. I was as 
scared and miserable as I had ever been in my life. Some of the people I 
encountered there told me they had been there for weeks; others, for months. 
The first time I called home, I found myself in the impossible situation of begging 
for relief from the very person who put me into that prison in the first place. 
Although that conversation started off cordially, I would inevitably ask to be 
allowed to come home from the "hospital" and she would inevitably respond to 
this with her own internal rationale for her actions followed by a flat rejection of 
my proposition. Striking was the way that Gloria rationalized acts of malice 
toward myself (and others.) Any time she was doing something to cause harm 
and it was the result of her ego being bruised, she would preface any statement 
she would make with, "I know that you hate me..." If I hated her, it was because 
she did things like this. I didn't deny hating her, either in the context of that 
phone conversation or generally. What I didn't then understand was that my 
mother's internal justification, as it were, for her actions was; in this case and in 
the case of her fallings-out with former friends and neighbors; rooted in her 
belief that someone failing to slavishly acquiesce to her demands made them 
deserving of her scorn. More than this, deserving, in her mind, of death. 


Preparing for my first supper meal at The Clinic entailed being led over to 
a separate building referred to only as the "dining hall" along with the other 
patients. We were led there by an orderly named Dan who also ran one of the 
group therapy sessions. Although job listings for this sort of position still use the 
term, "orderly," institutions like this one usually insist upon introducing these 
people to the "patients" as "counselors." The dining room was poorly lit and 
remained that way for our meal, with the only illumination coming from a 
disused salad bar in the middle of a dining room which provided a fair 
approximation of the experience of sneaking into a Ruby Tuesday's in the middle 
of the night that had no food available. The food we were to eat was not drawn 
from the buffet, which was inactive except for its lighting system, but rather 
from trays that had been pre-loaded with food by a cafeteria worker at some 
earlier point in the day and left in a refrigerator. Dan opened the door of this 
refrigerator and instructed us to each take one tray and carry it over to a table at 
the rear of the dining room. 


Once we were seated, I found that the other patients were on the quiet side 
and took advantage of the opportunity to pump Dan for information. I explained 
to him that I was interested in being released from the facility at the soonest 
possible juncture. I explained to him that I hated it there. He told me that I 
would not be there forever and that I would be okay. Dan was obviously a 
compassionate person, but he was powerless to do anything to ameliorate my 
situation aside from his comforting statement. Although, at the time, I could not 
sense it even instinctually, in my more recent life I have found that I have the 
ability to more easily "review" what was going through someone else's mind after 
an encounter than I would otherwise be able in the midst of an interaction. This 
seems to work like a sort of "instant replay" that allows me access to a singular 
type of information to which many have no access. When I look back into this 
moment in time and into this man's mind, what I recognize now about this 


moment that I did not then was that this person felt genuinely awful for his 
participation in essentially detaining someone against their will. I believe that, 
like myself, he was one of those rare few who had the ability to sense the 
emotional state of others and that he could sense that I was deeply frightened. 
His recognition of the pain it was causing me to be detained there provoked 
within him feelings of genuine guilt which his status as an employee at The 
Horsham Clinic rendered it inappropriate for him to express. 


Dan let us to linger in the dining room for a full 30 minutes and allowed us 
to have seconds if we were interested. I might have indulged in seconds if my 
appetite hadn't been stripped from me by residual adrenaline from the 
experience of being plunged into this new, nightmarish world. I wasn't conscious 
of the fact that this adrenaline was both the reason for my lack of appetite and 
my excessive thirst. 


Wednesday of that week was day three of what would be six days of 
incarceration and forced druggings. When my parents came to visit that day, 
however, in addition to bringing me a cheesesteak, my mother brought with her a 
copy of an E-Mail chain between herself and the principal of my school. The E- 
Mails made reference to the fact that the principal was aware of my status as a 
mental patient. I had been operating up until this point upon the pretense that 
my admission to the facility had been entirely my own mother's idea and that no 
one from the school was aware of the plans she had made for me. In an instant, 
despite a strong desire not to let the bullies win, I knew that I could never return 
to Ambler Catholic. If anyone in that town knew where I had been, soon, 
everyone in the town would know. I began to think about what a group of vicious 
13-year-olds would do with such information. I suppose that I was partially 
motivated to withdraw from the school by a desire to deny those bullies full 
knowledge of the extent of the harm they had caused. 


Beyond this, I was a person who prided myself on my intellect and logic. If 
I were labeled as "insane," then I would have found myself on the receiving end 
of a type of slander that I couldn't have bore. I didn't want to lose my reputation 
as a rational person. The Horsham Clinic was the scariest place I had ever been 
in my life. Although I would go on to have a wide spectrum of unpleasant 
experiences over the course of my lifetime, The Horsham Clinic was the scariest 
place in which I ever would be. 


I decided that if my parents could abdicate their own responsibility to 
protect and defend their child, that if they could commit such a betrayal as this, 
that I had to do everything in my power to passively resist. The first and most 
sensible measure I could take was to refuse to go back to school. I wasn't 
refusing to go back to one school in favor of another as in the case my transfer to 
Ambler Catholic. I was, from that point forth, going to refuse to go to any school. 


I was released from The Horsham Clinic at about 11:45am on the following 
Sunday and picked up by my father. My mother, who was absolutely 
instrumental in ensuring that I would endure hell for nearly that entire week was 


conspicuously absent upon my release with my father being sent to pick me up 
only in the most perfunctory parental capacity. He was acting on that day not as 
a father but as a taxi driver. As we drove home, I observed that the two feet of 
snow that had fallen in the most impressive snowstorm in our area since 1996 
had all but melted. The only view I had of the peak snow cover associated with 
that storm was through a pane of Plexiglas. I had missed a chance to do some 
sledding due to my detention at The Clinic, but had, by this point, ceased to care 
about that or anything else. Upon my arrival at home, I suddenly had the feeling 
that my social standing had declined even further and felt as if I was wearing a 
sign on my back advertising my whereabouts over the previous week. I also saw 
this as only the latest in a series of redundant, impenetrable barriers between 
Georgina and myself. My mind was suddenly flooded by nightmarish fantasies of 
what it might be like if she ever discovered where I had been and how that might 
further diminish her opinion of me, although this was a moot point by 2003. My 
life, as I knew it, was over and given that I am not and was not a petty person, 
sledding was the last thing on my mind. When I arrived home, one of the first 
things out of my mother's mouth was the suggestion that I, "go sledding," as if I 
was a little kid who had scraped their knee and that her allowing me to go 
sledding, at age 13, somehow made up for a week of unjust incarceration and 
what I knew to be a comprehensive sabotage of all of the aspects of my life that 
mattered. It was neither the first nor the last time that my mother, having 
realized that great harm was being done to me (often perpetrated by herself) 
attempted to "make up for it" through a laughably modest token gesture. 


For the record, the very first thing out of her mouth when I got home that 
day, after six days of unjust imprisonment and druggings and the termination of 
my right to an education was, "There's two bottles of soda in the fridge, there's 
lunchmeat, there's microwave popcorn in the pantry, there's Pringles and if 
there's anything else you have a hankering for, I'll have your father get it at the 
store!" 


Chapter 35: 


My mother feigned objection to my decision to drop out of school and 
implored me to return to the school for at least one more day. I initially refused 
this, after which she told me that if I agreed to attend for a single half-day, she 
would not force me to go back to the school and that I could drop out. This 
arrangement was amenable to me. My mother actually seemed to be okay with 
my dropping out of school. As promised, I attended for one last half-day after 
which I never again returned to the school. On that half-day, there was 
remarkably little invective from the other students. Everyone was awfully quiet, 
but they clearly had no knowledge of where I had been. That much was only a 
matter of time as far as I was concerned. As far as they were concerned, I had 
simply been suspended during that time. 


On that last day, which fell on February 24, 2003, I saw my classmates 
through new eyes. I now looked upon these children and the physical building 
itself and saw them for what they were: Things which were no matter. I had 


spent the previous three years going from seeking the approval of these children 
to being contented with a single friendship to being at war with everyone, my 
own sense of well-being being tethered to others instead of being internally 
derived. By way of the twisted mercy conferred upon me by what was likely 
actual depression and despair at my experience over the past week, I had finally 
succeeded in ceasing to care about the school bullies by ceasing to care about 
everything. 


In order to avoid experiencing anxiety concerning troublesome situations, 
one sometimes has to silence that part of their brain which drives one to do even 
the simple things one would associate with self-care. This might impact, for 
some, things like personal hygiene or getting out of bed. In my case, the thing I 
stopped caring about that I had cared deeply about previously was my schooling. 


Depression is a natural response to stress and the natural counterbalance 
to anxiety when that anxiety is chronic and unabating. I was about as depressed 
as I had ever been. Ironically, being in a facility in which many of the patients 
were being treated for Clinical Depression only worsened my condition as, of 
course, depression is not caused by a chemical imbalance as the doctors kept 
insisting, but is, as more recent scientific studies suggest (and I knew all along,) 
caused by chronic stress. All of this was almost beside the point as I was not 
brought to The Horsham Clinic in order to remedy depression, but rather on the 
basis of a single, false accusation of inappropriate behavior not in any way linked 
to depression. In order to be able to "go through with" dropping out of school, I 
had to silence many of my better angels. It would be a couple of years before 
those neuronal clusters would begin to switch themselves back on, although at 
the time, it wasn't clear when, if ever, I would recover from what was not one, 
but a series of setbacks and insults most of which featured my parents as my 
own primary antagonists. Like a car run off the road by the need to avoid a 
collision with oncoming traffic, I was, against my will, choosing to drop out of 
school. While it was technically my hand on the wheel, no objective person 
would say, as in the case of a driver run off the road, that it was a matter of 
choice. I was not happy with the situation in the same way that a General would 
not be happy if he were forced into a strategic retreat. It may have been the 
right thing to do; after all, the hill we were fighting over was only a middle 
school. At the same time, this was about much more than middle school. This 
was going to impact my schooling during my high school years, as well. It, 
therefore, may have been the wrong thing to do i.e. by forever departing from 
the mainstream, I would be missing out on opportunities that might ultimately be 
indispensable. After all, I was entitled to an education. If I dropped out of 
school, I would be missing out on something to which I was, in theory, entitled. 
As things stood on February 24th, however, I was not getting an education. If I 
was to learn, I needed eyeglasses to see the board and neither my mother nor 
the teacher seemed to care if I had them. It wasn't as if I had suddenly become 
depressed and lost interest in the subject of science, even under these stressful 
conditions. If I was to learn, I needed an environment in which I could be, more 
or less, free from the level of harassment I was experiencing. The rectitude of 
my decision was then (and remains now) far from clear. The most that could be 


said for that moment in time and that decision was that I could at least take 
solace in knowing that it was the last time I would have to gaze upon the visage 
of the bullies or have any dealings with Ms. Staudinger. Dropping out of school 
was, prior to what I had just been put through, unthinkable. By February 24th, 
however, it was necessary. 


As the other students prepared for lunch, I plucked my backpack from its 
hook and smoothly slid it over my shoulders, walking over to the side of the room 
opposite to the coat hooks as soon as this was accomplished. Whereas ordinarily, 
my two-pronged coat hook would have featured my backpack hanging from the 
bottom hook and my lunchbox crammed into the middle compartment of my 
backpack, my backpack was a little less congested today as I brought no lunch 
with me to school. All of the other students, with nearly absolute uniformity, 
hanged their lunchboxes from the upper of the two prongs allocated to them, but 
I never did this. I liked being able to keep my hands free during my walks to and 
from school and therefore stuffed my lunchbox into my backpack rather than 
carrying it separately for the duration of my time at Ambler Catholic. 


Michael asked why I was bringing my backpack to the lunchroom. I didn't 
answer him, but Ms. Staudinger chimed in with something to the affect of, 
“David's parents are picking him up for an appointment," presumably with the 
intent of curtailing Michael's invective. She didn't seem very interested in 
curtailing his invective two weeks prior and in any event, it was a moot point. 

My mind was made up. As my classmates for those past three years queued up 
for another lunch period; very much tethered to their responsibilities; I was free. 
I walked out the other of the two doors rather than using the same door as my 
classmates, knowing that I was literally seeing each of these individuals for the 
last time, more than likely, for the entire remainder of my lifetime. It felt good to 
be able to so easily dispense with them after being unable to get away from them 
for so long. They were at least half of the overall problem. As Ms. Staudinger 
prepared to escort the class to lunch, she told me after a long few moments of 
my standing at the rear door of the classroom that I was free to disembark at any 
time. I had never been more glad to turn a doorknob as I was when I turned that 
one. Once through the door, I pushed the door closed with four fingers of my 
right hand whilst facing away from the door, in a motion not unlike a "low-five." 
The door closed with moderate force and the instant it did, it forever silenced the 
voices of my classmates. From there, I started by walking at a brisk pace toward 
the same set of stairs they were to use moments in the future. I made haste to 
ensure I made it to the stairwell before they entered the hallway. This stairwell 
led toward the back of the building near the exit that led to the playground and 
to the adjacent building housing the lunchroom. In taking this set of stairs, I was 
taking the scenic route through the building as I'd have to traverse the first-floor 
hallway to get to the front door of the building. The last thing Michael said to 
me before I walked out the door was, "Why are you going out that door if you're 
getting picked up for an appointment?" I effortlessly ignored this and before 
long, forgot about it entirely. Although my intent in hurrying down the hallway 
was to ensure no one could make any further rude remarks toward me to which I 
wouldn't be free to retort (reasoning that he who laughs last laughs best,) as I 


made this trek down the second-floor hallway and down the rear stairs and forth 
again through the first-floor hallway, the thought occurred to me to at least say 
‘goodbye’ to my former teachers from grades five and six. Once on the first floor, 
the 4th grade classroom appeared on the right-hand side; a classroom in which I 
had never been a student and to which I had no connection. First up on the left- 
hand side was Mrs. DeBelle-Bull's classroom. 


Upon peering through the open door of that classroom, I found my former 
oth grade teacher to be intensely focused on grading papers while her students 
were out at lunch. She didn't notice me. A strange, half-formed thought of 
which I wasn't consciously aware flooded into my mind as I looked upon my 
former teacher. I felt suddenly that I had no right to interact with her. I was an 
8th grader and 8th graders are not supposed to talk to their former teachers lest 
they be accused of wishing to regress to a less advanced state. Of course, 
objectively, there would have been nothing improper about saying ‘hello' to a 
former teacher and no risk of anyone knowing that I did it. The hallway was 
entirely unoccupied excepting my presence as was her classroom with the 
exception of her own presence. In that moment, I felt as if speaking to her would 
have been a step backward in more ways than one. To literally hesitate in the 
process of carrying out such an important act would have demonstrated a lack of 
determination on my part and I was not the sort to invest only partway in 
decisions. In this case, I wasn't worried about what others would think of me but 
was instead worried about my perception of myself as I strived, even then, to be 
as consistent as possible in my comportment and beliefs. 


I was, in that moment, furthermore struck by the fact that Mrs. DeBelle- 
Bull was by then in the process of teaching the third class subsequent to our own 
since the days when that room had been "my" classroom. The teacher-student 
relationship that we were made to believe was special at the time when I had 
been her 5th grade student had suddenly been desecrated by the recognition, 
now consciously registering for the first time, that she had instructed other 
students prior to my time under her tutelage and that she had gone on to teach 
scores of other children who were strangers to me. In that moment, I knew what 
it felt like to come to the end of a marriage in which a man foolishly marries a 
woman who had been married previously and identifies this as a mistake only 
after the marriage predictably ends in divorce. How sacred could the student- 
teacher relationship be, after all, when a teacher has hundreds of students over a 
period of decades? How invested could a person really be in the welfare of 
another (regardless of the nature of the relationship) when he or she is cognizant 
at the outset of that interpersonal relationship that in just a year's time, that 
other will be someone else's problem? 


Besides, what could I have said to her? I couldn't very well have told her 
all that had transpired in the past couple of years, much less the past week at 
The Clinic. My dealings with Mrs. DeBelle-Bull hadn't been tainted by the sort of 
negativity that had become so ubiquitous in the preceding two years. I felt as if 
it would have been wrong to impose such a burden upon a person who was 
probably still of the belief that myself and all of her former students were doing 


just fine. Had she not been so busy, I would like to think that I would have at 
least said goodbye to her. Saying goodbye, alas, would have only begged more 
questions and would have led to a longer conversation. 


In the time it took to walk to the very next classroom, I resolved to at least 
say goodbye to Mrs. Hackett, should she be present in her classroom. She was 
not. Throughout this process of considering how to handle my last moments 
within the school building, I never stopped moving. After surpassing the 6th 
grade classroom, I arrived at the front foyer of the building which was home to 
the secretary's office. That diminutive office (approximately six feet by eight,) 
like Mrs. Hackett's classroom, was unoccupied. To the right of the secretary's 
office, I found the familiar sets of double-doors that led to the steps in front of 
the building. Only the set of doors nearest to the secretary's office were ever 
used, the other set traditionally being locked. As I pushed through this door for 
what had to be somewhere between the 400th and 500th time, it was for the final 
time. The feeling was akin to being blown out an airlock; it happened much too 
quickly and with too little pomp given the gravity of the occasion. I had 
wondered if I would happen to say goodbye to anyone. No one from my own 
class including my own teacher knew of my plan to withdraw from the school. It 
occurred to me that it was strange to leave a school without saying goodbye toa 
single soul or telling anyone of my plans, yet even at this age, I had an instinctual 
understanding that there was advantage in having knowledge that others lack. I 
knew it was the last I would see of the monsters of Ambler Catholic, but they 
didn't. This choice to leave on, more or less, my own terms helped to restore a 
lost sense of control. As I pressed the lever to open the doors, the possibility of 
further interaction with the denizens of the school was extinguished and I 
suddenly had my answer as to how it would end. Upon making it outside, 
thankfully, there was no idling red sedan there waiting for me and I therefore 
had the duration of an eight-minute walk home to reflect upon my new situation 
in solitude. Later this same day, my mother thoughtfully made an appointment 
for me to get the eyeglasses I needed in order to copy down Ms. Staudinger's 
study notes. 


As anyone walking away from a job they hate could tell you, the pleasure in 
doing such a thing as this should have been tempered by knowledge of the 
consequences. One consequence I hadn't considered was that for the remainder 
of the school-year and the summer, I would be spending a lot more time around a 
mother who I couldn't stand to be around and who, in turn, couldn't tolerate my 
own presence. This would go on to result in even greater tension in the home. 
What I did not appreciate at age 13; a time when everyone was trying to 
convince me that my parents were not as bad as I thought they were; was that 
they were, in fact, worse than I thought they were. Attempts were made to 
convince me, over the ensuing years, that my assessment of my parents had been 
based upon misguided adolescent notions and hormones, when, in fact, there 
were serious abuses occurring. When I was seven, my father once bragged while 
spanking me that he, "[Knew] how to hurt me without leaving a mark." He said it 
with pride. I did not consider at age seven that he may have been speaking 
metaphorically in addition to his literal reference to the perquisites conferred 


upon child abusers by striking their victims with an open rather than a closed 
hand. By taking me out of school and keeping me out of school, my mother was 
making a conscious decision to do long-term harm and dressing it up as a favor 
to me. If only someone had told me that I was underestimating the malice of my 
parents, I might have invested more in doing whatever was necessary to escape. 
Staying in school would have been a good start, if this was the goal. Had I done 
so, it might have led to opportunities to get out of the house more often and 
ultimately, out of my parents’ sphere of influence. Although I was beginning to 
identify the wisdom in passing over rather than reacting to sleights by small- 
minded children, I did not yet recognize that using my non-attendance of school 
as a cudgel against my parents probably did more to harm me than it did to harm 
my parents. As the decision to leave school hadn't really been mine in the first 
place, neither was mine the responsibility for the harm the decision caused, even 
if I was certainly made to feel otherwise at the time. 


An agreement was reached, based upon my mother telling the principal 
that I was "convalescent," according to which I would be considered to have 
completed the 8th grade whether or not I actually did so. As long as we paid 
tuition (this had already been pre-paid at the beginning of the year,) they would 
give me a passing mark and sign off on my completion of the 8th grade that I 
might start high school the next year. So far as any of the students in the class 
were told, I was simply convalescent and may or may not return to the class. 


March 2003 saw another brief stay at The Clinic which would not be my 
last in such a facility. My mother, having seen just how much I anguished during 
my first visit, decided to continue to exploit the mental health system even in the 
absence of any school administrator advising her to do so. Her intention was to 
inflict psychological harm upon her son rather than to "get me help," as the 
principal had put it. The kids from school had no idea what happened to me and 
the faculty knew nothing about what happened after my "evaluation." They only 
knew that I disappeared in the middle of the year and didn't attend the 
graduation. 


Our 8th grade class had sold pretzels to the student body of ACES during 
snack breaks throughout the school-year just as our predecessors had done 
before us in order to facilitate the purchase of special "graduating class attire," 
including periwinkle sweatshirts and bright red T-shirts which had the names of 
all of the students in the class emblazoned upon them. We were still expected to 
pay much of the cost for this attire out of pocket despite Colleen Quittner's CYO 
collecting a profit of $20 per day for 180 days ($3600 total) from the pretzel 
sales. The names appeared in alphabetical order according to last name. My 
name appeared at the top of that list and was therefore prominently displayed on 
the backs of every student in the class as they made their graduation walk before 
the gathered congregation of the St. Joseph's church; a graduation mass to 
which I was not a witness and of which I was not a participant. The very people 
who did the most to ensure I would be driven out of the school attended their 
graduation ceremony whilst carrying upon their backs the name of their chief 
victim. Did anyone present in the church that day know the real story? Did they 


even suspect? Did anyone attending that ceremony wonder who the mystery 
person was whose name was on the shirt but was absent from the ceremony? 


With the exception of a single telephone call placed shortly after the 
graduation ceremony by Kenny that he made whilst being, ironically, under the 
influence of marijuana, no one; student nor faculty member; telephoned or 
showed up at our door to endeavor to verify my well-being or to ensure I was 
receiving an education in my absence from ACES. Years prior, when my mother 
was certain we'd be moving away from Morrisville and my mother duly notified 
the school I attended in Morrisville of the fact I wouldn't be returning for fourth 
grade (that move being the one that brought us to Ambler in the first place,) I 
distinctly remember the day when my third grade teacher unexpectedly showed 
up at my door in order to check up on me about a month prior to that move. In 
stark contrast to my third grade teacher at a school in a small town, even after 
the faculty of ACES learned that I was convalescent and despite my abrupt 
disappearance in the middle of the year, no one so much as sent a token gesture 
of concern of any shape, matter, or form. Mercifully, this also meant never 
having to endure harassment from this particular group of individuals again. | 
can remember being relieved when the summer between middle and high school 
began and, noting that no one had paid a visit by this point, concluding that no 
one ever would. 


While I would go on to "enjoy" years of "freedom" from traditional school 
environs, the penalty paid for this freedom was the loss of any expectation of 
attending at university. If the next few years were one long holiday, then they 
were a holiday spent cheeking pills, being maligned repeatedly in front of 
doctors, running away from home to avoid longer-term institutionalization and 
missing out on crucial academic and social opportunities not available to 
students in so-called alternative schools. 


My mother, in retrospect, was fully cognizant of the fact that I was being 
irrevocably taken out of the mainstream. During my first so-called Individualized 
Education Program meeting, my mother broached the topic of my interest in 
baseball, from which I had resigned in April of the previous year. Knowing full- 
well that the answer was going to be "no," she asked the Director of Special 
Education for the school district if it would be possible for me to play on 
Hatboro-Horsham's baseball team while in attendance at an alternative school. I 
had never evinced any interest in returning to baseball over that past year. The 
question was asked for no reason other than to create the perception that she 
was acting as my advocate rather than as my adversary. My mother had done 
the very thing she claimed my pre-school teacher was trying to do 20 years prior. 


In order to pay for the stays at The Horsham Clinic, my mother had quietly 
obtained so-called CHIP insurance on short-notice over that February 2003 
weekend prior to my first hospitalization. This insurance would be used over the 
next two and a half years to finance two further psychiatric hospitalizations and 
countless out-patient visits to psychologists and psychiatrists. 


On September 2, 2003, I began attending Hatboro-Horsham High School. 
By this point, I had decided to give school another chance, but was very much 
accustomed to not attending any school at all. That morning, I was ready to go 
to school, had money for the school's hot lunch and was supposed to walk to the 
bus stop at the corner of Avenue C and Palmer Avenue. My mother suggested 
that the day might be less stressful for me if I allowed my father to drive me to 
school rather than taking the bus, citing an incident with an Italian boy from fully 
four years in the past. When I told her that I had no mental reservations with 
regard to riding on a school bus, she shifted gears and declared that the 
breakfast I had consumed was not a proper breakfast and forced me to eat a 
second breakfast during the span of time during which I should have been 
heading to school. This interference had greater consequence than one might 
have expected and was more malicious than I could have anticipated. 


My father dropped me off at school rather than my traveling by school bus. 
In the course of the school day, I managed to find all of my classes. The students 
treated me with respect and referred to me by my first name. I had a clean slate. 
One student thought I looked like a football player. Another thought I was a 
senior on my first day of freshman year. Another thought I might be a teacher. I 
didn't care if anyone liked me and I no longer sought the approval or attention of 
the people around me and that only made people like me more. I felt as if the 
day had gone awfully well and at dismissal, I was met by the fleet of school buses 
that ferried the students back to their respective neighborhoods. 


It was then that I became cognizant of the fact that no one had told me 
which bus to take. This information was not published in the local paper, on the 
bulletin board in the lobby of the school, nor was it given to us at Back to School 
Night the week prior. I even went back into the lobby to look for any information 
along these lines. I later discovered that the bus we were to take in the 
afternoon was the same one | would have taken in the morning. Thus, if I had 
taken the bus in the morning, I would have had this crucial bit of information in 
the afternoon, naturellement. The school administrators, quite reasonably, did 
not anticipate that anyone needing to take the afternoon bus would forego the 
free-of-charge transportation made available to them in the form of the morning 
bus. Only the location of the neighborhood bus stop was related to the students. 
I had no choice, as a consequence of my mother's injunction against my taking 
the morning bus, but to board a bus at random that afternoon and hope for the 
best. 


The bus I boarded, before long, revealed itself to be heading in a general 
direction other than that which one would associate with a bus heading back to 
my own neighborhood. I was unsurprised by this, given that my odds of choosing 
the right bus by chance was about one in fifteen. I was unsure of where I was 
with relation to my own home for the first few stops the bus made and I resolved 
to wait until the bus go to a point, however distant from my home, from which I 
knew the way in order to avoid becoming truly lost. 


With only a few more students left on the bus, the bus, at last, entered an 
area from which I knew the way home. The thought occurred to me to start a 
conversation with one of the other students and perhaps ask to use their 
telephone, but no appropriate occasion ever seemed to present itself in which I 
could make a foray into conversation with these students, one of which was 
dropped about three miles from my home. I decided to follow this nameless 
student off the bus and the bus driver who did nothing to verify the identities of 
the students boarding the bus did nothing to verify the identities of the students 
disembarking. The driver, not unreasonably, assumed I lived in that 
neighborhood and continued on his route. 


I found myself in a middle-class tract development with which I had no 
familiarity and, after making a few walks up and down the street on which the 
student who I followed off the bus lived and with him, by this point, enjoying the 
comforts of that home and my never having been able to find an opportunity to 
initiate conversation with him, I made my way out of his neighborhood and 
toward the main road. 


Upon my eventual arrival at home at 5:45pm; over two full hours late; my 
mother seemed nonplussed by my tardiness and I discovered that she had not 
reported me as missing. She made no attempt to find out where I had been. I 
expressed my indignation both at being kept from a piece of information I 
required as well as her nonchalance at the blunder. Her response was, "I 
thought maybe you had made a new friend and were hanging out with them at 
their house or something." 


Already accustomed to not attending school, my frustration about this 
experience was sufficient to guarantee that I would refuse to return, despite the 
many positive experiences I had earlier in the day. As a result of the actions of a 
vindictive mother who had been given what she probably considered great tips 
from a school administrator about how to undermine her own son's future and as 
a result of the actions of one 13-year-old girl who was legitimately mentally ill, I 
would miss out on the opportunity to attend a real high school based upon the 
false accusation of being mentally ill. I would miss out on exactly the sort of 
experiences that I had been mocked and ridiculed for so precociously seeking in 
elementary and middle school, with the exception to this being a relationship I 
would have just a few years later with a dysfunctional albeit lovely young woman 
who was, by dint of where it was we met, herself a mentally fragile person. She 
stood alone as the only person I would ever meet suffering from a worse case of 
low self-confidence than I had experienced. When it came to September 2, 2003, 
however, I never considered, at the time, that my refusal to return to school may 
have been exactly what my mother wanted. 


Regardless of the folly of refusing to go to school, that refusal did bring 
with it consequences, if token ones, for my parents in addition to myself. After 
my being declared truant, my parents and I would be called into a truancy 
hearing to account for my unauthorized absence. No fine or penalty of any sort 
was levied against my parents due to the testimony of a psychologist I had been 


seeing for the past five months. It was agreed at the end of that hearing, 
however, that I would have to attend "some sort of school or another." The only 
"concession" made by the school district was that I would be taken out of the 
mainstream and placed in an alternative school that placed few academic 
demands on students. The fact that most of the students at these schools were 
“low-functioning" and that the school didn't force students to do any homework 
was sold to me as a perquisite. The first of two of these schools I would attend 
over the next four years would go on to suspend me shortly after the outset of my 
Sophomore year after I offended the political sensibilities of some of the students 
and faculty. Apparently, the faculty of the Mill Creek School was only interested 
in helping children with behavioral problems if their politics aligned with their 
own. Not wanting to attend the sort of school that would suspend someone 
simply for expressing their individuality, I refused to return to this school. 
Something called the Lifeworks Alternative School was offered to me as another 
option. This was the school I would attend for my most of my Sophomore and all 
of my Junior and Senior years and the school at which I was attending when I 
was awarded with an authentic High School Diploma from Hatboro-Horsham 
High School: A school that I had attended for a mere six days over a period of 
four years. The other five days, incidentally, came at the beginning of my Junior 
year just prior to which I had declared an interest in returning to a mainstream 
school. 


At that time, arrangements were made to enable me to attend Hatboro- 
Horsham once again with an unknown party insisting that I only be allowed to 
attend Hatboro-Horsham for the first half the school day and that I continue to 
attend Lifeworks during the afternoon. This was an initiative for which my 
mother feigned support but to which she ultimately put a stop. 


After a week of attendance at Hatboro-Horsham during the mornings, on 
Monday of the second week of this arrangement, Lifeworks Alternative School 
Principal Diane Marseglia poked her head into my classroom and informed me 
that a doctor's appointment had been arranged for me downstairs and that my 
bus had been cancelled. I was told to wait in the lobby downstairs for my 
appointment and that my parents would be arriving shortly in order to attend 
along with me. It is a strange thing having appointments scheduled for you and 
plans made for you without your knowledge or consent, but it was par for the 
course for me. 


When the appointment finally got underway, it was after 3:30pm and all of 
the students had been picked up. The lobby downstairs was empty, save for the 
occasional presence of a secretary. A black woman in her 40s emerged from one 
of the offices and told me she was ready for me. My parents had not yet arrived. 


She introduced herself as Dr. Sargent and told me that my parents would 
be there soon, at which point, the session could begin. Upon their arrival, I 
couldn't help but notice that they were over-dressed, with my mother wearing 
her own overbearing perfume, which when coupled with the fruity fragrance 
worn by the doctor, only further sickened me. 


Had I misbehaved? Had I threatened a girl from my school? What could 
the reason possibly be for this? My mother began speaking, "David is terrorizing 
us in our home. David wants to join Al-Qaeda! He is punching holes in the walls, 
he called me a whore, AND HE HATES BLACK PEOPLE!" Rather than seeing 
through this obvious attempt at manipulation, Dr. Sargent nodded and listened to 
everything my mother said. I tried to defend myself, but it was of no use. This 
scene was ironic on a painful level of which even I wasn't fully cognizant at age 
16, not knowing of my father's activities in 1968. Dr. Sargent declared my 
alleged behavior to be outrageous (in the presence of a man who assassinated a 
well-known black man) and announced that if I would not "sign myself in" that 
paperwork would be drawn up to enable my parents to "sign me in." Although 
she conceded that there was no proof that I had done anything wrong, she stated 
that it was the seriousness of the accusation and not its veracity that mattered to 
her. 


So it was that a mere week into my time at Hatboro-Horsham, I was thrown 
into Unit 4 of Foundations Behavioral Health (which owned the Lifeworks 
Alternative School that sat on the grounds of this mental hospital) where I was 
drugged until I agreed to go back to Lifeworks on a full-time basis. In the 
aftermath of that incident, I was forced to contradict myself before the Director 
of Special Education by calling for a second IEP meeting in a two-month period 
in which I disavowed my previously expressed interest in attending Hatboro- 
Horsham. At that time, I was told that if I opted to go back to Lifeworks, no 
further changes to the venue of my schooling would be brooked; that I would 
remain in that school for the two remaining years of my education. My 
statements and demeanor at this second IEP meeting should have thrown up red 
flags with Director of Special Education Robert Gordish, but didn't because, 
much like Mrs. Burns, he saw spending time helping students as a waste rather 
than a raison d'étre. It was the adolescent equivalent of a witness in a mafia 
case abruptly recanting their testimony. I was clearly under duress and rather 
than helping me, Mr. Gordish seemed more concerned about how I had wasted 
his time by forcing him to make arrangements for me to change schools twice in 
as many months. He suggested that I was a dishonest person for having told him 
I wanted to return to Hatboro-Horsham in the first place and had sufficient 
impudence to explicitly tell me that he was pleased that he would no longer be 
required to have any further dealings with me. 


Late in the month of October 2005, my mother cavalierly announced that 
she had obtained brochures from a Residential Treatment Facility in Upstate 
New York in a region sufficiently distant, isolated and in a climate sufficiently 
inhospitable so as to preclude me from escaping once I was sent there. It had 
been my mother's custom to telegraph her intentions by presenting them 
facetiously in order to off-balance others; another common narcissistic trait. She 
must have thought she was being clever, but I took her threat at face value and 
planned accordingly. 


By this point, I was beginning to realize that my mother was probably 
suffering from something called Munchausen's by Proxy, which in her case, had 
an unusual presentation. Rather than shaving her son's head and parading him 
around as a cancer patient in order to garner sympathy, she was demonizing her 
son in order to accomplish the same end. I decided that I would share my story 
in an online forum meant for the victims of Munchausen's by Proxy. Within an 
hour, someone responded to my plea for help and told me that if I provided them 
with my contact information, they would send social workers to, perhaps, remove 
me from my parents' custody; something which appealed to me. I thanked the 
stranger, provided them with the necessary information and, within a few hours, 
social workers arrived at our home on a late October evening. 


The social workers asked me if I had ever been physically struck by my 
parents. I answered truthfully that I had not been. I explained to them they my 
parents were in the process of finalizing plans to have me incarcerated and 
perhaps lobotomized and that they had been, over the past few years, abusing 
the mental health system in order to undermine me. They responded to this that 
if I wasn't being physically abused, they could not remove me from the custody of 
my parents. There was no legal precedent, I knew, for charging someone with 
assault whereby the assault was carried out through a medical proxy. My 
parents must have understood this as well as anyone. The social workers, 
furthermore, added that even if I did testify that I was being physically abused, 
that any removal would likely be temporary. They departed from our Horsham 
residence and I began making alternative plans. 


A few years prior, my mother had assisted my biological mother (known to 
me, at this time, as my sister) in obtaining an apartment in town and it was 
within walking distance from our home. I had no friends and this woman was the 
only thing I had that came remotely close to being family. I knew that she was 
unstable and I did not have a particularly high opinion of this person, but I had 
literally no choice. Taking with me virtually none of my belongings and wearing 
a T-shirt and the very nylon jogging pants I had once worn to school dances, I set 
out on foot for the short walk to Tamara's apartment. 


I knocked on her door and began to explain myself. She listened to what I 
had to say and suddenly seemed interested not so much in listening to what I had 
to say but in providing me with information. She sat me down at an outdoor 
patio table sitting in the dumpy apartment's parking lot which had only four units 
and which also shared with a franchise of an auto insurance company. Feet from 
a major highway and with the smell of engine exhaust and somewhat brisk 
conditions forming the backdrop of our conversation, having revealed to her my 
mother's plans from a somewhat filthy white plastic chair, before the 
conversation on that topic could go any further, Tamara asked me if I thought 
that it was unusual that my parents were more than 40 years my senior. | 
responded in the affirmative. 


"Iam not really your sister, David, I gave birth to you. In the biological 
sense, Iam your mother. I gave you up for adoption to my parents. You're 16 


and I think you're old enough now that we can suspend the pretense that Iam 
your sister." 


I was speechless, but unsurprised by what was yet another confirmation of 
deception on their part. They lied about everything else. I was still more 
interested in asylum from my parents than in cozying up with this woman's 
uncouth family. I asked her directly, once again, if she would protect me from 
them and let me stay with her. She agreed. 


We spent the evening catching up on the various goings-on of one another's 
lives. We had dinner together, during which Tamara proffered a number of 
pieces of information that seemed too outrageous to be true. She explained that 
my father had sexually abused her as a toddler and had once been associated 
with a man named Frank Liberto with whom my mother had once had an affair. 
She knew of this relationship only that my father had been under the direction of 
Frank and that Frank was the source of drugs, primarily marijuana, consumed by 
my parents during the late 1960s and early 1970s. I held this information in 
reserve, unsure of its veracity. It seemed to have nothing to do with the matter 
at hand. 


The next day was a school day. My parents had taken notice of my absence 
and had telephoned Tamara to inquire as to whether I was in her presence. She 
confirmed for them that I, indeed, was, which seemed nonsensical if her 
intention was to protect me. Tamara explained to them that I did not feel safe 
with them and that I preferred to stay at her apartment for the time being. They 
demanded my immediate return. Unbeknownst to me, Tamara acquiesced to 
this. 


The next morning, Tamara permitted an officer of the Horsham Police 
Department into her apartment in the midst of my eating my breakfast in order 
to ensure I would accompany my parents to Foundations Behavioral Health to 
take me "to school." My parents had never particularly cared if I missed school 
and so it seemed rather odd that they were so intent on driving me directly from 
Tamara's apartment to Doylestown rather than simply taking me home. I feigned 
amenability to the proposition of accompanying my parents and voluntarily got 
into the back seat of the powder-blue 1989 Chevy Cavalier that had replaced 
their red 1988 Cavalier after my father totaled that particular vehicle in an 
accident. My mother was wearing the same heavy perfume she was wearing for 
the appointment with Dr. Sargent in September. 


At the first red light at which we stopped, I bolted from the vehicle, 
deliberately leaving the door ajar, which would have forced my mother to get out 
of the vehicle to close the door, buying myself precious additional time to get 
away. I headed for the woods. 


I spent the day moving about in a local park before ultimately being forced 
to confront the fact that although Tamara had betrayed me, she was still my best 
hope for asylum. At about 2:30pm, I returned to her apartment and let myself 


inside. I helped myself to some food and water and mentally rehearsed various 
contingency plans. Tamara hadn't been working, so I found it odd that she 
wasn't home. Her kids got home from school at around 3:30pm and were 
surprised to see me. Shortly after this, at about 4:15pm, she telephoned and 
spoke to my half-sister for a short time and then asked her to hand the telephone 
to me. 


"Oh hey David, I was just out for a job interview but I'll be back in a little 
while. Just stay exactly where you are and I'll be back a little later. It is very 
important that you stay exactly where you are." 


I feigned agreement to her proposition and knew enough to know to do the 
exact opposite of what she suggested. After the end of the conversation, I 
relieved myself one last time before heading out of the apartment. I suspected 
that the police were already en route. I thought that I could, perhaps, wait it out 
in her vehicle, which I, for a time, allowed myself into but realized that they 
would likely check the vehicle. This was not sufficiently distant. I decided to 
venture into the woods behind her apartment and watch from well-within the 
treeline for the arrival of the police. Four minutes after I got out of the red 1993 
Mazda mini-van, a squad car of the Horsham Police Department entered the 
parking lot of her apartment building. There could be no question as to why. 
There could be no question that I had been betrayed again. 


I headed for the nearest side-street and climbed up an embankment up to 
that street and decided that I would attempt to gain entry to my own home again 
in order to assess the situation as well as obtain some of my belongings. As for 
long-term shelter, I had the idea that I might hide in the attic. 


Our Horsham residence, although it technically had an attic space, this 
space had no ladder leading up to it and only a painted, thin plaster square to 
cover the opening, located in the diminutive closet of my bedroom. I somehow 
pulled myself up onto a shelf above a laundry pole in that closet and remarkably, 
it supported my weight. I pushed up against the panel and, in my haste, 
damaged the thin panel. When I poked my head into the attic space, I found that 
there were no plywood or medium-density fiberboards deployed within the space 
to enable one to walk throughout the space; only thin structural beams on which 
to walk with nothing but insulation where actual flooring might have been. One 
false step would have resulted in a leg going through the ceiling below. I walked 
the structural beams and cautiously traversed the attic, ruling the space out both 
as a long-term hideout or even as a venue for a suicide. There was simply no 
portion of this space that was sufficiently comfortable to support my spending 
more than a minute there. Despite the relatively cool weather, this attic space 
was stiflingly warm and reeked of insulation and dust, which made it difficult to 
breathe there. I knew that I could not take refuge in this space and therefore 
climbed back down into my closet, replaced the panel (having left a distinct 
crimp in its center that would remain for years to come a reminder of what had 
occurred in October of 2005) and hopped down from the shelf. 


By this point, my parents had returned from wherever they had been (most 
likely the police station and Tamara's apartment, in that sequence,) and were 
walking up the driveway. I was trapped. I decided I would hide in the basement 
rather than fleeing out the side door, reasoning that I could hide in my basement 
for a time and allow Tamara some time to, perhaps, change her mind (as she was 
prone to do.) The police would be patrolling the streets and on the lookout for a 
runaway fitting my description, I considered. Although my father had been in 
the vehicle, he needed to return to work and did so, leaving my mother alone in 
the kitchen and driving away after I had made my way into the basement. I 
paced back and forth in our unfinished basement and made plans to sneak back 
up the stairs as soon as my mother went into the bathroom. 


Before this could occur, my mother heard a noise coming from the 
basement and summoned our neighbor from next door to enlist his help in 
searching the basement. I was able to conceal myself behind two hot water 
heaters. My mother led our neighbor down into the basement and the two spent 
easily four minutes in the space, checking each area. Standing just feet away, 
my neighbor declared that he could see no one present in the space. After he 
departed, I was able to leave the confined space and my mother eventually went 
into the bathroom. At this point, I quietly made my way up the stairs and went 
out the front door of the house. From there, I walked back to Tamara's 
apartment. 


I confronted her and asked her why she had helped to lay an ambush for 
me and she told me that she didn't feel as though she had the right to interfere 
with my parents' custody over myself and said she might get into trouble if she 
helped me. I once again reiterated my need for assistance. Once again, Tamara 
assented to my proposition that I be allowed to live with her until such a time as 
my parents were no longer intent on harming me. 


The next two weeks saw my absence from the Lifeworks Alternative 
School, during which I spent a large proportion of my time looking out the 
window of Tamara's apartment for any sign of police. During this period, I left a 
note under my father's windshield wiper explaining that I wanted nothing more 
to do with my parents after he unexpectedly contacted me over the Internet. 
Chillingly, the screen name he created in order to enable him to do this was 
"DBarnkKing." Not knowing why, I found my mind focusing in on the capital "K" 
in "King" and pondering his motive for the choice. King of the castle? 


On one occasion around two weeks into my stay with Tamara, her landlord 
let himself into the apartment. He was a known snoop and she had warned me 
previously that he had a history of letting himself in. Taking no chances, I went 
into her basement and sought a hiding place. He might not be looking for me 
and sure, he might not check the basement, but I could take no chances. Finding 
no adequate hiding places, I identified a metal cabinet large enough to hide a 
human being provided that no one opened the door, but it was filled with paint 
cans. I quickly removed the paint cans and set them on either side of the 
cabinet. I climbed into the cabinet. 


There, I spent approximately two hours in the fetal position for the first 45 
minutes of which I was able to hold my water. I would not have spent so much 
time in this cabinet save for the fact that the landlord, my parents, as well as 
police officers could be heard in the basement. At one point during this search, I 
could hear someone say, "What's in the cabinet?" to which the landlord replied, 
"Just paint cans." A few minutes later, I could hear someone Say, "There is no 
space back here in which someone could be hiding, there's nothing." I heard the 
click of the button of a Maglite flashlight being turned off. Only after I could no 
longer hear footsteps upstairs for a minimum of ten consecutive minutes did I 
venture out of the cabinet. I cautiously made my way up the stairs and 
confirmed by peeking around corners, one at a time, that I was alone. The first 
order of business was to shower and put on a fresh change of clothing. 


I had a few changes of clothing only due to the generosity of a member of 
Tamara's church who had donated a number of items. In the aftermath of this 
incident and the failure of my parents to succeed in "grabbing" me, they 
capitulated on the matter of attempting to institutionalize me and declared that 
they would suspend these efforts. My father brought my own clothing and a 
number of my belongings over and an agreement was reached by which I would 
be guaranteed safe passage to and from school and that my school van would 
pick me up from Tamara's residence rather than David and Gloria's. To the relief 
of concerned teachers at Lifeworks, I returned to class and introduced the 
woman I had been staying with those past two weeks to my English teacher; a 
bizarre experience to say the least. 


During the course of what would amount to three months living with 
Tamara, I attended church services at a so-called Evangelical church with the 
thought that in so doing, it would serve to demonstrate respect for the customs 
of my protector. I got the distinct impression that the members of the small 
congregation were distinctly unhinged. 


Given that I was going through a period of transition and that I was still in 
the bad habit of latching onto hypothetical love interests, I expressed some 
interest in a member of Tamara's flock who was about my age. Despite not being 
very attractive, she seemed aloof to my advances and gestures conveyed by 
herself that were meant to be platonic were misinterpreted by myself as 
romantic. From interaction with that person over a period of weeks, I concluded 
initially that she was disloyal but later came to the conclusion that she was a 
religious fanatic who also happened to be frigid. During the last interaction that 
I would have with her, she condescendingly informed me that I "Didn't have the 
same relationship with Jesus Christ that [she did.]" I wasn't a "true believer" and 
this was a fact that was difficult to hide. I did not expect this person to fail so 
completely to evaluate my character or to get to know me in any way before 
making such a disgustingly pretentious and inaccurate judgment. I had been 
fairly generous in my attentions and had stepped well-outside of my comfort zone 
in order to make this person that I barely knew happy and my only reward was to 
have my character called into question on the basis that I didn't share in the 


young woman's fanatical religious fixation. That experience caused me to feel 
glad that I was Catholic and not whatever it was that this young woman 
considered herself to be. 


In the course of my time living with Tamara, I chanced to see first-hand the 
appalling manner in which she managed her family as a single mother. The 
floors of the apartment were littered with garbage, the bathroom fixtures had 
rarely; if ever; been cleaned in the three years since she took possession of the 
apartment and the entire domicile had a four odor that was most certainly the 
result of food particles rotting deep in the carpeting. I was mortified that her 
sons were not provided with a proper meal during the evenings and were instead 
given $7 to walk to a local gas station mini-mart to purchase as much candy as 
they liked for their supper. 


On one occasion while the lot of us were watching television in her living 
room, her youngest son, eight years of age at the time, asked her a question. 
Tamara responded by warning him not to "interrupt her show." When he 
addressed her a second time, her eyes widened and she began to bite her right 
index finger as if to use this as a mechanism for suppressing a violent instinct. 
As she did this, she shrieked, her face by this point, beet-red. She stood, on that 
occasion, and proceeded to violently beat her son with a closed fist for ten 
minutes as recompense for his "interruption of her show." On other occasions, 
she allowed her sons to violently fight with one another whilst doing nothing to 
interdict that activity and had once chastised me for breaking up one of their 
fights. Clearly, many of the things my mother had told me about this woman 
were true. Tamara had, during the infancy of her own fraternal twins (12 years 
of age at the time,) bragged to my mother that she was able to save money on 
diapers by skipping feedings of her son and only regularly feeding her daughter, 
as well as by allowing the children's dirty diapers to fester for hours, resulting in 
both of her twins suffering from chronic diaper rash. On the occasion when I 
was first introduced to them, they, at the age of eight (at that time) did not know 
what "soup" was when my mother offered it to them. They had never before had 
soup because their every meal prior to that day had consisted of either fast food 
or candy. 


Three months later, I would move back in with David and Gloria after the 
latest in a series of incidents in which Tamara purloined my personal property, 
taking and later returning my Social Security card in order to apply for food 
stamps in my name without my knowledge or consent. Although they certainly 
weren't my favorite people in the world, their own propensity toward theft 
couldn't hold a candle to Tamara's. Importantly, I had taken a stand on the 
matter of my personal liberty and had effected a definitive end to that chapter of 
my life that saw my involvement with the mental health system. 


I didn't know it or even suspect it at the time, but my disappearance from 
Lifeworks for that two-week period had captivated the attention of a young girl 
in my school, as did my choice to give her a stuffed animal won in a game during 
an assembly shortly after my return to school. It was the sort of gesture made 


with little thought but which meant more than I could have anticipated to the 
young woman to whom I gave the teddy bear. I knew what it was to experience 
unrequited love and I knew what it was to "read too much into" the words and 
deeds of the opposite sex. I had never before met a woman who had suffered 
from the same foible and I therefore had no shortage of empathy. This girl was 
neither homely nor was she was religious fanatic. We had gone to the same 
small school for a year and managed to fail to notice one another. I suppose it's 
true that absence makes the heart grow fonder. 


Chapter 36: 


Nearly two years had passed since my attempted return to mainstream 
education. I had arrived at the end of the period in my life during which I 
enjoyed a so-called "right to an education" and had recently celebrated my 18th 
birthday. It was the last day of school for the 2006-2007 school-year excepting a 
brief graduation ceremony to be held later in the week. 


Despite the supposed taint of having been so deeply involved in the mental 
health system and despite my concern about how that involvement might change 
others' perception of me, there was one entity that treated me exactly the same 
as they would treat anyone else despite full knowledge of my attendance at the 
Lifeworks Alternative School. That entity was called the United States Marine 
Corps. At the end of my senior year, in support of aspirations dating back to 
September of 2001; the aspirations of a 12-year-old; Marine recruiters that I had 
approached on the Internet unexpectedly paid me a visit at my school after being 
told by the receptionist at Hatboro-Horsham High School that the student 
transcript they were seeking (i.e. it was required paperwork needed in support of 
my enlistment) was not there but was at Lifeworks, the school at which I was, in 
fact, attending. A war was on and I didn't care; the military was my only way out 
of my parents’ house. I liked the idea of serving in the midst of a war and 
wanted to be on the front lines. When I saw the two Marines with whom I had 
met previously on many occasions at their Hatboro recruiting office in their 
Dress Blues standing at the doorway of the English classroom of this pitiful 
excuse for a school attended exclusively by emotionally disturbed adolescents, 
the thought occurred to me that this sight was as out of place as the sight of a 
short man married to a tall woman. I wondered if their discovery of me in this 
odd little school would ruin my chances at a military career. 


As it turned out, the military had no compunctions about looking the other 
way with regard to my presence on the campus of something called Foundations 
Behavioral Health, where the hallways were lined with unkempt and unhygienic 
Special Education students. Nothing about what either of the two recruiters had 
seen during their visit gave them any visible pause with regard to their decision 
to accept my application for entry into the Marine Corps. They told me, during 
this visit, that they had obtained my transcript from the front desk of the 
Lifeworks Alternative School and that, with this document in hand, I would 
merely need to provide them with a physical High School Diploma (which I was 
to receive just a few days later,) at which point I would be permitted to sign 


enlistment paperwork. Relieved at this, I wished the two Sergeants well and 
they departed from the campus. Two days after graduation, on what just so 
happened to be my girlfriend's birthday, I signed my enlistment paperwork. I 
still ask myself how I could have done such a thing on her birthday. It sometimes 
takes the loss of what one has to make one realize what it is they value most in 
their life. 


I would, before long, come to discover that the military was not where I 
belonged and was only wasting my potential. I would eventually have to make 
the difficult decision to part ways with what I thought would be a life-long 
vocation for reason that not doing so would have been immoral on every level 
that something could be immoral. An instinct that was as deep as bones told me, 
without providing any detail so specific as, "they are wasting your potential," that 
I must not continue on the path I was on. No alternative pathway was prescribed 
by this intuition, merely a warning from within to change course. Just as I had to 
fight to be accepted into the military, I would have to fight to be set free from it. 
Nested within that experience was an unexpected opportunity to shine a light 
upon unethical recruiting practices that caused any number of legitimately 
mentally ill children to be recruited by all four branches of the U.S. Armed 
Forces, particularly during the 2003-2011 Iraq War. Unlike in the case of my 
attempt in my Junior year to break away from Lifeworks, although forces 
certainly conspired to prevent my escape, I let nothing stand in my way of 
obtaining an early release from my contract; a decision for which I shall never 
have a single regret. 


As a consequence of this, I would be denied all of the long-term benefits, 
sc. Department of Veterans Affairs medical, home loans and tuition assistance 
presumably conferred upon Veterans. Dozens of times over the years, when the 
topic of why I never went to college was brought up around someone who also 
knew of my military background, any given person with whom I might go on to 
speak with concerning the topic would not so much express outrage at my 
mistreatment, but rather, incredulity at the veracity of my claims. Most of the 
people I would meet, when this uncomfortable topic was brought up, seemed to 
prefer to believe the myth that Veterans are well cared-for in this country rather 
than believe the person sitting right in front of them. These people who were 
never in such a situation, choose to believe that we live in a just world because 
that belief does not compel their conscience to action. This willful, self-imposed 
ignorance to injustice is a nearly uniform trait of the middle-class Americans I've 
met. Its function seems to be to both serve as a justification for inaction against 
those entities responsible for injustice as well as to entitle the possessor to look 
down their noses at anyone not having the easy go of it they are. 


During the period in which I was finalizing my formal discharge from 
military service, my Aunt Nikki, with whom I had visited over that summer, asked 
me in her usual condescending manner just what it was that I intended to do 
with my life. I told her that I wanted to be an inventor. She asked me to name 
one thing that I had invented and I responded by detailing to her a fairly trivial 
concept for automatic volume compensation for car radios, to which she 


responded non-judgmentally, perhaps not having expected me to formulate a 
serious answer to her question. While staying with my aunt, not long after we 
had this conversation, I had a different and more significant idea which I did not 
share with my aunt but instead shared on the Internet. Someone, somewhere 
must have deemed my idea to be worthy as that someone, I would later discover, 
rushed to notarize and patent the concept despite its not belonging to them. 
That individual received an undisclosed sum of money from Ball Aerospace, an 
American defense contractor, from which he has, ever since, enjoyed a cushy 
consultancy position in which he checks in, at most, once per year and receives a 
handsome perpetual salary. Although he gave Ball Aerospace an informal 
assurance that he would share his technology with no other entities, he 
concurrently receives substantial financial compensation from the missile 
defense division of the Israeli military in addition to his salary from Ball. 


When I returned from New York in mid-2008, I didn't have a dollar to my 
name, but what I had that year that I didn't have just two years prior was 
resolve. I, by this point, had the resolve to fight for what mattered. My 
girlfriend was what really mattered to me, learning about science and technology 
mattered to me and when I had an idea to contribute, sharing ideas was what 
mattered to me. I would go on to make a habit of sharing my ideas, although I 
would never receive a penny in compensation for them despite many of my 
subsequent ideas being of far greater significance than an improvement to 
LiDAR conceptualized at the tender age of 18. 


Happily reunited with my girlfriend of the past two and a half years, we 
spent a great deal of time together. In late July of that year, she told me that her 
parents were going to a resort in the Pocono Mountains for three or possibly four 
days and that her parents had some notion of her tagging along. I suggested to 
her that perhaps she and I could have the house to ourselves and her parents 
could travel without her to the Poconos that we might all enjoy the privacy that 
we so richly deserved. They were to disembark on a Monday night, which 
consequently meant that I would show up at her place on that Monday night just 
a couple of hours prior to her parents' departure. It was agreed that her parents 
would leave the two of us alone at her Chalfont residence and that they would 
call if they were planning to return home any earlier than Friday. 


At a little after 9pm that night, her mother knocked on her bedroom door 
where the two of us were watching television as we eagerly awaited their 
departure. I opened the door on behalf of the both of us. Her mother, an 
absurdly rotund and mentally unstable woman stood before me at the doorway to 
the plush and feminine second floor suburban bedroom, her father busy loading 
the last few pieces of the pair's luggage into their silver 2005 Honda Civic. 


“We're ready to leave now. The refrigerator is stocked with plenty of food 
to last for four days and most of it can be cooked in the microwave." 


After a long pause, she had one more thing to say. "David, if you don't 
remind Andrea to take her pills then she won't remember to take them." I knew 


that she had been taking both psychiatric and birth control medication and I 
wasn't sure to which her mother was principally referring. Her mother 
maintained a wide-eyed gaze upon me, presumably to add emphasis to her 
statement. In my mind, Andrea was, despite obvious deficiencies of 
temperament, perfect in all of the ways that mattered. Unlike all of the girls I 
had known before, she had a perfect soul. Unfortunately, she had a history of 
behaving in a childish fashion during outings to public venues. I was so very 
tired of having to deal with her embarrassing behavior that I had grown to resent 
any implication that she might not quite be in step with the rest of us. January of 
that year had seen her parents, myself and herself forced to leave a bowling alley 
no sooner than our game of bowling had begun as a result of her deciding to 
have a public meltdown in response to rolling a pair of gutter balls. 


On the other hand, she was intelligent, she was creative and she was loyal. 
She was 18 and I was 19. She was, by this point, officially an adult. There stood 
before me the girl's mother; a woman who I didn't hold in particularly high 
regard both on the basis of things Andrea had told me of her as well as things I 
had directly observed; telling me that this adult woman with whom I was so 
deeply involved couldn't remember to do something as simple as take pills each 
day. My resentment at any implication of imperfection on Andrea's part and a 
lack of willingness to accept that she could have been so dysfunctional caused 
me to disallow any possibility that what her mother was saying was true. I 
consequently responded to her mother's statement with a casual, "Okay." This 
was accompanied by a nod of acknowledgment. When Andrea's mother repeated 
herself a second time, I said, "Uh huh," and continued nodding. As I robotically 
acknowledged her statement, I thought, when is this woman going to leave? 


A short moment later, she turned and made her way toward the stairs, the 
subject of her monologue shifting to emergency phone numbers and return 
travel plans. Relieved, I stood at the top of the stairs to see her off, intently 
watching her struggle down the stairs, go out the front door, closing it behind 
her and, before long, backing down the driveway along with her husband in the 
family vehicle. As this interaction transpired, Andrea remained perched upon 
the edge of her white, metal Corsican-brand pull-out daybed. Through a pair of 
slat-windows situated on either side of the front door, the vehicle's headlights 
could be plainly seen receding down the driveway. Finally, I thought. 


What followed were easily the most carefree days I had by then or would 
ever experience in my lifetime. Neither of us were in school, neither of us had 
jobs, there was nothing to do except as we pleased. No phone calls came in; not 
even from a telemarketer for the entire duration. 


We were both night-owls and we spent a fair portion of this time watching 
YouTube videos. I grazed on a frozen chicken product that I heated in the 
microwave that could neither be considered a chicken nugget nor a chicken 
tender. The unidentifiable product was supposedly "Honey Barbecue" flavored, 
which meant that it didn't taste like barbecue sauce and it didn't taste like honey, 
either. 


On the second night, the two of us took a relaxing bath together and 
enjoyed one another's company. After snoozing for a couple of hours, I awoke in 
the middle of the night, finding myself unable to get back to sleep. I walked over 
to her PC and started quietly watching YouTube videos, but the light of the 
computer monitor awakened Andrea. She cutely asked me what I was doing and 
after a brief hesitation, shuffled over and lovingly joined me. In the hopes that it 
would act as a Sleep aid, I had been watching a humorous excerpt from an 
Icelandic children's television show that had "gone viral" (before this terminology 
was actually coined) in which a young-looking girl with a pink wig interacts with 
goofy puppet characters. 


“Why are you watching this?" She asked. "Because it's funny." I replied 
tersely, only slightly offended that she would pretend not to know why I was 
watching it given that she had seen this video herself many times by this point. 
Bleary-eyed and after a few moments of mindlessly staring at the screen, I said, 
“You know, it occurs to me that if we ever had children, they might grow up 
watching this stupid show." 


Andrea turned to me and looked in my direction from behind somewhat 
and to my right. Her face was illuminated only by the CRT monitor, but this light 
was sufficient to reveal what I could only describe as a loving look. "Turn that 
thing off." She said. After a hesitation, I did so despite my concern over how I'd 
get back to the bed without tripping over something. The cluttered room went 
absolutely black. 


I felt her body heat just prior to her contact with my lips. 


Her room featured ugly magenta carpeting her distaste for which she made 
well-known, as well as pink drapes that accented a window fitted with blackout 
curtains that were virtually always drawn shut. As a consequence of this, it 
wasn't apparent that it was daylight. The air conditioning was, for some reason, 
set to a relatively cool 72, making a comforter somewhat desirable even in the 
summer. Looking at the window and seeing a bevel of sunlight around the 
blacked-out area of the window prompted me to look over at Andrea's alarm 
clock, at which point I could see that the time was 11:45am. Both of us under a 
bright pink comforter, the sheet that went with it being nowhere to be found, the 
nylon of the comforter gliding effortlessly against bare skin, I asked her if she 
wanted to get out of bed and have some coffee given the lateness of the hour. 

We had nowhere else to be, but it was late in the day to be sleeping in, even by 
my standards. 


She responded, "You're not making coffee, you're staying in bed with me." 
I looked upon her angelic form and felt unalloyed joy at watching her make the 
transition from unconsciousness to semi-consciousness to full-consciousness. I 
realized, in that moment, that I had never actually watched her awaken before. 
It was the most beautiful moment of my life. I silently gave thanks to the 
Universe for giving me a joy I thought I would never have. Despite already 


having slept for eight hours, I was somehow able to nod off again, having not a 
care in the world. So it was that we slept until 2:45 in the afternoon, that day. 


When our little vacation was over just a couple of days later, her mother 
called ahead and I made arrangements for my father to pick me up. 


The next week, I received my full driver's license, an event which prompted 
Andrea to decide that she wanted to follow suit by endeavoring to get her own 
license. The month of August saw her studying for her written test (which she 
passed on her first try.) Once she had her Learner's Permit, she would need to 
log a certain number of hours driving before taking a driving test and getting her 
license. The week she received her permit was also the week that her parents 
spontaneously suggested that I accompany them on a trip to Hershey Park. 
Andrea's family had gone to Hershey Park quite often as a consequence of her 
grandmother living in the area of Hershey, Pennsylvania. This trip having gone 
quite well, the following weekend saw her mother's suggestion that Andrea begin 
to log some time driving. 


Andrea's mother brought us to a park just a few blocks from their home 
which featured a wide access road as well as two parking lots. The idea was to 
start with something simple to get her accustomed to getting into and out of 
parking spaces in a low-pressure scenario. Her mother got out of the car and 
had Andrea switch places with her. I sat in the rear passenger seat behind the 
driver's seat and watched as Andrea got into the driver's seat. 


Her mother prompted her to adjust the mirrors and seat and asked her if 
everything was okay. Andrea was silent. "Okay, put your foot on the brake and 
put the car in drive." Her mother said. "We don't have all day." She continued. 
Andrea simply sat there, frozen, her foot on the brake but the car remaining in 
park. 


“Are you able to see over the steering wheel? Are you able to reach the 
pedals?" She didn't respond to my questions. I was simply trying to understand 
what was keeping her from proceeding. The radio had been turned deliberately 
off to avoid any distraction. There were no more than one or two cars in the lot. 
There were no pedestrians. It was a sunny and pleasant August evening about 2 
1/2 hours before sunset. 


I chimed in again, "Would it help if I put it in drive for you?" I did so. She 
remained silent and her foot never came off the brake. I put the car back into 
park from the back seat and suggested that perhaps if I demonstrated how easy 
it was, this might encourage her. Andrea and I switched places. 


After driving around the parking lot for a very short distance, I had Andrea 
get back into the driver's seat. For five full minutes, she sat there, once again, 
motionless and speechless. Her father was not present that evening. Her 
mother, however, did not attempt to conceal her frustration as I worked hard to 
do that day. Her mother had gone through some trouble to facilitate this process 


for Andrea, including buying supplementary literature and study aids for her. In 
the end, her mother had no choice but to drive us back to her home, no driving 
hours having been logged. No driving hours ever would be. 


When we arrived back at her home, her mother's passive aggressive 
response to what had just transpired was to insist upon Andrea's performance of 
a chore: The removal of pet hair from her mother's church slacks. Andrea sat 
there and didn't even attempt to set out on the task, although I don't think her 
mother actually expected this chore to be done. Her mother never asked her to 
explain herself or the apparent contradiction of going to those lengths to obtain a 
Learner's Permit only to fold so readily when preparing to practice driving. Her 
mother was clearly angered by the fact that her time had been wasted, but didn't 
care about Andrea enough to get to the bottom of what had happened. I had 
some notion that I might be able to do so. As for the chore of removing the pet 
hairs, I couldn't understand why she wouldn't perform even this simple task, 
although my greater dismay was at her performance just 30 minutes prior at the 
local park. Andrea said, "There's no lint roller, I can't do it." This experience 
with Andrea was not so much indicative of a change in her personality as it was 
indicative of the fact that prior to this, I had not spent enough time around 
Andrea in her home in order to see how she might react to things such as being 
asked to perform a chore or to step out of her own comfort zone. What I had 
seen of her reaction to stress prior to this point was, alas, the tip of the 
proverbial iceberg. I had made a decision about six months into our relationship 
to remain in a relationship with this woman even after my discovery that she 
would never be in step with the "rest of us." I had, in the past, been so 
frustrated by this sort of behavior on her part that I had threatened to end our 
relationship on two occasions. This was something from which my own affection 
for her and my own empathy prevented me from following through. Therefore, I 
was already in the habit of overlooking Andrea's faults and never demonstrating 
more than token outrage at them. The only alternatives to this pattern, in any 
relationship, are to be at perpetual war with one's significant other or to 
terminate one's affiance to them. 


No lint roller being handy, I found a roll of duct tape and explained to her 
that one could utilize lengths of tape to lift the pet hair from the slacks. In 
response to this, Andrea, creative though she was, responded that it had never 
occurred to her that duct tape could be used in much the same manner as the 
adhesive tape of a lint roller. In this situation as in many with her prior to this 
point, I felt as if I already had a dependent child to care for in my girlfriend, who 
should have at least made some attempt to operate as an equal and a 
counterpart. I gave Andrea her own length of tape to utilize to remove hair from 
one of a total of four pairs of slacks. In the time it took her to finish working on 
one pair of slacks, I cleaned the other three. Before long, the task was complete 
and I gave the slacks to Andrea to place on her mother's bed. 


When Andrea returned from informing her mother that the work had been 
done, she unexpectedly closed and locked the bedroom door behind her, 
indicating that we would be retiring for the evening. Seemingly in response to 


my helping her to perform this chore, she grabbed a handful of costume pearls 
from a jewelry box and put them around her neck one at a time, presumably in 
part of an effort to make herself more feminine for my benefit. She became quite 
passionate with me that evening and it had the effect of preempting a discussion 
that I had wanted to have with her concerning her balking at learning to drive. 

It was clear that she didn't want to discuss what had happened and, still feeling 
the frustration brought about by what amounted to yet another reminder of the 
imperfection of the woman I loved, I dropped the subject and the two of us 
retired for the evening. 


One day in September of that year, the young woman without whom I 
would never have had sufficient reason to abandon my career, after experiencing 
repeated spells of nausea over a period of about a week had, without my 
awareness, paid a visit to her physician. Unbeknownst to me, the physician had 
ordered some blood tests to discern the cause of her nausea. Unbeknownst to 
me, the doctor's office had called her home in order to inform her that one of the 
diagnostic tests that had been ordered had come back positive. Asa 
consequence of her mother traditionally being the one to answer the phone in 
her household, the news was given to her mother rather than to her directly and 
the young woman therefore received the news from her mother rather than the 
other way ‘round. I cannot help but feel that if it had been up to her, she would 
have wanted to retain this information entirely for herself. She must have been 
blindsided when her doctor's secretary shared this information with her mother 
without her permission. If only she had time to digest the information prior to 
her mother's initial awareness of it, she would have responded differently. 


By sheer coincidence, despite our meeting in a secular setting, this young 
woman just so happened to be a Catholic. I knew her well enough to know that 
she would never consider an abortion, but detailed discussions of such a 
contingency had never been explored. Despite having, in the past, evinced 
interest in marriage and perhaps, eventually, starting a family (tempered with a 
shocking level of outward distaste for the process of giving birth as well as those 
who had chosen motherhood as a vocation, generally,) something within this 
young woman snapped, I would later surmise. She could not muster the courage 
to discuss this news with me. Unlike myself, she was in the habit of crumbling 
when faced with a challenge. I cannot say with certitude what the source of her 
lack of confidence may have been and what could have underpinned what could 
only be honestly termed sheer cowardice that day, given that her parents had not 
treated her in the way that my parents had treated me. This young woman made 
the decision not to disclose her medical condition to me, privately blamed me for 
her condition and, subsequent to terminating our relationship of two and a half 
years, enlisted the assistance of her parents in orchestrating the illicit, unilateral 
placement of a set of fraternal twins for adoption in the spring of the following 
year. At that time, however, the only thing of which I was aware was that I was 
losing yet another supposed fixture in my life. The non-permanence of this 
particular relationship, I eventually concluded, did not strip it of its meaning nor 
of its utility in fostering personal growth. I owe so much to having had the 
chance to form such a special connection with another human being. The young 


woman, alas, was somehow able to convince her parents to fall in line with her 
edict that the information be kept from me; a demand they dared not fail to 
satisfy. 


The aforementioned deduction required years of reflection and 
extrapolation and was not a conclusion I reached at the time. What did, however, 
happen at the time was that on the evening before our breakup, Andrea 
attempted to smother me with a pillow as I prepared to sleep, summoning 
strength I didn't know she had. In truth, I was barely able to survive this 
onslaught by tucking my head and finding an air pocket. What did happen, in 
addition to this, was that she held a knife up to me the next night as if to defend 
herself, saying, "Keep away from me!" After I convinced her to put the knife 
down, the two of us sat down on the couch. Before we had much of a chance to 
talk about why she had threatened me with a knife while I was attempting to 
pour a glass of water, her parents came downstairs. 


Her mother announced, "Your new medication is on the living room table, 
you're not to take the old medication anymore, you understand that, right?" 
Andrea may or may not have nodded, but there was no verbal response. "You 
finally got off of your medication? I asked you about doing that years ago, you 
said you'd stop taking those pills as soon as you got done with high school..." I 
foolishly assumed that her change in medication regimen was part of an effort to 
honor my wishes, wishes she never honored before. There was a reason for the 
switch in the medication, but I didn't realize that it had to do with the safety of 
those drugs with respect to unborn children. As there had already transpired 
secret dialogue between herself and her mother in which she expressed a strong 
desire to keep her pregnancy a secret from the father of the child(ren,) neither 
she nor her mother took the additional step of explaining the reason for the 
switch despite announcing it in my presence. Perhaps her mother thought the 
subject of the medication would provide a segue to the topic of the pregnancy. 
For any rational person, it would have, but not for Andrea. 


Her mother then stated, "I understand the two of you were fighting about 
something. Your father and I will leave the two of you to talk." They walked in 
silence back up the stairs. It would have made sense if her mother had been 
referring to Andrea's attempt to kill me the night before, but her parents were 
unaware of that, just as they were unaware of the fact she had threatened me 
with a knife only minutes before. I responded, "I didn't realize that we had been 
fighting about anything," but Andrea's mother didn't elaborate. She was known 
for making statements that could only be termed non sequitur and I assumed 
that this was such a case. Unfortunately, in this particular instance, her 
statement was not a non sequitur, the trouble was that it followed a conversation 
to which I hadn't been privy. 


Once her parents were out of earshot, I asked Andrea what was going on. 
Rather than taking the opportunity to explain to me why there had been a switch 
in her medication, rather than proposing marriage, Andrea stated simply, "I can't 
see you anymore," no further explanation being provided. Although later that 


same evening she would go on stab me with a fork, she would shed no light on 
her motive for the separation. I asked her if she was pregnant and she denied it. 
I asked if she was seeing someone else and she denied this as well, with the total 
lack of intonational difference between the two denials making it impossible for 
me to be sure which was the lie. If she had revealed her pregnancy, I would have 
felt guilty beyond words for conceiving a child whose future might have been as 
miserable as my past had been. Had she both revealed her pregnancy and had 
expressed a desire for the two of us raise our children together, it would have 
been the end of both of our lives as we knew them. It was for this reason that 
when she denied being pregnant, I accepted this as the truth when, perhaps, I 
should not have. Whether I had or not, it would likely not have changed her 
mind. Just as her inability to cope with bowling had meant that no one could 
enjoy a game of bowling, her inability to cope with motherhood meant that I 
would never have the chance to act as a father to my children. My demerit lies 
in the fact that if I had been made aware, as I should have been, of the 
impending birth of my children, I would have married the girl. I, like anyone 
else, would not have been able to do anything but vainly resist indulging in those 
things which I aspired toward when those aspirations came within reach. My 
demerit lied in wishing for things that I either couldn't have or which weren't 
good for me. My demerit lied in resistance to change. With respect to Andrea, 
regardless of the ambient circumstances, had they included unexpected children 
or the most abject poverty, my foolhardy wish was for nothing in my life to 
change; particularly her station in it. I had found the perfect woman and lost her 
because she was too cowardly to act even in her own interest. Andrea would 
never be able to support herself and she would never go on to marry anyone 
else. Andrea needed someone to support her, but she wasn't thinking that far 
ahead. There was a part of her that liked children and wanted to start a family of 
her own, but there was a larger part of her that was too cowardly to take the 
second step. Whether it was with regard to bowling, with regard to learning to 
drive, or with regard to becoming a mother, Andrea took the first step in each 
case, but never took the second. 


Had someone told me that I was to be a father, I would have been afraid 
much as she was. Any right-minded person would be. Fatherhood might have 
been the next logical step in my personal growth or it may have suited me ill 
given the financial struggles we would have faced. If I were the child(ren) in that 
equation, I would rather have been raised in a wealthy household than a poor 
one. My mother had, on many occasions, told me that our family's poverty was 
worthwhile for the reason that ours was a loving family. For that matter, my first 
grade teacher had told me that I was fortunate to be an intelligent person who 
would live in the 21st Century as this, she said, was sure to bring me prosperity. 
I would go on to need to disabuse myself of many of the notions ingrained in my 
mind by my parents and teachers. 


The difference between a brave person and a coward, it has been said, is 
not the absence of fear, but rather the ability to press on despite that fear. 


After over an hour of begging, pleading, arguing and even attempting to 
reason with this person, I could neither cajole nor coerce any further details 
beyond the initial, "I can't see you anymore" out of her. "If you truly intend never 
to see me again," I said, "Would you allow me to kiss you just one last time?" She 
said, "Okay." Thus, we kissed. Although minutes before, I had told her she 
would forever regret her actions, I also took the time to remind her that my 
feelings for her would never change. When things quieted down, her mother 
came back downstairs to drive me home. 


I picked up by backpack containing my clothing from the day before and 
donned it as her mother waddled to their front door. I walked over to the couch 
on which Andrea sat and, from a few feet away, said simply, "Goodbye," with as 
much reverence and profundity as I could muster. I expressed many emotions 
during that evening, but sadness wasn't one of them. I never cried in front of 
her, but perhaps if I had, she would have reconsidered. Andrea viewed me as a 
rigid, bordering on unfeeling person; a fact that only proves just how superficial 
her understanding of me had been. Perhaps if I had betrayed emotion on this 
occasion, she would have changed her mind. I have replayed this evening and 
others spent with her thousands of times within the simulator that is the mind, 
trying to find the angle that would have permitted the indefinite continuation of 
that relationship; wondering what I could have done differently to change the 
outcome. That relationship, in some form, continues on through the existence of 
our children and what I gained from the experience of having been loved; an 
experience which has aided in propelling me through a life far more interesting 
and consequential than Andrea could have dreampt. Coward or not, she was the 
only person who ever loved me. 


During the drive home, I tried to extract from her mother supplementary 
details as to what was going on. I knew that I was missing something, but I had 
no idea just how large a piece of the puzzle was missing. I had convinced myself 
that this was simply a fight and that Andrea would change her mind. She had 
never given me any reason to distrust her before. Her mother said something to 
imply that I had been "rough with her," which was far from true and was indeed 
the sort of non-sequitur I had come to expect from Andrea's mother. It seemed 
inadequate to simply thank her for the ride home given that this would be the 
last time and given that other favors had been done for me in the past two years 
by the woman including the gift of many evenings out on the town financed by 
Andrea's parents as well as the gift of Andrea, herself, if you could consider what 
I had been put through to be a gift. I, therefore, said simply, "Thanks... for 
everything." She suggested to me, before I got out of the car, that if I refrained 
from calling Andrea for a couple of weeks that it might increase the likelihood of 
her changing her mind. This was advice I could never have followed and, 
knowing everything that I know now, this, I know, of course, couldn't have made 
the slightest bit of difference. 


If I had it to do over again knowing that they planned to deprive me of my 
children, I would have killed that woman, her husband and, just as soon as my 
children no longer required the use of their mother's womb for an incubator, 


their daughter without hesitation and would have simply walked the nine miles 
home. 


Whereas some give their children away to give them a "better life," this 
was not Andrea's motive. She wanted to put her children into a basket and float 
it down the river so that she would not be forced to think about them again. As I 
would only have served as a reminder of this disgraceful act, I had to be floated 
down the river, as well. I had been adopted through an act of spite by my 
grandmother against the woman who gave birth to me; a woman who shared in 
common with the woman who raised me only that she did not truly care for any 
of her offspring. I was denied fatherhood and husbandhood that a coward might 
avoid being faced with their own reflection. Only a profoundly sick society could 
allow such a thing to happen. 


The United States stands alone in the world in tolerating child abduction in 
cases wherein the mother of the children is the one doing the abducting. I later 
found that all Andrea or anyone else has to do in such a situation is to check a 
box next to the phrase, "I hereby swear that I don't know who the father of my 
child is." Could you imagine a world in which you could get away with stealing a 
car by ticking a box next to the phrase, "I hereby swear that this car is mine?" 
How impudent must one be to sign an affidavit in which one makes the 
suggestion, even if all that document would do is sit in a filing cabinet 
somewhere, that they have slept with so many men that they cannot be sure of 
the paternity of their child? Who, furthermore, would make such a statement 
when it isn't true but when it is, in fact, a self-effacing lie told in order to 
facilitate kidnapping? 


Anywhere else in the world, the penalty for doing what she did would have 
been death. Fathers are routinely denied their paternal rights in this country 
based upon the logic that, "A person is not entitled to rights of which they are 
not aware or which they did take the initiative to assert." This was, incidentally, 
the same logic used to uphold the practice of slavery in the United States for the 
first 87 years of its history and for over 150 years prior to its founding. While 
the practice of slavery was terminated in the United States for political reasons, 
the exploitative attitude that gave rise to the employment of such arguments as, 
"He is too stupid to know he has rights (because we kept him from learning to 
read and write) and therefore may be enslaved" continues to endure to this day. 
The poor are poor, we are told, because we are too indolent to work or too inept 
to perform skilled labor. The wealthy should be allowed to use their money to 
throw the results of elections because, we are told, "Money is speech." Men 
should not, in cases such as mine, we are told, be allowed to so much as know 
their children because, I suppose, we should have broken into our girlfriends’ 
doctors' offices in order to obtain their medical records a la Watergate so that we 
might have some grounds upon which to sue for our rights. In cases where men 
are allowed to know their children, they are told that they must pay money, not 
to their child(ren), but to their child(ren)'s mother, regardless of whether their 
mother committed adultery and regardless of the circumstances of the divorce. 
Divorce is, sickeningly, now accepted as an inevitability. It is something that is 


planned for by any sensible person prior to marriage. If a person took out a life 
insurance policy on a healthy person who later turned up dead, there would be a 
murder investigation. The government does nothing to correct these sorts of 
problems and, in fact, prefers this relatively new state of affairs because the 
children of broken homes, in the absence of attentive parents, may have their 
minds filled with government and corporate propaganda with no one and nothing 
to check that propaganda. Most parents today, at least in this country, are too 
busy working to spend time with their children and any time they manage to 
spend with them is rarely spent warning their children of the dangers they will 
face or doing the difficult work of hardening them for the tough times ahead. 
The United States stands virtually alone in banning abortion even in the 21st 
Century not because it is more conservative than any other nation, but because 
the powers that be want to ensure a continual supply of new bastards; empty 
vessels whose minds may be filled with any nonsense and who may serve as 
pawns of corporate America. 


Importantly, it is that same sort of rationale; that any right not actively 
asserted does not exist; that makes it difficult, bordering on impossible, even for 
those supposedly fortunate few who are capable of generating million or billion- 
dollar ideas to monetize those ideas and reap the just desserts of their 
contributions. The same year that saw the dissolution of both the welfare and 
disability systems in the United States as they once existed (1995) also saw the 
quiet evisceration of the patent system as it had existed prior to that year, 
effecting prohibitions on patenting abstract ideas and increasing the cost of 
securing patents to over $10,000 per application when including legal fees 
associated with formatting patent applications in a manner acceptable to the 
bureaucrats at the Patent Office. 


On the topic of biological reproduction, regrettably, many people who 
ought to reproduce forego this step as a result of financial constraint. Although I 
spent a fair deal of time wondering if my being wealthy would have changed the 
outcome of my relationship with someone like Andrea, I am now quite certain 
that it would not have. I could have been a millionaire, I could have been 
unambiguously in favor of having children and have made such a position known 
to her and it would have changed nothing. She had decided years before we met 
that she would shrink at every challenge with which she was confronted. 


When I told her for the first time that I was working to get out of my 
military career and that once this was accomplished, we'd be able to spend more 
time together, although she clearly enjoyed spending time with me, she never 
once acknowledged the risk that I took in both setting out on and withdrawing 
from that career. She never once thanked me for coming home and staying home 
once and for all. She seemed to be contented with the mere idea of me in my 
absence, which was a good thing, but didn't seem to have any opinion one way or 
another about my career. When I told her about the concept for flash LiDAR 
(making her the second soul on Earth to know of something that everyone now 
takes for granted) I cannot remember what, if anything, she said about it. I 
cannot recall her once encouraging me to patent the idea or suggesting that I 


pursue invention as a mode of financially supporting myself. We could have 
raised a thousand children with the money made from that invention, alone. 


When it came to university-level education, this was yet another lofty goal 
(like learning to drive or bowling) that Andrea felt was beyond her reach after 
barely starting at pursuing it. In her case, her experience with a small 
community college lasted for barely a semester. In August of 2009, four months 
after secretly giving birth to twins and those twins safely ensconced in their new 
home, Andrea, with the aid of Pell Grants and some of her parents' money, 
enrolled in the local community college with her mother's encouragement. She 
didn't inappropriately socialize, go to parties, or skip any classes. She turned in 
all of her assignments on time. The only trouble was, as she had been 
accustomed to handing in work that "wasn't the assignment" at the Lifeworks 
Alternative School, she continued this practice while attending at the community 
college. For her literature class, she handed in a fictional short story she wrote. 
For her math class, she handed in a fan fiction story set in the "universe" of one 
of her favored anime programs. For her history class, she turned in a third such 
story. In the off-chance that it requires mentioning, I will, in the interest of 
preventing any suspense, tell you that she was given failing marks and her 
grants were suspended, effecting the termination of her dream of attending 
college. As for my education, Andrea once told me, during the time when we 
were in a relationship, that I ought to go to college and that I was plenty smart 
enough. When push came to shove, alas, someone must have decided that the 
Pell Grant money needed to go to her and not to myself. 


When I was 19, I had no definitive notion of which were the easy parts and 
which were the hard parts of life. Although I was worried about money, I was 
also strangely worried that I might not be able to handle the logistics of mailing 
out utility bills or that there might be something intrinsically complicated about 
certain adult chores. My parents made these routine chores seem difficult, but 
this was a reflection of their own incompetence and not mine. 


I had certain expectations as to what pitfalls might lie before me which 
were based upon imprecations received from my elders. I had been warned 
never to allow a woman to get her "claws in me" and followed this advice. I 
never anticipated that I would encounter the befuddling situation I did with 
regard to Andrea. I think it is generally true that there are many warnings given 
concerning common hazards and few warnings given regarding uncommon 
hazards. Despite this, the common hazards remain common for reason that 
powerful forces (such as the urge to reproduce) drive them and given 
furthermore the reluctance of the young to listen to the wisdom of their elders. 
Everyone knows the cliché of the shotgun wedding, but no one, myself included, 
had ever heard of two people being pushed apart by a pregnancy. This is an 
outcome that is probably more common that one would think, although the 
paucity of warnings concerning the issue is probably due in large part to the 
feeling amongst many with this problem that they "dodged a bullet." Whether 
that attitude is appropriate depends entirely upon the character of the woman in 


question, but I always found that attitude to be excessively cynical and glib even 
for my taste. 


There are questions of which I can only wonder at the answers, no matter 
how skilled I may be in deductive reasoning, extrapolation, or intuition. For 
instance, I wonder if, in the absence of autism, Andrea would have been as loyal 
as she had been. Was that loyalty the result of a mental illness? What of her 
cowardice? Was it the result of a lifetime of taking anti-anxiety medications? At 
least partially, yes, it had to have been. The greater proportion of this cowardice 
would seem to have had its genesis in her parents’ choice to mollycoddle her 
from an early age in response to the input of a psychologist who likely told them 
that this was the best way to address autism. My mother had been told that I 
had autism and, for all the wrong reasons, ignored this and did not mollycoddle 
me. Dumping your child in a sensory-friendly environment is not a treatment for 
autism. 


I wonder if Andrea held her infants after giving birth to them. I know that 
she picked the names. I know that the adoptive parents retained the names she 
selected. These are the sorts of things only a person who cares would go 
through the trouble of finding out, but one thing I'll never know is whether she 
held the infants. Probably not, I suppose. I do find it interesting that despite 
being so eager to relinquish control over the infants themselves, their names 
were the sole aspect over which she wanted to retain control. 


There are other questions to which I might eventually get an answer, 
although to date, I have not. Examples of these include what the children 
were/are like. Did the girl take after her mother, or did she take more after the 
women on my side of the family? What of the boy? Will he be more like me, or 
will he take more after Andrea's father? Will they be victims of bullying, or will 
they be bullies? Will they do more good than harm? These are questions I may 
get the answer to if I ever chance to meet them. 


Years later, after sharing parts of this story with Andrea's younger female 
cousin and asking her if she could query her grandmother as to whether she 
knew anything about the matter of Andrea's having given two children away, her 
cousin responded, "They are very family-oriented and wouldn't do something like 
that." True to her word, her cousin related the uncomfortable particulars of my 
inquiry to Andrea's grandmother, who perished as the result of a heart attack 
weeks after being provided with the information. Andrea's grandmother was 
perhaps the only person who was truly family-oriented in the bunch. Before she 
died, she modified her Last Will to exclude Andrea and her parents, leaving a 
larger share of her inheritance to her other children. 


Two days after being informed by the young woman; who had, for me, been 
a source of joy and confidence; of her desire to terminate our relationship with 
no stated explanation whatsoever, I awoke to the news that the stock market was 
crashing; a fact that would go on to effect a recession. With no expectation of 
going to college and the loss of a part-time job at which I had been working up 


until layoffs brought about an end to that job, I found myself back at square one 
without any notion as to how to proceed. In the case of that stock market crash, 
I felt as if events in my personal life were somehow connected to what was going 
on in the world; a feeling I still get from time to time. 


The idea that my life could have ramifications of a substantive and positive 
nature, be it with regard to biological progeny or with regard to intellectual 
progeny was a concept that I came to embrace despite having been told that I 
was undeserving of a legacy by both of my parents. By contrast, the young 
woman with whom I had been involved had been discouraged by no one except 
for herself. Her parents, profoundly, never corrected her when she would, as she 
so often did, exclaim that she was incapable of performing some simple task. 
This failure to push their child out of her comfort zone was, I suspect, more 
devastating to Andrea than active antagonism ever could have been. Active 
antagonism makes a poor springboard, but it does provide something to push 
back against. 


I came to recognize over the two years subsequent to that breakup that a 
great portion of my sense of purpose in life had revolved around that girl rather 
than any independent, internally-driven pursuit such as inventing. I observed 
that my ideas about LiDAR, for instance, only came to me when I was isolated 
and somewhat bored. An idea like that surely, could never have come to me with 
something so distracting as a woman in the room. After our separation, I made 
the obsessive pursuit of making a difference my raison d'étre, particularly as this 
helped me to feel more comfortable in my solitude. Despite many years of 
solitude, I still feel connected to her. I speak to her before going to bed each 
night. I know she can hear me. I know that she still loves me, but this is a sort 
of love that is devoid of meaning given her unwillingness to act upon it. 


When that girl's parents decided to help this girl to keep me in the dark, 
although my well-being was the last thing on their mind, they unwittingly did me 
a favor. The fact that it was an unintentional favor strips from it any dimension 
of obligation it would have otherwise generated. Her parents; the very same 
people who had treated me as a member of the family and who allowed me to 
have premarital relations with their daughter (even making sure to stock their 
refrigerator with my favorite soft drink;) took the actions they did because every 
decision they made with regard to their daughter was predicated upon 
expediency rather than doing the difficult but necessary thing when the situation 
called for it. 


Her parents slavishly facilitated our relationship whereas my own mother 
failed to take even token measures to facilitate the sort of platonic social 
relationships for which I yearned in childhood; something which seemed, on the 
surface, to be a good thing. The reason they facilitated it had to do with the fact 
that it was what their daughter wanted. The back side of that sword, of course, 
was that when that frightened girl's disposition changed, theirs had to change to 
match it. Both sets of parents; hers and mine; took the actions they did for 
selfish reasons. In their case, they didn't want a conflict with their daughter. 


Lassitude was their demerit. In my parents’ case, they wanted to show me who 
was boss rather than going a minute out of their own way, even if it meant 
perpetual conflict with their son. Pridefulness was their demerit. What both of 
these sets of parents had in common was that they were both short-sighted and 
selfish. While both Andrea's and my own upbringings were clearly sub-optimal, 
one of them produced a woman who abandoned her boyfriend and her children 
along with him and one of them produced me. I leave it to you to judge who 
went on to make a greater difference in the world. That is the metric by which I 
judge myself. After losing her, I decided that legacy is the only thing that 
matters and have been proceeding along those lines ever since; looking for new 
and creative ways to transform a world so awful that it could have forced anyone 
to bear witness to such human ugliness whilst telling that person all the while 
they were lucky to have been born in the time and place they were. 


A couple of years later, during the first of many protracted periods of 
unemployment, I, in desperation, attempted to obtain disability benefits, citing 
the records of the doctors to whom I was dragged against my will by my parents. 
These doctors made assessments of severe mood disorders sc. Bipolar Disorder, 
Major Depressive Disorder, etc. based upon false information given to them by 
my mother. Regardless of whether I actually had these conditions, they had been 
diagnosed. The consequences of passage through the American mental health 
system were as disruptive to my life as any mental illness is to a legitimate 
sufferer. I was the only student in my alternative high school not receiving 
benefits on account of my supposed afflictions. My mother, it seems, never took 
the time to apply on my behalf for disability when I was 13 because she was 
worried someone might find her out as a "welfare queen." As a consequence of 
her vanity, I would never collect a penny in disability benefits. 


According to a rejection letter received from the Social Security 
Administration in 2010, "Considering that you received a High School Diploma 
from Hatboro-Horsham High School... you should have no difficulty finding 
gainful employment." 


Just as I never stopped inventing, I never stopped searching for those 


fraternal twins. I once directly confronted the young woman's father concerning 
the matter of the children. His response was, "I have no grandchildren." 


The End 


